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HOUSANDS of 

smokers of 25 Cent 
brands have tried 
MURADS, adopted 
MURADS, and 


remained loyal to 
MURADS 


—Because they like 
MURADS better. 


More MURADS are sold than 
any other 15 Cent cigarette, 
any 20 Cent Cigarette, or all 
25 Cent cigarettes in America. 


Suge? Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World. 














TIFFANY & CO. 


PEARLS 
OF ALL SIZES 


JEWELRY 
OF PROVEN VALUE 


SILVERWARE 
SUBSTANTIAL IN WEIGHT 


STATIONERY 
SUPERIOR IN WORKMANSHIP 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
New YORK 
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"stapiisnen 16!8 


FZ fos hs Dsrlhers, 


DCL L LOTHIN IN NGS 
mens ie Farnishing Gouds, 


Messrs. BRooxs BROTHERS 
beg leave to announce that 
they will remove to their 
new building at Mapison 
AVENUE &@ ForTY-FOURTH 
STREET on the second day of 










SOFT LAUNDERED 


COLLARS 


TIMELY MID SUMMER 
INTRODUCTIONS : « 


STARCHED AND SIGHTLY 


2 for 25 cents 














THE SPORTSMAN'S 
CALENDAR 


Racing Meets 


August 2-31: Racing at Saratoga Springs. 

August 2-6: Grand Circuit at Kalamazoo. 

August 9-13: Grand Circuit at Grand Rapids. 

August 16-27: Grand Circuit at Montreal. | 

ar. 3 30-Sept. 3: Grand Circuit at Empire 
ity. 


Yachting 


August 2-10: New York Yacht Club cruise. 

August 7: Gravesend Bay Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation, Championship Race at Bensonhurst 
Yacht Club; Annual Regatta, Huguenot 
Yacht Club; Special Races, Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Yacht Club. 

August 14: Gravesend Bay Yacht Racing As- 
sociation, gy ree Race at Atlantic 
Yacht Club; Annual Regatta, Horse Shoe 
Harbor Yacht Club; Special Races, Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club. 

August 21: Gravesend Bay Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation, Cham mor many Race, Crescent Ath- 
letic Club; arlem Yacht Club race to 
Stratford Shoals; Annual Regatta, Stamford 
Yacht Club; Annual Regatta, Orienta Yacht 
Club; Special gog Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Yacht Clu 

August 23-27: By Meet, Atlantic Yacht Club. 

August 28: Gravesend Bay Yacht Racing As- 
sociation, Championship Race, Bensonhurst 
Yacht Club; Summer Race, New Rochelle 
Yacht Club; Special Race, Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Yacht Club. 


Lawn Tennis 


August 2 and following days: Western Cham- 
ionship at Chicago; Open Tournament at 
‘oint Judith; Tournament at Bar Harbor. 
August 9 and ‘ollowing days: Invitation Tour- 
nament ¥ eabright; Tournament at Mer- 
riewold, Y.; Maine Doubles Champion- 
ship at Bai Harbor; ae won i Long Island 
Championships at Woodm 

August 10-12: Sectional National Doubles 
Championship at Chicago. 

August 16 and following days: 

nament at Newport. 

August 19 and following days: 

Championship Tournament. 

4 21 and following days: 


Invitation Tour- 
Atlantic City 


Bronxville Ath- 
letic Association Tournament. 

August 23 and following days: Invitation Tour- 
nament at Southampton, L. 

August 30 and following days: National Cham- 
pionships at West Side Tennis Club. 


Golf 


August 3: Women's Club Championship at 
yaa Women's Handicap at Ridge- 


August 4: Women’s August Prize at Scarsdale. 
= = Western Junior Championship at 
i 
sane # 4 ” Elias Trophy at Fox Hills; Moore 
Trophy at Upper Montclair; roy, cups 
at North Jeres Country Club; Club Cham 
ionshi ykagyl; Club Handicap at 
yker sodiaats Club Handicap at Manhat- 


tan; Lomas Trophy at Essex Fells; Club 
Dendieny at Oakland: August prize at 
Scarsdale; President's cup at Brooklyn, 
Forest Hills; Tournament Committee cups 
at Hollyw 
August 9: Women’s Handicap at Hollywood. 
August 10: Women's Swat-fest at Ridgewood, 
August 14: O'Donoghue Trophy at Fox Hills; 
Moore Trophy at Upper Montclair; August 
North! Jersey; Club Championship 
at Wyk yl; Club Handicap at Dyker 
‘our-ball match at Ardsley; Lomas 
Trophy at Essex Fells; Club Handicap at 
er rag Midsummer Handicap at Rid e- 
Four-ball match at Scarsdale 
Mosthly Handicap at St. Andrew's; Club 
Handicap at Hollyw 
August 17: Women's Handicap at Ridgewood, 
August 18-19: Western Open Championship 
at Chicago. 


August 19-23: Invitation Tournament, Na- 


tional Li : 
— 21: Hudson River Golf Association 
andicap at Twaalfskill; O'Donoghue 
Trophy at Fox Hills; Moore Trophy at 


Upper Montclair; August cups at North 
Jersey; Club Championsho; at Wy Kaevls 
Club Handicap at Dyker Meadow 
Trophy at Essex Fells; Club Chaxpioaiaie 
at Ridgewood. 
August 24: Women's Handicap at Hollywood; 
omen’s Four-ball Handicap at Ridgewood. 
August 28: O'Donoghue Trophy at Fox Hills; 
Moore ig at. Upper Montclair; August 
cups at North Jersey; Warren prize at 
Wykagyl; Club Handicap at Dyker Meadow; 


Lomas Trophy at Essex gm Club Cham- 
we onship at Ridgew ale cup at 
arsdale; Pau pai a ny St. Andrew's; 


Club Handicap at Hollywood. 


August 31: Women's Tournament at Ridge- 
wood. 
Amateur Rowing 
August 6-7: Canadian Henley at St. Cath- 
erine’s. 


August 13-14: National Regatta at Springfield, 


ass. 
August 28: Long Island Rowing Association 
Regatta on Flushiag Bay, L. I. 


Amateur Athletics 


August 6-7: 
rancisco. 


National Championships at San 


Cricket 


August 7: Crescents at Bensonhursts; 
mond County at Staten Island. 

August 14: Crescents at Richmond County; 
Bensonhurst at Bensonhurst Rovers. 

August 21: Crescents at Manor Field; Benson- 
hurst Rovers at Staten Island. 

August 28: Bensonhupst Rovers at Crescents; 
Staten Island at Bensonhurst. 


Rich- 


Trap Shooting 


oe. 16-20: Grand American Handicap at 
hicago. 


IMPORTANT FUTURE 
FIXTURES IN 1915 


Lawn Tennis 


August 30 and following days: National Singles, 
Doubles and Interscholastic Championships 
at West Side Tennis Club. 

September 13 and following days: Intercollegiate 
Championships at Merion Cricket Club, 
Philadelphia. 


College Football 


October 9: Syracuse at Princeton; Carlisle at 
arvard. 
October 16: Pennsylvania at Annapolis; Lafay- 
ette at Princeton. 
October 23: Washington and Jefferson at Yale; 
ae at Harvard; Dartmouth at Prince- 


Colgate at Yale; Lafayette at 
Pennsylvania; Williams at Princeton. 
November 6: Brown at Yale; Cornell at Michi- 
an; Dartmouth against Pennsylvania at 
oston; Notre Dame at West Point; Har- 
vard at Princeton. : 
November 13: Princeton at Yale; Michigan at 
Pennslyvania; Brown at Harvard. 


October 30: 


November 20: Yale at Harvard; Dartmouth at 
Syracuse. 
November 25: 
November 27: 

New York. 


Cornell at Pennsylvania. 
West Point against Annapolis at 


Rowing 
August 14: National Amateur Regatta at 
Springfield, Mass. 
Trap Shooting 
August 16-20: Great American Handicap at 


hicago. 
Yachting 
August 23-27: Race Week, Atlantic Yacht 
Club. 


Golf 
August 18-19: Western Open Championship at 


icago. 
August 30-Sept. 4: National Amateur Cham- 
pionship at Detroit. 
September 6-11: Women's National Champion- 
ship at Chicago. 
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The Greenbrier—White Sulphur Springs The New Homestead—Virginia Hot Springs 


IN THE HEART OF THE VIRGINIA MOUNTAINS 
Offering All the Facilities of the Famous European Spas 














The temperature during the heated months, because of the altitude and 
surrounding mountains, is lower than any other region in the East. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS HOT SPRINGS 


West Virginia Virginia 


The Greenbrier The Homestead 


Open All the Year—European Plan 
Open All the Year 


The White The Bath Establishment has facilities for 


Now open for the Summer—American Plan 
every form of treatment found at the famous 





AIST 











The Bath House contains every known ap- spas in Europe. Natural heated water at 
pliance for successfully supplying treatments 104 degrees. Spout baths for rheumatism 
prescribed by the leading European spas. and gout. 

Golf, Tennis Courts, Livery, etc. Golf, Tennis Courts, Livery, etc. 














Write to hotel management for literature. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


THE RHINE, THE ALPS AND THE BATTLEFIELD LINE 


Direct Line to America’s Great Thermal Region 
THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
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The Fragrance of Summer 
Gardens Their Distinctive Quality 


RACARMA 


French Perfumes Made in America 


Genuine in their French exclusiveness and perfection 

because they are made from secret French formulae. 
They have that delicate redolence—that distinctive 

tang—that unapproachable daintiness of the choic- 
est French Perfume. 


The RACARMA perfumes and toilet 


preparations—18o in variety—are the best 
evidence of good taste and ultra refinement. 


L'Esprit de Rose, a RATARMA toilet 


water, carries the fra- grance 
of the rose garden to your dressing table. It is an 
exquisite and refreshing toilet accessory you 
should not be without. 


Upon receipt of 25 cents we mer — a sam 
eine des Fleurs Perfume, ost di 


RACARMA =" 
RACARMA 


Detroit—New York 







bottle of 
htful of 






Sold in the principal cities by 
the most exclusive stores. 


















5 REASONS 


FOR SUPERIORITY 





No. 3—BOTTLING 


Automatically bottled 

in Scotland in brand 

new sterilized bottles 

blown in their own 

Glass Factories. Every 

detail in the prepar- 
ation of 


BLACK & WHITE 


Scotch Whisky 


is scrupulously performed 
by the Distillers 








The Highest Standard 
of Quality 








A RECORD OF EVENTS 
IN SPORTS 


For the Month of June, 1915 


College Baseball 


June 2: Columbia 4, Pennsylvania 1; Amherst 
5, Yale 2; Harvard 4; Williams 0; Syracuse zt, 
West Point o. 

June 3: Syracuse i: Seton Hall 1. 

June 4: Yale 4,.New Haven League 0; Dart- 
mouth 7, Vermont: 

June 5: Harvard 3, Princeton 0; Yale 10, Penn- 
sylvania 4; Lafayette 7, Lehigh 4; Brown 4 
Hawaii 0; Amherst s, ‘Dartmouth 4; West 
Point 4, Catholic University 1; Exeter 10, 
Andover 2. 

June 9: Princeton é Amherst 1; Tufts 7, 
Yale 3; Brown 4, Springfield 0; Harvard 14, 
Calumet 3. 

June 12: Lafayette 6, Swarthmore 2; Yale 2, 
Princeton 1; Cornell 7, Colgate 2; Brown 8, 
Holy Cross 4; Harvard 4, Pennsylvania 0. 

June 15: Harvard 3, Pilgrims 1. 

June 16: Yale 4, Princeton 3; Cornell 4, 
Pennsylvania 3. 

June 21: Dartmouth 20, Williams 2. 

June 22: Harvard 4, Yale 2; Wesleyan 5, 
Trinity 4; Dartmouth 2, Vermont 1; Mich- 
igan 10, Pennsylvania 0. 

June 23: Harvard 3, Yale 2. 

June 26: Yale 13, Harvard o. 


Golf 


June 2: Women’s Eastern Golfers Association 
championship won by Mrs. C. H. Vander- 
beck, 88, —, 

i= 5: Met litan jPaneatle finals, 

W. J. Travis beat J. G. Anderson, 2 up at 
awamis; Griscom Cup for women finals, 
spare beat New York, 12 matches to 8. 

June 9: New York Athletic Club championship 
finals, H. A Kerr beat H. C. Richard. 4 up 
and 3 to play. 

June AA New Jersey State championship finals, 
M Marston beat R. D. Webb, 7 up and 
6 to play; Westchester "honing Champion- 
ship finals, Dwight Partridge beat H. V. 
Gaines, Sup and 3 to play. 

_—= 16: Tom Morris cup, won permanently 

by Los Angeles Country Club, with third 
annual victory; Seaview Golf Club women's 
tournament finals, Mrs. R. H. Barlow beat 
Mrs. C. H. Vanderbeck, 3 up and 2 to play. 

June 18: Mr. Jerome D. Travers won the 
national open championship at Baltusrol with 
a card of 148, 149-297: * McNamara 
was second with 298, and R. G. McDonald 
third with 300. 

June 19: Middle “Atlantic States championship 
finals, at Wilmington, Del., J. C. Davidson 
beat E. E. Eymon, Jr., 5 up and 4 to play; 
Southern States Championship finals at 
Atlanta, Ga., C. L. Dexter beat Nelson 
Whitney, 2 up; Nassau Country Club finals, 
P. V. G. Carter beat G. W. White, 1 up in 
19 holes. 

June 21: Father and Son Tournament at 
Sleepy Hollow, won by Charles D. and Everett 

Sook, 90-12-78. 

June 3: J. D. Travers won permanent posses- 
sion of the Lynnwood Hall Challenge cup, 
beating M. R. Marston, 2 up and 1 to play, 
in the final round at Huntington Valley. 

June 26: Fox Hills Club tournament final, 
A. F. Kammer beat P. G. Platt, 7 up and 5 
to play; Merion Cricket Club tournament 
finals, J. D. Travers beat Walter Reynolds, 
4 up and 3 to play; Hudson River Associa- 
tion ser ionship finals, S. D. Connolly 
beat ca Brown, 6 up and 4 to gay 
Woraes’s Tournament at Shen, als 
Mrs. R. H. Barlow beat Mrs. J. H. Stetson, 
8 up and 7 to a Fe 

June 30: om Metropolitan Championship 
finals, P. V. G. Carter beat R. M. Lewis, 
I up in 19 holes. 


Lawn Tennis 


June 4: G. F. Touchard beat F. B. Alexander, 
1-6, 6-1, 6-2, 12-10, in the Sleepy Hollow 
Country Club tournament finals; Eastern 
New York State Championship Paces V. B. 
Ward beat C. L. Johnston, Jez 0-6, 6-3, 
6-4, in singles. H. “ow he ‘and Wil- 
liam Rosenbaum beat King Smith and A. S. 
Cragin, 6-3, 6-3, 6-3, in the doubles, and Miss 
Marie Wagner and A. J. Ostendorf beat 
Miss Margaret Grove and J. H. Steinkampf, 
6-1, 6-3, in mixed doubles; Women’s Penn- 
sylvania and Eastern States Championship 
finals, Mrs. Marshall McLean beat Mrs. 
C. C. N. Beard, 6-0, 6-3; Amackassin Club 
cake V. B, Ward beat L. H. Croley, 6-2, 6-3, 
in men's singles; Miss Marie Wagner beat 
Miss Natalie Browniag, 6-1, 6-3, in women’s 
singles, and Miss Brawning and A. W. Waite 
beat Mrs. “Humphry and Miss Hartman, 
6-1, 7-5, in mixed ubles; Nassau and 
Queens Counties Championship finals, R. H. 
Boggs beat A. F. von Bermuth, 6-2, 5-7, 6-4, 
6-4, in men’s singles, and R; B. Galcomb — 
H. J. Henry beat A. F. and R.'L. von Ber- 
muth, 6-3, 6-1, 6-1, in men’s doubles; Wil- 
liams beat Wesleyan, 5 to1; Amherst beat 
Trinity 4 to 20. 
June 7: T. R. Pell beat C. Y. Smith, 6-2, 6-3, 
6-1, in the Virginia State Championship 


finals. 

June 8: Amackassin Club men’s doubles finals, 
E. Henderson and E. H. Janes beat 
Fuller and W. J. Toussaint, 6-3, 6-3, 6- -3. 

June 11: College team championship, Princeton 

at Cornell, 6 matches to 0: Women's 


Nations fe ae gene doubles finals, Mrs, 
G. W. bs pe and Miss Eleanora Sears 
beat Mrs. Marshall McLean and Mrs. G. R, 
Chapman, 10-8, 6-2. 

June 12: National Women’s Championship, 
nates fags. — sete Bjurstedt beat Mrs. 

ightman, » 6-2, 6-0; Mixed 
doubles finals, Mrs. Wi ad 
ohnson beat Miss Bjurstedt and J. € 
right, 6-0, 6-1; New Jersey State Cham. 
pore. finals, men ’s singles, G. F. Touches 
at C. A. Major, 6-3, 6-2, 2-6, 6-3, and mixed 
fone, Mrs. S ncer Fullerton and Cc. M. 
.? , beat Miss Florence Sheldon and 
iague, 7-5,,6-2; Bronx doubles cham. 

a nals in ‘doubles, W. C. Grant and 

M. Phillips beat em 8 Rosssheus 
and A. J. Ostendorf, 6-3, 8-10 1-5, 
6-3; Marine and Field Cab denbhes neha 
Allen Behr and E. J. Inman beat Lin. 
coln Reimer and H. Robuts, 3-6, 6-2, 6-1, 
8-6; — Lawn Tennis Club singles 
ray ae ° ~ Ward beat C. C. Chambers, 
3 =, 

June 19: ag es Club women’s tournament 
finals, Miss Molla Bjurstedt beat Miss 
Florence Sheldon, 6-2, 6-4, and — Clare 
Cassell and Miss Marie Nagner beat Miss 
——— and Mrs. Rawson Wood, 6-2, 13-11; 

assachusetts State nChampionship finals, 
G. P. Gardner beat N Niles, 6-3, 3-6, 
5-7, 6-4, 6-4; Pennsylvania aa Champion: 
ship finals, J. J. Armstrong ‘er ‘ 
ohnson, finals at rere W.M ._ Wash. 
te beat Robert Le Ro: , 6-1, 6-3. 7. 5, and 

: H. Hackett and W. M. Hall beat aes a 
a, and A. M. “Lovibond, 


6-3, 6-0. 

June 20: Pelham Country Club mixed 6 one 
finals, Miss Marie Wagner and A. ‘J: Qetandeet 
song iss Clare Cassell and F. C. Baggs, 

June 21: ‘Pennsylvania State doubles cham- 
—- — ohnson and A. y 

hayer beat Dr. E. B. Dewhurst and J. R, 
Carpenter, hg 6-3, 7-5, 6-3. 

June 22: Crescent Club women *s tournament, 
mixed doubles finals, Miss Molla Bjurstedt 
and Arthur Schinzel beat Miss Clare Cassell 
and R. L.B . 3-6, 6-3, 6-4. 

June 25: New ochelle Lawn Tennis Club 
finals, women's singles, Miss Marie Wagner 
beat Mrs. Barger Wallach, 6-4, 8-6. 

June 26: K. H. Behr beat Harold Throck- 
morton, 6-4, 7-5, 4-6, 4-6, 6-3, in the challenge 
round of men’s singles for the middle States 
championship at Orange;' in doubles finals, 

. M. Burr, Jr., and C. SW. Watson, Jr., beat 
Throckmorton ‘and L. Dunham, 6-3, 7-9, 
6-3, 6-4, in women’s singles, Miss Molla 
Bjurstedt beat Miss Clare Cassell, 6-1, 6-3, 
and in women’s doubles, Misses Bjurstedt 
and Cassell beat Misses J. A issel_ and 
Florence Ballin, 6-0, 6-4; Delaware State 
Championship finals, Church beat 
J. J. Armstrong, 6-3, 3-6, 6-2, 6-3, and in the 
doubles, F. R. Pell and 'B. S. Prentice beat 
Wallace F. Johnson and Armstrong, 7-5, 
-2, 6-4 

June 27: Pelham Country Club final round, 
Miss Molla Bjurstedt beat Mrs. Marshall 
McLean, 6-2, 6-3; New Rochelle Lawn Ten- 
nis Club finals, men’s singles, V. > Ward 
beat Dr. William Rosenbaum, 6-3, 6 +s 6- a 
mixed doubles, Miss Marie Wagner an 
Ostendorf beat Miss Margaret Grove sai 
J. H. Steinkampf, 6-4, 3-6, 6-3. 

June 29: New Jersey State “Championship 
finals, at Montclair, W. C. Grant and A. 
M. Lovibond beat W. M. Hall and King 
Smith, 6-3, 4-6, 6-1, 4-6, 7-5; paiet ie 
championship finals at New Rochelle, V. B. 
Ward and B. M. Phillips beat F. T. idecase 
and A. J. Ostendorf, 6-3, 6-4, 6-4. 

June 30: Middle States Chenapicnnis me] = 
challenge round, K. H. Behr and F. 
beat . Watson, Jr., and C. M. Beil i 
6-2, 6-3, 2-6, 6-4. 


Polo 


June 8: International cup finals, Cooperstown 
poe § Great Neck, 614 to 4% goals at Piping 


June 12: Morelton cup finals, Philadelphia 
Country Club <" Devon 6% and Wooton cup 
finals, Fifth U. S. A. Cavalry 4, Bryn Mawr 
Wanderers 244. 

June 19: Fox Hunters cup finals at Bryn Mawr, 
er Country Club beat Fifth Cav- 
alry U. .. 14% to 12 goals. Meadow 
Brook cup finals, Great Neck beat Meadow 
Brook, 134% to 12% goals, and Hempstead 
Trophies finals, Meadow Brook Freebooters 
beat Islip Freebooters, 13 to 914 goals. 


College Rowing 


June 25: Harvard-Yale race at New London 
results: Varsity. 4 miles, Yale 20:52; Har- 
vard, 21:1344; Junior Varsity, two miles, 
Yale, 10:40; Harvard, 10:43; Freshmen, 
1% miles, Yale, 8:06; Harvard, 8:10. 

Jase. 28: Intercollegiate regatta at Pough- 
keepsie, order of finisteer and times. Varsity 
race, '4 miles, Cornell, 20:36%; Stanford, 
20:37 £3 Syracuse, 20:43; Columbia, 
21:00; Pennsylvania, 21:10}. Junior 'Vars- 
ity, 2 miles, Cornell, 10:004; Pennsylvania, 
10:05; Columbia, 10:07%. Freshmen, 2 
miles, Syracuse, 9:29%; Cornell, 9:34; 
Columbia, 9:47#: Pennsylvania, 10:01. 
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A Magic Carpet 


good motor tire is a mee carpet to whisk you swiftly 


and comfortably where business calls or pleasure waits. 

It should never destroy the magical illusion by intrud- 
ing upon you its own mechanical personality. The instant 
a tire calls attention to itself it ceases to be a good tire. And 
the best thing we can say about 


Kelllhy-Sprimgfielid| 


Tires is that you scarcely ever have to think about them. 


It is a matter of record that ninety-nine per cent of Kelly- 
Springfield Tires run their full-mileage without the slightest 
necessity for adjustment. It is this fact that permits the 
following very liberal basis of adjustment in the rare cases 
where adjustments are required: 
Kant Slip tread 6000 miles; Plain tread 5000 miles. 
In Ford sizes: 


Kant Slip tread 7500 miles; Plain tread 6000 miles. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


Akron, Ohio 


Branches in all principal cities 
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“And all Arabia breathes from yonder box.” 


Pope—The Rape of the Lock. 
Canto 1. L. 134 


ww 
HAIDEES are a breath 
of Oriental luxury 
\e/ 


HAIDEES satisfy the most intimate 
CIGARETTE DESIRE 


\e/ 
25c for 10 


in 
“THE VANITY CIGARETTE BOX 
WITH THE MIRROR” 


Phone Murray Hill 2224, or send money to 


T. CHALKIADI & CO., INc. 
503 Fifth Ave., New York City 











SU US hank 
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Look about you for the man 
who is happiest in his success. 
You will find him of moder- 
ate habit. 


He is neither prudishly nar- 
row nor is he excessive. 


And it is the moderate man 
whom we most value as a 
customer for a wonderfully 
mild and mellow Whiskey — 
Wilson—Real Wilson— 
That’s All! 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 





FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous club recipes for 
mixed drinks. Address Wilson, 323 Fifth Ave., N. Y. That's All! 
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Club Cocktails 


Offered by all good hostesses 
— whenever the occasion de- 
mands a cocktail of surpassing 
richness and flavor. 


So simple to serve — merely 
strain through ice. No mixing; 
no fussing with different ingre- 
dients. 


CLUB COCKTAILS are mixed 
by experts and then are aged 
in the wood, to secure the true 
perfection of the blend. 


All Varieties at Your Dealers 


G.F.HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 


Importers of the famous Brand’s A-] Sauce 








FRESHLY CUT 
FLOWERS 


Right from the GARDENS 
and GREENHOUSES, 


with the dew on them, 


DIRECT TO YOU 


—That is the slogan of 
our new departure. 








R all functions: weddings, funerals, 

dinners, anniversaries, for gifts (sent 
as you direct, with your card en- 
closed) we can furnish these sum- 
mer specialties: A FINE VARIETY 
of summer roses; dainty novelty snap- 
dragons, in russets, pinks, whites, goldens 
and crimsons; the newer gladioli, in all 
recent shades; immense long-stem 
asters, in newest and best colors; car- 
nations; SPENCER sweet peas, in deli- 
cate self-colors, and the most meritorious 
of the outdoor perennials. 
A specialty for gifis—we send prepaid, 
with your card enclosed, packed to a 
nicety,and safe arrival warranted—are our 


at $1, $2, $3, $5, $10 up to $25. 
In these we combine an artistic combination of 
various seasonable cut flowers, or at your choice, 
one variety orcolor. Asparagusgreen or fancy 
fern leaves included always. Idea is, every ham- 
contains besides the flowers choice green 
+ hoy either cut asparagus or fern fronds. 


Estimates gladly furnished for all occasions 


The Harlowarden Gardens 


Growers and First Sources 
GREENPORT, N. Y. 

















HOTEL PURITAN 


390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
near Massachusetts Ave. subway station 
In the quiet section, yet but 6 minutes from everything 
ood garages nearby 


Che Distinctive Boston House 


Single rooms from $2. Double rooms and bathroom $4 to $6. Sitting 
room, two bedrooms and bathroom for two or more persons $9 to $15. 


Some globe trotters have been good enough to say that the Puritan is 
one of the most homelike and attractive hotels 1m the world. 


Your inquiries gladly answered and our booklet of automobile runs from 
ton mailed on request. F. V. COSTELLO, Manager. We! 































When you change your address 


LEASE give three weeks’ notice in advance when you wish your 
address changed on Vanity Fair’s mailing list, and avoid all 
danger of missing a single copy. Many Vanity Fair subscrib- 

ers are constantly moving about and with new subscriptions being 
entered daily, there are thousands of new addresses to be placed on 
the wrappers every month. This cannot be done without due notice. 
Be sure then to send Vanity Fair a postal card with both your old 
and new address at least three weeks before the publication date of the 
number you wish sent to your new address. 


When your copy seems late 


N many districts the post office now sends magazines by freight where 
formerly they went by mail Freight may be delayed and sometimes 
is. _Remember this if your copy does not come on the exact date 

you expect it and be patient for two or three days. Of course, if your 
copy is unreasonably delayed, we want to know about it at once. 


VANITY FAIR, 449 Fourth Ave., New York 
































Balb Lie 


AS a lover of the joys of flow- 
ering bulbs,I1 want you to 
confidently feel that when you 
read my Ads that Vanderbeek's 
Imperial Quality Bulbs are so 
much more desirable than the 
ordinary kinds, that you will 
be anxious to give them a trial. 

Your own garden results will 
then prove to your entire satis- 
faction, that our claims for their 
superiority are, if anything, un- 
derstated. With this in mind, 
let me make-you this 


SPECIAL OFFER 
While they last, I will gladly 
send you, any or all of the fol- 
lowing 6 collections, made up of 
10 each, of 10 choice named va- 
rieties. Names of each variety 
furnished on application. 


100 Single Early 
ewe Meviering $1. 
472 





Tulips - $1.00 
100 May Flow- 
n eri 50 


$2.00 


100 Crocuses 
(4 varieties) 
$1.00 
100 Hyacinths 
(Bed. Size) 
$3.00 
100 Narcissus 
$1.50 





If the entire 600 bulbs are ordered, at $10, 
1 will prepay the delivery to any part of 
the United States. You to pay the de- 
livery on smaller orders. 

Send today for my “Bulb Book and list 
of the varieties included in this special 
offer. 


3 


182 Broadway Paterson, N. J. 
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NSPIRATION is the soul of achievement, the primal motive of 
creation, the beginning of masterpiece. Without inspiration 
greatness has never been attained nor work of genius created. 





Scripps=-Booth design is not an accident, nor the result 
of a set task. It is not a mere piece of work. 


The Scripps-Booth car is an inspiration in itself. The 
artist on seeing it is inspired to paint its beauty, the 
engineer is inspired to study its wonderful mechanism, 
the man on the street immediately desires to drive it 
and to own it. Only inspiration coupled with trained 
engineering judgment could have conceived such a 


Son 





vehicle and have added to the remarkable appearance, 
the luxuries and appointments of a $5,000 car. All that 
one is accustomed to in expensive limousines in appoint~ 


ments and more than one expects from any car in com= 


fort is had in the Scripps-Bocth light roadster pr coupe. 


Seripps- Booth cars are owned almost exclusively by 
those accustomed to the highest class motor car con- 
struction, and with such have immediately taken a 
stand as fit floormates to the world's best cars. 


OUR DEALER CAN CONVINCE YOU, WHILE FULLER 
DETAILS MAY BE HAD BY MAIL FOR THE ASKING 














Where io Live 


In Town and in the Country 














Handsome home; on beautiful avenues; and 
delightful country all around. No manufactur- 
ing. Midway between New York and Phila- 
delphia, with express train service. 

Rentals $300 to $6002 a year. 
furnishei homes also for rent. 

Desirable properties in other localities for 
sale or rent, furnishei or unfurnished. 


WALTER B. HOWE Princeton, N. J. 


Tastefully 


New York Off 


é 











Massachusetts 


Cottages and Estates to rent and for 
sale around Gloucester, Magnolia, Bass 
Rocks and Manchester. 

D. A. McEACHERN Gloucester 














ERKSHIRE HILLS 


FOR SALE — Attractive location combining the com- 
forts of a country home. 100 acres rich farming land; 
woodland, streams. Stone house on hilltop; command- 
ing view; 5 oo fireplaces; steam heat; abundant spring 
water. and maple sugar will make place self-sup- 
porting. Lake for bathing and fishing 
Trolley to Pittsfield. 144 miles from R.R. eae 


nen William H. Mills io t.icr 














FOR RENT—Bab lo L Directly on the bay. Attractive 

y n, e Se aill-year resicience, large living 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 baths, hot water heat, electric lights, open fire place,etc. 
Located one mile from station Harbor fur boats 300 teet trom house. 


Sod yearround, homes, Weite for. iat. JEREMIAH ROBBINS, Babylon, L. |. Tel. 22 


‘end year-rou homes. Write for list. 








To Settle an Estate the Celebrated 
Shore Acres Stock Farm is for Sale 


This is an ideal farm of over two hundred acres beautifully 
situated on the shore of Lake Champisin at St. Albans, 
Vermont. Noted t the as the model 
dairy farm, it is equi: witha eatoranstiol ee: and exten- 
sive out- buildings including refrigerator, creamery, hennery, 
stables, large cattle barn with three silos, etc. Wide meadows 
sloping down to over half a mile of lake front, large fruit 
orchards and a maple bush of approximately two thousand 
trees round out the property perfectly. One mile from car 
line. As a location for summer home and farm it cannot 
Le surpassed. Address all communications to 


THEO. R. WAUGH, Administrator, St. Albans, Vermont 





























Beautiful Colonial Home 


Maplewood, near South Orange, N. J. Situated high 
qos. More than an acre of shady wooded land. 


ouse (15 rooms) in perfect condition. Modern 
pom steam heat, electric light. Eight bedrooms. 
rge living, library, music and reception rooms. 
Garage will accommodate 2 machines. Sleeping 
quarters above. Will sell or rent at a big sacrifice. 


H. H. HYNES 


277 Broadway, New York. Box 1970 














Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson 


FOR SALE FOR LEASE 
At Reasonable Price At Moderate Rental 
A stucco house in A-1 condition; ten rooms and bath; ground 
50x 116; fine view of Hudson River; 40 minutes from city; 
3 minutes to station. 
Send for circular and photo. 


Alfred E. Cooke 


or 


Tel. 124 


Dobbs Ferry 
Dobbs Ferry 


New York 








Summer Cottage 


For Rent Magnolia, Mass. 


Near ocean. Five master’s rooms, two baths; four serv- 
ants’ and bath; laundry; large piazzas, open fire- 
places in every room—piano. Price moderate. 
Beautiful House '% hour from Boston. Cool, 
spacious— very modern—luxurious. Four master’s rooms 
—two baths—dressing-room. Three servant’s rooms 
—bath—splendid piazzas—garden. Prices moderate. 
Mrs. Charles Warren, 1527 18th St., Washington, D.C. 




















To close an estate, one of the fin- 
est country properties in Prince 
Edward Island is offered for sale 
at a low figure; fine house and 
outbuildings, with unusual view 
of the ocean. Property is lo- 
cated near Charlottetown and 
is supplied with every modern 
convenience for comfort and lux- 
ury. An unusual opportunity 
is afforded to procure a splendid 
home. For particulars, address 


ROCKWOOD & HALDANE 


Counselors at Law 


60 Broadway, New York City 











30 Miles From Boston 


220 acre stock farm, 13 room Colonial House, all 


improvements. Supt. House 9 rooms, bath and h.-w. 
heat. 2 large barns and out-buildings. Fine artesian 
well. Partially stocked. Price $20,000. -For many 


other Farm Bargains send for ‘‘ Farm Sheets.” 


Frederick A. King, Framingham, Mass. 


For Sale—In the Berkshire Hills 


The finest gentleman’s place in Southern Berkshire— 
375 acres—at a bargain. One mile from station—High 
elevation. Beautiful views. Pine groves. New stone 
and half-timber house. 6 master’s, 5 servants’ bedrooms, 
4 baths. Steam heat. Excellent water. ‘Electric lights. 
Stone and shingle stable and barns, with 4 rooms and 
bath. Farmers’ and gardeners’ cottages, with baths. 
Garage for 2 cars, with 2 rooms and bath. All usual farm 
buildings. Water and lights thruout. Two other farm cottages. 
Farm hofses. Stock and tools and machinery included in 
price. Easy terms. 


Address: H. C. WOODIN, Box 84, Great Barrington, Mass. 


Big Lakeside Far arm $2300 


























Live ‘Stock and Tools ladaded 


Fine, big, productive, 100-acre farm, peaueiany situated on one 


of the prettiest lakes in New England, within miles of delightful 
little New England village; productive fields a 20 tons hay besides 
other crops, spring-watered pasture, 1000 cords wood, lot of growing 
timber; 60 apple trees, other fruit; cozy, beautifully shaded 10-room 
house, spring water, good cellar, big barn, hog house, ice house, 
poultry house, other buildings; woman owner cannot care for it and 
quick buyer gets ho orse, cow, calf, poultry, wagons, machinery and 
tools, with price for all only $2300, easy terms; full details and trav- 
eling directions to see this and other money-making farms and 
beautiful country homes near lakes and rivers, along seashore and 
= the mountains, page 98. “Strout’s Farm Catalogue 38.” Write to- 

ay for your free copy. E.A. Strout Farm Agency, Station 2723, 
v West 34th St., New York. 

















Select Country Places 
and Superb Waterfronts 
At Greenwich, Conn. 
Tel. 866 Greenwich Sn.ith Building 


—— 








Lake Placid Camp Fully Equipped 


Main cottage 14-room, with modern Plumbing, separate 
owner's cabin, men’s quarters. Ice house and wood shed 
both filled; laundry, workshop, boat house, boats, motor 
boat, etc. For sale or lease. Finest location on lake. 


Apply any agent, Lake Placid, N. Y, or Shawondasee, 
Box 112, Sewaren, N. J 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 
PROPERTIES 


Farms — Country Homes — Estates 


BRUCE & ROBERTSON, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Coates’ 


PLYMOUTH 


Imported Dry Gin 


Although Coates’, the original Im- 
ported Plymouth Gin, costs more by 
the bottle than any other gin, the 
cost to you by the drink is the same. 

By insisting upon Coates’ in your 
cocktail or rickey you get the best 
and the most for your money. 


SHAW 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF 
QUALITY 
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VANITY FAIR wi// share 
your SHOPPING BURDENS 


at OWADAYS people have many more things to remember than 
GB ) is easy for them. In the press of affairs they cannot always 

ie recall that that morning in dressing they decided they needed a 
Gan 


new comb or a razor strop, or while preparing for the theatre 

last night they found that their favorite gloves were looking 
hopelessl) shabby. They plan to buy numerous articles, but in the press of 
things they do not recall that they need them. 





K 
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Vanity Fair is especially valuable to do ‘your remembering for oe And 
again, how many times have you gone without something merely ecause you 
could not spare the time, or take the trouble to “go gunning’ ” for it? Vanity 
Fair has been of aid to countless people in just such instances. Men and 
women who could not take the time to explore the shops in search for some 
trinket or some odd bit of furniture they have heard of, have let Vanity Fair 
get it for them. If an article can be bought i in New York (where everything 
in the world is on sale somewhere, if you only know) Vanity Fair will get it 
for you. 


Here are some directions drawn up to aid you in ordering. Glance over 
them and then send in the order for that elusive object you have so long wanted. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
1. When ordering anything from Vanity Fair, please give the 5. Nothing will be sent C.O.D. To avoid bookkeeping 


date of the issue and the number of the page. 


2. Enclose cheque or money order to cover the cost of the 
articles wanted. If any balance remains after purchase, it will 
be returned at once. 


3. Should your remittance be inadequate, we will notify you. 


expense, Vanity Fair will not open charge accounts. 


6. Vanity Fair will gladly give any possible information about 
shops and shopping ; when writing for information, please enclose 
stamped and self-addressed es for reply. 


7. When ordering garments, please give your preferences as to 
style, color and materials, and if possible, state a second choice 


Articles cannot be delivered until full payment has been made. 
in case the desired article is out of stock. 


4. Unless small enough to be mailed, articles will be sent by 

express, charges collect. When ordering very small articles 8. Unless special arrangement is made in advance, articles 
please enclose approximate postage—the extra stamps, if any, | cannot be sent with the privilege of returning them to the 
will be returned. shops. 


Remember, Vanity Fair will be your personal agent in New York. No order is too large, none 





too insignificant. _Youhave only to enclose a cheque to cover the amount you wish to spend; and a 





few days will find the desired article delivered, express collect, at your door. There is nothing 





intricate or difficult about ordering. The “rules’’ will make the entire process as simple as the mailing 
of a letter. 








@ VANITY Fair SHOPPERS 


449 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





























































“The Dollar Dinner with Wine.” 
Also a la Carte. 


Birds of a feather flock together 
here—for luncheon, tea or dinner. 


SPECIAL GRILLED DINNER 
(TO ORDER) 
WITH WINE, 


$1.25 
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BILTMORE 


NEW YORK 


he center of 
Business and 
Social Life of 
the Metropolis 


1000-OUTSIDE ROOMS 











JOHN M£E.BOWMAN 
PRESIDENT 
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your vacation as well as your other summer activities will 
mean more to you if your hair looks its best every minute. 
With the very first use of a 


Canthrox Shampoo 


ita discover that the soft massy fluffiness it develops has made your hair seem much 
eavier than it really is, and that the strands are so easy to manage that arranging 
them becomes a pleasure. Canthrox is not a cleanser for all purposes,. but it is made 
expressly for shampooing the hair, stimulating its growth and removing dandruff. 


Less Trouble than a Trip to the Hairdresser 
To use: Just dissolve a teaspoonful in a cup of hot water and apply. The refreshin 
lather dissolves all mest fe excess oil and dirt, so that they are entirely removed an 
the scalp is left sweet and clean. 
15 Exhilarating Shampoos— 50 Cents at Your Druggists 
This is about three cents for each shampoo. No good hair wash cost less. 


FREE SAMPLE— Canthrox Shampoo proves its vee without cost to you. 


We gladly mail one shampoo fre: 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., 212 West Kinzie Street, Dept. 99, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 












































ANYTHING that can be bought is on 
sale in New York. The Vanity Fair 
Shopping Service can get you anything 
you may want. Look for the detailed an- 
Nouncement in this issue and write today. 














AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre and Companies 
Recognized as the Leading Insti- 
tution for Dramatic Training 
in America 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES y For catalog and 
Franklin H. Sargent, President Founded information apply to the Secretary 
Daniel Frohman John Drew in 1884 Room 152, Carnegie Hall 
Benjamin F. Roeder Augustus Thomas lew Yo 




















The Elinor Comstock School of Music 


A school where intensified personal work 
is done. An exclusive home, where a 
limited number of girls may secure a thor- 
ough musical education and enjoy the 
privilege of associating with many of the 
world's foremost artists. 


“You are teaching a 
great method, and you are teaching 
it greatly.” Katherine Goodson and 
Gabrilowitch also endorse the school. 


Situated one block from Fifth Avenue and 
Central Park, the school is in one of the 
best residential sections of New York. 


Paderewski says: 


Resident and day students, beginners as 
well as advanced pupils, are accepted 
A few single rooms are still available. 
Send for catalogue. 


Miss Elinor Comstock 
(Pupil of. Leschetizky) 
41 East 80th Street New York City 














For Trial Bottle 
(Regular 25¢ Size) 





You have never 
seen anything 
like this before 
A new, original per- 
fume extremely last- 
ing; the fragrance of 
thousands of blossoms 
combined in Rieger’s 
new creation. 


“Mon Amour” 
The Sweetheart of Perfumes 
Fora limited mays send 1oc 
silver or stam: 
lar 25c trial rottle, 
will be delighted with this 
popular new odor. 

And you will want to see and 
try Mon Amour Face Pow- 
der, Mon Amour Face 
Cream, and Mon Amour 
peeves Eowdst. ous dees 

has them—all scent wit! 

Grad Size 25¢ Bottle this bewitching new odor. 


Mon Amour is but one of the exquisite | 
line of : ' 





When once you scent the true floral odor of 
these exquisite perfumes you will realize what 
a wonderful advance has been made in the art 
Take your choice of four 
0 Amour—Lily of_ the 
. Rose, Violet or Garden Queen. Price 
only 1.00 an ounce in soc and $1.00 bottles. 
In concentrated form, Flower Drops comes in 
handsome hexagonal cut glass bottles with 
vate gine ew at $1.50 each (Lily of the 
Either at your dealer's or 
vos way order direct from this advertise- 
oney refunded if you are not more 

thaws satisfied. 


SEND 10c TODAY 
ust send us roc with your name and address 
or a generous trial bottle of any of these ex- 

quisite new perfumes. Money pot th inded if you 

are not more than pleased. Wri ite today. 


PAUL RIEGER 
229 First Street San Francisco, Cal. 


For a limited time, send $1.00 for souvenir 
box—6 odors, 25c bottles. 


“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 














prevents all 
bodily odors 


Some people use 
‘*Mum’’ only in sum- 
mer or in crowded 
places—to prevent the 
odors of perspiration— 
but women find it a 
great comfort all the 
year round. 


‘‘Mum’’ does not 
smother one odor with 
another, as a perfume. 
Nor does it check per- 
spiration. Itsimply neu- 
tralizes the odors and 
keeps the body sweet 
and fresh. 


25c at nine out of ten drug- and 
department-stores 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia Pa 








\. ‘The {) Dog Mart 


‘5 , An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 
exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s recommendations. 








AT STUD FEE, $15.00 


The Dog Shop 


15 East 35th Street 


Just opposite Altman’s Phone, Murray Hill 6025 
(MRS. D. D. DUNN—MISS G. DALE) 


Specialists in Boston Terriers 


High ciass puppies by Champion Some Boy. House raised and 
trained. Also grown dogs. Full of Quality and Style. 


French Bulldogs, Pekingese and Airedale Terriers. 








CHAMPION SOME BOY Satisfaction to out-of-town customers guaranteed. 
5,800 


A. K.C. 175, 








COS COB KENNELS 


Cos Cob, Connecticut 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 


"7 We have for sale exceptionally 

), fine puppies of the best possi- 
| ble breeding. Suitable for 
companions and the show 
bench. Also brood bitches in 
| whelp to Havelock Goldsmith. 
[ Our prices are most reason- 

5 The 4 able. Satisfaction assured. 

All correspondence to 

166 East Gist Street, New York 























BOSTON TERRIERS 


Handsomely marked. House reared 
dogs of excellent breeding. Suitable for 
companions or show purposes. Also 
English Bull dogs and Bull Terriers, 
all ages. Attractive prices. 


FRANK F. DOLE 
11 W. 32d Street, New York City 


I have for sale nanieomey marked 
Boston Terriers by~BINDO; also sev- 
eral matured Boston Terriers at all 
ages, suitable for companions or show 
; ng Most reasonable prices. Ad- 
ress 


MRS. R. F. FORBUSH, 
45 Vassar Street. 
BINDO Dorchester, Massachusetts 

















BULLDOGS 


The Best for Children 


Puppies by Baron Teesdale and Wrox- 
ham Silent Marquis for sale. 


Also Grown Stock. 


MRS. C. N. PLATT 
152 Franklin Street Astoria, N. Y. 

















j] Boston Terriers and French Bulldogs 


We have on hand at all times matured 
males and females, house and street trained. 
Representative specimens with attractive 
markings, desirable as pets and companiors. 
Also puppies of the most fashionable breed- 
ing at very reasonable prices. 


THE VELVET KENNELS 
13 Caldwell St. Charlestown, Mass. 


How Do You Like Them? 


I have for sale at all times High-Class 
Boston Terriers—all ages. Have been 
interested in the breed for 20 

you want something wae the 
money write 


MRS. ARTHUR BARTLETT 
933 Boston Road Ward Hill, Massachusetts 











Scotch Terriers for Sale [7 


One, a pedigreed Scotch Terrier, 
Male, two years od Raat! April, 





and gentle. A Sroindextal dog | fora 
lady. Price $75. Also a registered 
female, 2 years old. Very good for 
breeding. Fine compiz anion. Price 
$so. Several promi-ing puppies 
for sale. Dogs at Stud. 

Phone 260 W, Dobbs Ferry 


Frank H. Addyman, Ardsley, N.Y. 1 














45 Pounds of Toy 
French Bull Dogs 
These puppies make the kind- 
est of pets; active, bright and 
attractive. Show specimens 
and pets at ggg to suit all. 

For sale at t 


CYPRESS KENNELS 
240-A Chestnut St., Bklyn., N.Y. 


Marmonte Kennels, (Reg.) 


French Bull Dogs for sale. All 

ages. Best of breeding. Pets ana 

show specimens. Puppies $25 up. 
Miss INA M. HEWITT, 


iwner, 


17 Grove Ave. Auburn. N. Y. 




















THE CONEJO KENNELS 


have for sale some grand youngsters both in Wire 
Haired Fox Terriers and West Highland Terriers. The 
breeding of our dogs is the best. Our prices are 
reasonable. All inquiries a pleasure. Mrs. Roy 
A. Rainey, Owner Address all communications to 
Charles Trayford, Manager, Huntington, L. I. 


























Haworth Kennels 








(Registered) English Bulldogs and Pekingese 
Breeders and exhibitors of the highest class || for sale, from the most famous strains in the world. 
French Bull Dogs in America. Puppies and grown dogs; also show specimens. The 
Have young stock, all ages, suitable for com- very best of the above breeds at stud; all well known 
a wna sn Reasonable prices winners. Visitors welcome at the kennels any time. 
Schl iek & eee ROCKCLIFFE KENNELS 

MRS. MABEL J. RIDDELL, Owner, 7 PPT ‘ 

HAWORTH, N. J. JOHN W. MINTURN, Owner, Syosset, Long Island 




















AMERICAN KENNELS Tov, White site | | > ENGLISH BULL DOGS 


from 
pound pedigreed parenis, 4 beauties, ike 
est obtainable, $15.00. Toy Maltese Terriers, 
$15.00. Toy Pomeranians from imported stock, 
all colours, $20.00 up, the best money can buy. 
Toy Fox Terriers, wide awake and very brigitt, 
$5.00 up. Pekingese, Irish Terriers, Yorkshires, 
Toy Biack and Tans, English Bull Puppies, 
grown stock and bitches in whelp, $15.00 up. 
State wants, we ship anywhere. 


AMERICAN KENNELS, Dept. V. 
Trevose, Pa. 





ages, both eee invaluable for companions 
or the show bench 

I HAVE HAD 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
If you want a good bull dog worth the money, 
write me. 
Nothing less than $25. Some of these worth 
three times that price. 


FRANK F. DOLE, 11 West 32nd St., N. Y. C. 











SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


For Sale and at Stud 
— Make Best Com- 
panions. Equally at 
Home in House or 
Stable. 


Walescott Kennels 
Bernardsville, N. J. 





Scottish Terriers 


Recommended as com- 
panions 

A really good sort of 
dog 

Best for children’s pets 

NEWCASTLE KENNELS 


Brookline, Mass. 








s 
If you wish a Senieme NEW YORK pes eres es 
: ant St. Bernard, Great Danes or New- 
rier puppy or grown dog, the Lenox ") foundlan! Pups, German Shepherds and 
Dog Exchange can supply you, not only | Doberma 1s, English, French and Boston 
with Boston Terriers but any breed of Bulls, Dachshunds, Airedales, “Chow- 
dog. Our prices will surprise you. Real Chows, Toy Spaniels, Pomeranians, 
values. Scotch Collies, Pekingese, Italian Grey- 
Correspondence a pleasure. Write to-day. hounds, Persian and Angora Kittens. 


kbp om — Always the Best—At Lowest Prices 


664 Lenox Ave. New York City 
Phone 7177 Audubon 1} 204 East 19th Street New York 

















Woodred Kennels 
(Property of Mrs. Wm. Read, 2nd) 
West Highinn’ White Terriers at stud- 
The famous English Champion, Loth- 
ian Defender, ‘he $25.00. Endcliffe 
—— fee $20.00. Pups usually 
‘or 


Box 95 Wayland, Mass. 














AIREDALE TERRIERS 


ge bravest dog bred. The popular dog of the day. Used by Allies and Germans for trench 

duty. ping play: mate. absolutely matchless watch- dog. We have the best only 
forsale. Fine, large, half-grown puppies, pure champion King Oorang, Champ Soudan Swiveller Blood. 
Country bred, hardy, splendid rich color, large frame, magnificent heads. Fully pedigreed, registered, 
certified. Also grown dogs, brood matrons. Sincere dealings, safe delivery assured. We have never 
failed to satisfy a single customer. May we have the pleasure of sending you a booklet? 


VIBERT AIREDALE SPECIALTY KENNEL, Box. 4a, Weston, N. J- 




















DOGS FOR SALE 


All breeds, and for all pur- 
poses; Cattle, Sheep, Swine, 
Ferrets, Rabbits, Pigeons; 
15c. for new handsome cat- 
alogue with 90 illustrations 
all breeds; price list poultry. 


Sus. Valley Kennels 
Dept. J, Tunkhannock, Pa. 
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The Dog Mart 


An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 
exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s r ions. 














White Scotch Collies 


The White Scotch Collie is the best all-round dog, summer or winter, 
for city, suburb, country, prairie, mountain or seaside. A tireless 
playmate for the boys, a fearless protection of the little girls on any 
occasion, a savage guardian of the baby or the home, a sympathetic 
companion for adults, a solace to the old. A beautiful, graceful com- 
rade for a young lady afoot, horseback or in the auto. Their grace of 
form and contour emphasizes and enhances the charm and beauty of 
their mistress. Men delight in a collie’s fidelity and courage. Adjust 
themselves to any climate from Northern Canada to the Gulf. En- 
rT ~ during, graceful, hardy, beautiful, prolific. A pair will raise from two to 

four kia dollars wes of puppies a year. Write for list of puppies and pedigree. Questions gladly answered. 


THE ISLAND WHITE COLLIE KENNELS Dept. C. OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 











Police Dogs 


Ideal companions and protectors 
of life and property. Always 
ready to romp with children or 
tramp with grown ups over the 
hills. So alert in their capacity 
as protectors, that danger can- 
not get near enough to harm before 
they have attacked and conquer- 
ed it. Better than burglary in- 
surance in that they protect your property from theft. 


Palisade Kennels 


Training School for Police Dogs 
East Killingly, Near Danielson, Conn. 

















OE Tazewell Collies} Cherchez Le Chien! 


Made greatest record ever 
made at 1914 and 1915 Shows. 


*“*He must be a male, of in- 


Matured stock and puppies 

















for sale. Circular. telligent disposition, well- 
Tazewell Collie Kennels trained and suitable for a 
2 ea Dr. O. P. BENNETT, Prop. gift to a young girl; also give 
Se ee ae Box ar Washington, Ill. the price.” 
HIS is part of a letter we 
The Best Rough Coated ‘Saeed the other day from 
Scotch Collies Obtainable ‘ 
For Sale—Scotch Colles: Sable and White. a lady who wanted a Chihuahua 
1 wit ie, srywbere al Gog regard dog. We not only had to find 
MISS MAY THOMSON the dog with all the ear-marks 
The Arcadia Collie Kennels ARCADIA, MO. 











of a gentleman, but we had to 
vouch that he was one as well. 
GLEN-ROSE COLLIES The dog kennels were visited, 

“EXCEPTIONAL” in however, and in a few days our 
Perfection ; Pedigree ; Personality. correspondent was notified that 
Some perfect pappicetor peicalar | @ Chihuahua had been discov- 








pure! 
Atbisan Sane aati ered. The lady sent a check 
ee lnc ti through us to the owner of the 
kennels, and the dog was shipped 
Alstead Kennels at once to its new home in 
Belle Mead, New J i 
Mrs. C. M. pol aan Pennsy lvania. 
pone for we a fey Comias. I f£ b h 1 ki 
telligencge eo mirada an " , Dy Chance, you are looking 
hundreds of prizes, but the for a dog to buy, why not 
prices asked for the dogs are - ° « 
very reasonable. enlist the services of Vanity 


Write for folder 


Fair in your search? You will 
have the advantage of expert 





i j GREAT DANES : 
SUCCABONE KENNELS advice. Whether you want a 
Stock of all ages and colors. Write for par- house dog, a pet for the children, 
iculars, 7 
At stud, LAWTON REX, harlequin. or a dog that can win Blue 


SUCCABONE SANDO of INGELD, fawn. P a . 
O. C. HARRIMAN Ribbons, Vanity Fair knows 


P). Bedford Hills New York where the best can be had. 

















Springside Dog Palace 
28 East 46th Street Opposite the Ritz-Carlton 


IF you want a dog, no matter what the breed, we have him or can supply him 
on short notice. Knowing dogs and all the prominent kennels in the coun- 
try we are enabled to find, far better than any one kennel, exactly the dog 
you are seeking. 

We specialize in Pekingese, Pomeranians, Chow Dogs, German Shepherd Dogs, 
Scottish and West White Highland Terriers. 


Let us know what kind of a dog you want, what p ice you want to pay and any further de- 
tails. No stock less than $25.00. Address or call 


THE SPRINGSIDE DOG PALACE 


28 East 46th Street Telephone, Murray Hill 2012 Opposite Ritz-Carlton 














TRAINED POLICE Docs 
Puppies for Sale 
Several Wonderful Dogs at Stud 
MR. VERNON CASTLE, Manhasset, L. I. 








WOLD-IN-THE-PINE KENNELS 


Sharon Ry Eeterporneey 
ew 
CHOW-CIIOWS DALMATIANS 
t Stu: Stud 
Monsoon AKC 138076 Champion Halnor Tally Ho 
AKC 156170 


Owner 
*‘ MISS ALICE E, NEALE 
Dalmatian and Chow Puppies Occasionally for Sale 














FOR SALE 
AIREDALE earries 
by the noted champions: Abbey 


King Knobbler, King Oorang, } 
Ryburn Swell ‘and Polar Star. 


Five recent winners were raised inmy 
kennel:. Atstul, Po'ar Star. Fee $15. 


TYLER CRUTTENDEN | 
82 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 














The Best Dachshunds Obtainable 
Teckelheim Kennels 


Dachshunds exclusively. Ger- 

man champions and specimens of 

best American strains. Young 

stock for sale. 

Address MRS. F.D. ERHARDT, 80 Ivy St., Brookline, Mass. 
or Techetheim Kennels, West Berlin, Vermont 








ST. BERNARD 
The Best Dog -_ 
As playteliow f for children, companion and fy” 
ard for the home, affectionate and faith- 
fu. Best registered stoc 
Puppies for Sale 
WHITE STAR KENNELS 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
Phone 855J, Long Branch 











S. V. KENNELS 


WILLIAMS, CALIFORNIA 


Russian Wolfhounds 
3 exceptionally nice bitches for sale. 


NE a 4-rear old brood matron: one 18 

months old and the other an I mouth 

puppy. All have quality, speed and 

are highly bred. Orders are now being 

hooked for puppies for summer delivery. 
Prices 2235.00 un 











“Champion Yraak” 





Cea 
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The Dog Mart 


An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 


exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s recommendations. 











BUN-BUN invites U to visit 
with him and his beautiful 
family at the 


Cottage Kennels 


439 Boston Road 
Phone 496 Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Near Red Lion Inn 











My specialty is Pekingese and French 
Bulldogs. My puppies are bred from 
prize-winners, but my prices are not 
prize-winning prices—much less. Best 
value in America. Dogs raised under 
my personal supervision. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
MRS. J. WALLACE 

Phone Main 3807W. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





341 Dean Street 





r POMERANIANS 
The international winning Cairndhu 
Kennels have always for sale high 
4 quality puppies, brood females, and 
stud dogs of aristocratic pedigree. Very 
small, suitable for show bench or pets. 
Allcolors. Moderate prices. We win 
at the largest shows. 


CAIRNDHU KENNELS 
Mrs. W. Wylie 











POM S 




















High class Poms from $100.00 
up. All show specimens. For 
sale and at stud. Can be 
seen by appointment only. 

Mrs. Reginald Mayhew 

“RAS >> eric ike 
| New Hyde Park Long Island 
Do You Want a Toy Poodle? 
The small exquisite snow-white variety —fit for 
competition in the highest company or suitable 
for companions—all ages at most_reasonable 
s prices. Getfull valuefrom me. Correspond- 
. * ‘ ence a pleasure. Write today. 

MR. HARRY S. PEASTER 

Champion 2253 So. Creskey Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Genee Dearie 























the most intelligent, affectionate and tiniest 
Toy dog in existence. 
Pekinese, Ruby and other Spaniels, $50.00 


to $300.00 each, and the best all-‘round 
dog, the Airedale Terrier. 


ALLSTON KENNELS, Bound Brook, W. J. 





’ 


Do You Want A Pointer? 


We have just issued a list of Pointers we have for sale. 


Broken Dogs, Brood Bitches, Puppies 


Sired by the noted Fishel’s Frank, the double Champion 
Comanche Frank, Hard Cash, Alford’s John, etc. Don't buy a 





dog until you see this list. We can more than please you. 
U. R. FISHEL, Box V, Hope, Ind. 





Airedale Terrier Pups. For Sale 


One male and two females five months old, by Abbey King 
Nobbler ex Dargle Dignity, nice black saddles, good red 
tan, long lean level heads, small dark eyes, heavy bone, 
good straight fronts. Prices $40 and $60 for the dog pup. 


E. Wade Brown, Agt. 
415 N. Greene Street Baltimore, Md. 


Vineland, Ontario | 





| 





MEXICAN CHIHUAHUAS | 





Choose Your Dog 
Now 


F you are fond of dogs this is the time of 
the year to have one on your country 
place. You will derive more real pleasure 

from a companionable dog than you are likely 
to get from any passing diversion. 


And the dog reflects your personal taste, for 
just as surely as a man is known by the friends 
he has, so he is known by the dog that is seen 
with him. A companionable dog will fill those 
lost moments when you are bored with people; 
when your novel has lost its interest; when 
tennis or golf fail to attract you. 


If, however, you become bewildered by the 
number and variety of dogs displayed here, 
Vanity Fair will be glad to help you in the 
solution of one of your needless problems. 


THE DOG MART 


VANITY FAIR 
449 Fourth Ave., New York 











Price Very. 
F or Sale Reasonable 
MALE FRENCH BULLDOG 


Less than two years old 


‘6 99 by Ch. Gamins Riquet 
CHATAIN ex Sabella 
(Property of Mrs. Malcolm Strauss) 

1st prize Puppy Class, Belmont Park 

Show, 1914. Ist prize, Puppy C lass, L. I. 

k. C. Show, 1914. Ist prize, Puppy 

Class, Ladies Kennel Ass'n Show, 1914. 


Apply J. J. VOGEL, 3 WEST 29th ST., NEW YORK 











PARK VIEW KENNELS 


Breeders and exhibitors of high clas: 
French Bulldogs. Puppies by the 
famous De Treville and his famous 
grandsire Champion Pourpude Pas. 


At stud De Treville. Fe2, $20. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 













Holstein Harvey, Jr. 
Dogs house broken, 
broken for the show 


Wilmington Delaware 
ring, exhibited at 
show: 


School for Dogs e".sic: 


act I 
— full charge ¥ Ge dog from time of “birth till ready 





The Best Collection of Japanese 
Spaniels in the World 


Twenty high-class puppies by prize- 

winning dogs; also several grown 

dogs. Correspondence a pleasure. 
MRS. S. H. LEONHARDT 

970 Boulevard Astoria, L. I. 

















i Promising Country Bred |3 
b Pekingese Puppies = 
E R 
K| Hardy, strong, all colors. Suitable for pets 7 
N or show; of best breeding obtainable. All 

fh correspondence answered. ‘Telephone 121 In. 
~ Dumont. Motor, phone or write. 














ATTENTION !! 
Who said dogs? 


Reuben Clark, international judge. has 100 

dogs to select.from. $10.00 to $500.00. 

Pomeranians, Pekingese, Poodles, English, 

French and Boston Bull Dogs, Airedales, 

Irish, Scotch and Fox Terriers, Collies and 
all breeds. 


NEW YORK KENNELS 
113 East 9th Street near Wanamaker’s 
Telephone 5589 Stuyvesant 











Pekingese 


Just arrived from England, twenty fine 
specimens, from the kennels of Lady 
Sutton, Lady Moore, Princess Toussuon, 
Ai Gee and Mrs. Weaver, mostly 

“*sleeve specimens."’ Some es: ecia!ly 
priced. Four brood matrons. Also own 
and American bred, all ages and prices. 
Puppies, $25.00 upwards. 


MRS. H. A. BAXTER 


Great Neck, L. I. Telephone 418 
or 489 Fifth Ave Tel. 1806 Murray Hii 





SPECIMEN PUPPY 
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Nessbank Kennel 


English Toy Spaniels Exclusively. 


Noseless_ King Charles, Ruby, 
Prince Charles and Blenheim 
puppies. All puppies bred from 
stock imported by owner. 


Mrs. J. J. Matheson, Owner, Mt. Bethel, N. J. 
Pekingese 


A Pekingese is the breed for you 
to b::y for your daughter. They are 
lovable companions for children and 
grand pets forgrown ups. My Pe- 
kingese are of the best of breeding 
and the prices for immediate sales 
are very reasonable. 


Minora Kennels, Mrs. Wm. Sheppard 
Sheepshead Bay, L.I. Tel. 636 Coney Island 











for show ring. breeds purchased on 
25 years experie = Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DONALD MUNRO, New Hyde Park, New York 
Phone, 47-W Floral Park 




















es 9 At St d, 
Goodwin's Dandy— At Stv4., 


The best made, all round Dog you 
can find. Sturdy and graceful, with 
handsome white markings. FARM 
RAISED PUPPIFS FOR SALE. 


AYNHOE FARMS 


Mrs. William Ellis Haines 


Pennsdale. Lyeoming County. Penna. 











AIREDALE PUPPIES 
of the very best breeding; also Brood Matron, 
Sire Gold Heels, Dam Hypatica, A.K.C. 144047. 
Prices reasonable. 


MRS. J. L. DE LANCY 
Millerton, Dutchess County, New York, Box 82 











Oo 





Beautiful Japanese Spaniels 
Pekingese an? Pomeranians 
Imported stock. Grown dogs and pup- 
ies of all ages; gold and white, and 
lack and white. Also Pomeranians 

and Pekingese of all colors, from $25. 
up. Dogs shipped all over America. 


"R.A. M. CHADURJIAN 
26 Clarkson Avenue, Flatbush, Brooklyn, N. 
Telephone 5896-W, Flatbush 


HOME 
FOR 











AT WOODSIDE, LONG ISLAND 
19 minutes from Pennsylvania station, 7th 
Avenue and 33d St. Conducted exclusively 
for boarders. Established 20 years. Un- 
surpassed for pet and sporting dogs. Acres 
of exercising grounds with secure fencing, 
Health, Happiness ond Safety assured. No 


sick dugs or young puppies taken. Inspec- 

tion invited. Highest references. 
DOGS |x cist 

The Kennels, Woodside, Long Island 


(near Woodside Station) Phone 93 Newtown 














This Will Not Interest You 


unless you love dogs, horses and out-of- 
doors. If you do you will want a Dalma- 
tian (Coach dog) for the country home and 
to run with your pony. Puppies for sale. 


MRS. C. HALSTED YATES 
OAK RIDGE VIRGINIA 

















German Shepherd Dogs 
Trained Dogs, Show Dogs and Puppies for sale. 
We offer the greatest and t selection of Stud 
Dogs obtainable. Write us. 


ELMVIEW KENNELS 
333 Connell Building Scranton, Penna. 

































ee he | 


The Dog Mart 


An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 
exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s recommendations. 
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MTT TLiCnauitiitiltl 
HE home of the famous international 
4 Champion Airedale Terrier, Yorke Ryeburn 
Swell, fee $25.00, and the imported Scottish 
Terrier Shanty, winner best shows in England. 
| Watch him win in America, Fee $20.00 
5, Scottish Terriers, Airedale Terriers—all 
= ages—for sale 
O We attend all bench shows. 
R SR as TEE f 
——{ — 
. ———- y HILLCOTE KENNELS 
h d E f W k JAMES W. CRAWFORD, Manager 
Keeps Dogs Fresh and Eager for Wor Jefferson Road _PPittsford, New York 
J. . : 
Give your dog a food that will produce a 
ae h, gl t, lar habits—such a f 
oro glossy coat, regular habits—such a food The Ideal Summer Dog Food 
7 e * 
Champion Dog Biscuit pmo kennels in America and Europe For Sale—West Highland p . < 
at agile = : OSOKO to help every breed of : . 
It aids digestion by keeping the teeth in good epend upon ‘ P y 
pandition and reinvigorates the salivary glands, dog through the trying heat of summer. A care- White Terrier Pups 
Made of clean, sweet meat, cereals and flour— fully balanced food composed of fine beef and Prize-Winning Stock. 
no waste products, no preservatives used. high-grade materials. Unsurpassed as a bone Pedi ’ 
Send for Singla and. Pees Bockien and muscle building food. Feed it to the puppies ie pape ot pee 
On receipt of 4c, we will send you and see them thrive. Perfect points. 
sample, or you can get a regular size 
en pees ae oe Sa eee Sample and Booklet No. 12 sent free on request. Address 
Realorins your town. Our illustra- 
ted booklet will be a help to you— Manufactured by 
macs ~ RTS ie Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff, England The 
y ampion Animal Fo 'e 
: 608 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. H. A. ROBINSON & co. Knoll 
MAKERS OF CHAMPION PUPPY MEAL Importers a 
ey z Z ~ was PTT Tt P 128 Water Street New York City Fa 
BOOK ON HOTEL GRISDALE No fits and frothing mouth 
DOG DISEASES For DOGS ERMI WORM 
Under the personal supervision of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas REMEDY 
Grisdale—dog owners and dog lovers. Dogs placed in their ag 5 ; 
And How to Feed care will ressive the best attention possible either By fous regulates the dog’s intestines and removes worms—chief 
| America’s Mailed free to any address by the Author Unexcelled. Washing and trimming by skilled humane at- ame ot wees, improves action, Beate, appearance. 
. Pioneer H CLAY GLOVER, V. S tendants. Whelping cases a specialty. References. Druggists or parcel post soc & $1. 
. . or 540 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 
Dog Remedies | 118 West 31st Street - id New York - Telephone 7413 Bryant VERMILAX CO., INC., Dept. 14R, 220 W. 42d 5St., N.Y. 

















A Complete Novelette ‘Th Comedy at Coronado” ~ 
e  Mheg es > 





When Motoring To 


West Point Vassar College—or Poughkeepsie 
Stop at the 


FISHKILL TEA HOUSE 


FISHKILL, N. Y. 











On the Albany Post Road—6o Miles from New York. 
Open Daily, 12 to 6. 








Cold Lunches a Specialty. Lunch 
Baskets Put Up For Automobilists. 








TELEPHONE CONNECTION EXCELLENT GARAGE 






























INDIVIDUALIZED CIGARETTES 
Why not have your cigarettes rolled from your own chosen blend, made 


sland indivi 
town expressly to suit your individual taste? 
bins! It will cost you no more than the kind you now smoke, manu- 


factured to approximate the taste of the many. 

Two sample boxes containing ten different blends may be ob- 

tained at any of Tyson’s stands or direct from us for 25 cents. 
Each blend is designated by its name printed on the 
cigarette. Try them all, select 


your favorite and order by 
Dame. Special Vanity Fair Box, 








. ° attractive and . dainty 
Should none quite suit you, enough to harmonize with 
tell us exactly why not and | ,dglcas, eazvonment 


we will make the necessary Oey te per le 

. . request to each reader o 
changes in blending. Vanity Fair for 20 cents 
lade regularly in ive 
COURTESSISCIGARETTECO. |tilends: Mild, Medium, 
Aromatic, Fragrant, Mel- 
Depot, Cairo, Egypt ew, with or without per- 

me. 


56-58 Pine St., New York j of 100 
Telephone 871 John } “0.5.” a « Bes Brand 
Guaranteed Hand Rolled from Tobacco | 41} i fin Pisin 
imported by us direct from Turkey Packages 























$3.00 a year 























The Shopping Lisi 


A convenient directory of personally investigated shops that 
Vanity Fair readers may use without hesitation. 








Antiques 





BRASS AND COPPER ANTIQUES, Russian 
samovars, candlesticks, andirons, door knockers. 
Many unique gifts $1 up. Call or ~ ia hed cat'lg. 
Russian Antique Shop, 1 East 28 7S & A 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 

Frank Ehrhart, Cadiz, Ohio. Have a large col- 

lection and sell in original condition or restored. 
Correspondence invited. 


THE C. M. TRAVER CO. 

Madison Avenue and 62nd St., New York. Gen- 

uine pieces of antique furniture. American— 
nglish—French—Italian and Spanish. 














Art Galleries 


THE LITTLE GALLERY, 15-17 E. 40th St., 
Y. (Fourth floor.) Hand wrought copper & 

neue cigarette box for your den. Exception- 

ally fine in design & workmanship.Price $25.Cat. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY 
paintings, reproduced by prominentforeignartist, 
at mod. prices. Charming for panels. Write for 
description.J.R.Bremner Co.,680 Mad.Av.,N.Y. 








to secure famous 








Auction Bridge 





LILLIAN SHERMAN RICE, 231 W. 96th St. 
, author of * Bridge ina Nutshell.” Classes 
in ‘pridge & auction. Game taught in 6 lessons, 
private instruction. Tel. Riverside. 1464. 








Auctioneers 





WISE AUCTION CO.—PAYS highest cash 
prices for contents of houses, apartments; peta 
ings, works of art, pianos, furniture. 428 Colum- 
bus Ave. (Slst St.), N. ¥. Tel. 7175 Schuyler. 








Autograph Letters 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of CELEBRITIES 
ag and sold. ee aoe price lists. Walter 
SS 225-5th A N. ees 
887. Pub. The Collector, $1 a ye 











Beauty Culture 





AUGUSTE FAMOUS FRENCH toilet prep- 

arations. Call for sample jar of astringent for 

contouring face, with full directions. No charge. 
Auguste Co., 1 W. 34th St., N. Y. 





THE QUEST OF YOUTH AND BEAUTY 
should lead ladies to the Small Sisters 
Institute of Beauty. —— Booklet. 

379-5th Ave., N. Y. 








Boas, Feathers, etc. 





MME. BLOCK. Willow or Ostrich Plumes 
made into a French Plume novelty, Collar- 
ette or Boa. Paradise aigrettes cleaned, ee 
elled. Ostrich fans repaired. 36 W. 34th St., N.Y. 








Books and Prints 


ORDER YOUR Aye EDITIONS 

and rare books 
from someone who knows where to look for them. 
Address, Downing, Box 1336, Boston, Mass. 


Braiding, Plaiting {5 Hem- 
stitching 


ACCORDION and SIDE PLAITING. Ruch- 

ing. Buttons covered all styles. Fancy dyeing 

of nets, chiffons, etc. Mail orders promptly 
filled: G. M. Sadleir, 38 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


Candies 


ORIGINAL MEXICAN CANDIES—Palan- 
quetas de piloncillo. Delightful pecan confec- 
tions in typical package, $1.00, prepaid. 
Palace of Sweets, San Antonio, Texas. 



































A Talented Designer of Children’s 
Clothes 


N her charming little shop at 10 East 46th 
Street, Ann Harmon has brought the de- 
signing of children’s clothes to a high art. 

Her distinctive and smart effects are achieved 
by suiting the designs to the individuality of 
the child, and success has come to her ina 
remarkably short time. 


We received this interesting letter from 
Mrs. Harmon a few days ago, telling of 
her experience in the Shopping List of 
Vanity Fair: 


“You are so delightfully human that I 
feel sure you will be pleased to know 
that my little announcement, which has 
been running in the Shopping List for 
only three months, has resulted in a sur- 
prising number of orders. There is 
scarcely a mail that does not bring me a 
letter which comes through Vanity Fair. 
My advertising for the entire year was 
more than paid for by the order which came 
in just after my notice first appeared.” 


And the more you read over the other an- 
nouncements in the Shopping List, the more 
you are convinced with the “delightfully 
human” qualities that characterize these shops 
and make them so interesting and unusual. 








LORD’S DOLLAR CHOCOLATES in 1, 2, 3 

& 5 pound boxes delivered post — anywhere 
in the United States, $1 per ae 

I. F. Lord & Son, 485 Congress St., Portland, Me. 


Children’s Clothes—Cont. Cigarettes 





Cleaning and Dyeing 





KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING CO. 

High class cleaners and dyers of New Yor 
Main office, 402 E.31st St.N.Y. Tel. ues Hin 
6618. Branch offices, telephone connections, 


LEWANDOS CLEANERS aad DYERS _ 
or 
348 Madi A 0 
odie $e cau eke Are 


LEWANDOS 75 N Pearl Street Albany 

3 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
he it is G Street N W_ Washington 
New Haven Bridgeport Waterbury Hartford 











LEWANDOS Providence Newport Fall River 
Fitchburg Springfield Worcester Salem Lynn 
Lowell Portland Cambridge Brookline Roxbury 
Waltham Watertown Malden Dorchester 


TFT ANDS 284 Boviston sug 
emple Place Bo icon S) 
248 Huntington Avenu ie — 
Cleaners and Dyers 








MME, PAULINE, Yonge ert Cleaners and Dyers. 

Use *Spot-Off, re proof cleaning fuid, 

364 Madison aviaae: Main office and Works, 
233 West 14th Street, N.Y. 








Corsets 





MME. BINNER 

Corsetiere, is cultivating Reig with her 
famous corsets at 561-5th Ave., N. Y. (New 
Establishment.) Formerly 18 E. 45th St 


MME. ROSE LILLI models which accurately 

forecast the ‘‘ Trend of Fashion.’’ Custom made 

only at 15 West 45 St., New York, vith Bryant. 
73 Rue de Richelieu, Paris 








GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS, fi- 





























Deco 
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REPETTI’S FAMOUS CARAMELS ar 
sale at the Repetti Shop near the Waldorf. 
Send 25c for introductory package. 
Repetti, 30 W. 34th St., New York. 


DISTINCTIVE APPAREL designed to suit the 
individual child. ieigeonage ee suits and hats | 
for girls of all ages years. — | 


MONA LISA, Masterpiece of Cigarettes. 

Mild and Aromatic Piquet of Baby leaves of the 
up 8 Choicest Dubec Turkish Tobacco, Vintage of 

submitted. Ann rose. “oO E. 46th St., N. Y 1912. 








Children’s Clothes 


IMPORTED Hand-Made Smocked FROCKS. 
Sizes 6 months to 15 yrs. Frocks sent on ap- 
proval; prices reasonable. Cir. showing designs 
on request. Mrs. J. B. McCoy, Jamestown, Va. 





GRACE & SIMPLICITY OF LINE. Unusual 
materials, subtle & harmonious color gy 
Inspection of models invited. Samples & 
furn. Ann Harmon, 10 E. 46 St.,Tel.M.H. 41085. 


| $2.00 A HUNDRED—Piain or Cork 
Your Initials or Monogram put on free ‘ot charge. 
eodore Photiades, 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


A DISTINCTIVE CIGARETTE made by 
hand of the finest of mild Turkish tobaccos. On 


China and Cut Glass sale at all N. Y. clubs. $2.50 a hundred. Box ot 
10 for 25c. 101 Cigarette Co., 15 E. 40th St., N. 

















LITTLE FOLKS’ DRESSMAKER, Needham, 

Mass. Makes dainty Layettes (also single 

garments) of fine materials. Hand-made or 
hand-finished. Price list free. 


IF INTERESTED in Hand Decorated China | SHAHDUR (CIGARETTES. 
for your own use or a gift, write for Cosy, ! the educated 
Booklet ‘China Decorated by Cantius,’ Fe our _ad on page 86. 

672 Main Ave., Clifton, N. J. Tcharic, Simleh & Co., 114B E. 28th St., N. Y. 


taste.” 








SMOCKING— Simplified. Explained—Illustra- 
ted. Book by Helena Buehler with Transfer Pat- 
terns for 3 dresses, $1. Your a0 aler, or write E.Z. 
Smocking Patterns Co., 39 S. 10th St.,Phila.,Pa. 





NO MATTER WHERE YOU ARE MONOGRAM CYGARETS. Choice Persian, 
you can buy from the best shops in Turkish & Russian blends; silk, straw, gold, sil- 
America this summer. Simply write ver, cork, or plain tips; exclus. designs. $2.50 a 
to the advertisers in this ** Blue List.’ 500-5th Ave.,N.Y. 





| 100 & up. Persian Cygaretry, 

















ted by wip tories corsetieres, $2 up, retail THE we 
only. Brassieres fitted. Corsets to order. Olm- sells five 
stead Corset Co., 179 Madison AV., at 34th,N.Y, vse Colagah 
MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
11 East 47th Stre gesagt Y 
a New York 
Te lophone 1552 Murray Hill 
ADE CORSETS. High grade, exclusive, 
padiem a By Also Brassieres. Experienced Sales DIAMOT 
Representatives wanted. Corsetieres’ manual & with owl 
catalog free. Wade Corset Co.,79 E.130 St.,N. <a onlays) 
MADAME DIAMANT CORSETIERE 
test Parisian Mod 
Ge rsets to order a 
111 East 30th St., N. Y. Phone 5042 Mad. Sq. 
GOODWIN: Corsets of every description. 
Ready to wear from $5, and custom Tnade FASHIO 
from $10. 373 Fifth Ave., at 35th St., N. Y. frtpee 
Telephone 3293 Madison Square. 1290 sue 
GOSSARD CORSETS in Washington, D. C., — 
are sold by The Wells’ Sacer Store, 
See Gossard ad in this : 
LOUISE ee Goan Corsetiere, 500-5th RS 
Ave.,N.Y.(4th fi.) Bryant 5121. Made to Order broidery 
& Heady ¢ i. os Prices most reasonable. Corsets vhs fl 
copied, repaired, etc. Measure blank on request. fened as 
BERTHE MAY’S MATERNITY CORSET. FILIPIN 
Special for purpose. Dress as usual. Uninter- Hand 
rupted comfort. Mail orders. Write for Book- cate. th 
let 5. or call af 10 East 46th Street, New York. Stanie’ F, 
: miner 
Strictly P 
Dancing srsore! 
Mail o} 
ALVIENE Ballet Master, late Grand Opera, EMMA L 
Paris, Milan, New York, etc. Authority on W 
Modern Social dances, Dramatic & Classic of 
dances. 225 W. 57 St. (B’ way). Tel. Col. 4732. Emma Lé 
WANT TWENTY LADIES of Social Standing 
for charity Dance Recitals. All dances taught E 
gratis by Mr. Claude M. Aiviene, no experience 7 
necessary. N.C.Irwir,Sec’y, 225 W.57th St. Be 
THE A. ALBERT SAATO Academiss of MISS BI 
Dancing. Broadway, 86th-87th Sts., x 42d.Tel.: 
The dances of to-day taught , priv ately a in housekee 
class. Booklet sent. 35 Schuyler. investig 
THE OSCAR DURYEA SCHOOLS MISS SE 
47 W. 72nd St. and 555-557 W. 182nd St. St. The 4: 
Aesthetics. The new Dances. vants, m: 
Deportment. and coun’ 
LOUIS H. CHALIF—Interpretive, Simpli- COLONI 
fied Classic, National and standardized Ball- (5th floor 
room dances, personally. Grad. Russian Im.Bal- sional anc 
let School. 7 W. 42d St., N.Y. Phone Bry. 5585. investiga’ 
MR. G. HEPBURN WILSON, M. B., MRS. T, 
American authority on mye Dances.’ Write, 
phone or call. Fifth Ave., Thorley Bidg., nee 
N. W. cor. 46th St. Sirenk 6321, for rates. i, 
MISS G 
> ne tl Yo 
Decorating and Furnishing class helt 
periaaad 
ne MI 
FINE IMPORTED CLOCKS. _ Distinctive See 
period designs in grandfather & mantel cloc' 15 W. 58 
Expert repairing. All work guaranteed. 
Harris & Harrington, 12 West 45th St., N. Y. 
MRS. BARNEWALL, Interior Decorator. MRS. E] 
During the summer, making a For efic 
7 ag orge of a “furnishing 131 W 
19 East 48th St., N. Y. Tel. Murray fis, 8317. 
MISS SWORDS, INC., Interior furnishings, 
chintzes, mantles, wall papers, Italian Poise Fanc: 
antique fixtures for "electricity, lamp 4 3 8) . 
Miss Swords & Miss Sparks, 18 E. 
CURTAINS, MEXICAN HAND aan PAUL A 
Scrim & Marquisette curtains. Manypleas’gé&et- Cost 
fective designs, moderate prices. Send for book- sive 
let. The Pilgrim, 10 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 109 
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The Shopping List 


A convenient directory of personally investigated shops that 
Vanity Fair readers may use without hesitation 














Decorating and Furnishing 


(Continued) 


Flesh Reductions 


Gowns and Waists—Cont. 


Jewelry 





WARD WARD & ROME—Painted furniture designed 
for country houses, unusual screens, desk sets, 
arehmere t and Chinese lacquered lam shades. 
32 E. 47th St., N. Y. Tel. Murray Hill 13 


FOR OBESITY and RHEUMATISM 

Our special preparation used in bath. Results 

wena ul. Physicians prescribe it. $2, a $5 
‘pd. E. Bishop, 431 Park Ave., N. Y 


I. JACOBS & CO. 

Importers, Dressmakers and Ladies’ 

are now located at 49 W. 46th St., 
Formerly 7 W. 31st St., N. Y. 


Tailors 
Pie 2 


JOHN DALEY pays mond for Platinum, Gold, 
S, 


Silver, Pearls, Dia Antiques; ' entire 
contents of houses. ne pc 
654-6th Ave., rit th St., 





MISS MISS McBURNEY & MISS UNDERWOOD 
Homes decorated and furnished. 
Wallpapers, linens, a furniture & rugs. 
42 W. 39th St., » AE Tel. Greeley 2808. 





Florists 


THE A. M. GRANNATT CO.—aAttractive 
styles in Summer Dresses and yee agent A 
Gowns remodeled or made from your own ma- 
terial if desired. 2343 B’way, N.Y.(cor. 5th St.) 


THE POTTER STUDIO: Designers & makers 

of original hand-wrought jewelry & silver work. 

shop with unusual suggestions for Site. 
10046 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 





HROOP, FURNISHER 
oes rt Beauty & Correctness ie Period. 
37 East 60th St., New York 
Tel. Plaza 3912. 


BEST QUALITY CUT FLOWERS or Plants 
—Art Combinations. Spbee: os erywhere. Ex- 


cellent service to V. F. patrons in past years 
59th St., N.Y. 


ANTHONY, 16 WEST 46TH ST., N. Y. 
tee Gowns. 
° 


Ready Wear. 
Styles Exclusive. Prices Moderate. 


we PURCHASE—fine jewelry, etc., at full 


alue, even though on pledged. Service is 
diseriminating and intelligent. Call or write 
. Bergman, Times Bldg., N. Y., Bryant 2973. 





ETONNES illustrated. Dolly Madison cur- 
an Yard scrims. Velvet portieres. Sunfast fab- 
ries. Booklets. Send wall paper for narmoniou 


recommends Max Schling, 22 Ww. 
STUMPP EW YORK CITY 


N 
Floral Decorations 
761 vith Ave el. Plaza 8190 
ew York's Favorite Flower Shop” 


LINGERIE OR EVENING GOWNS. Artis- 

tic Remodeling by etree Workers at Mod- 
erate Pric 

Lartigue, 66 W. 84th St., N. ¥. Schuyler 10150. 


IN REMOUNTING JEWELS—nmr. Cuariee 
Hustler gives his personal attention. And is 
specialist in rae precious stones, ge jewelry. 





effects. Frank R. Aldrich, 452-5th i ee Appraiser. 527-5th Ave., N. Y., M. 1 7240. 
MACBRIDE—REMODELS & REBUILDS | STUMP SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. | MME. JULIETTE, 24 W. 8th St., New York. | 27 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE guarantees our re- 
Your old home—or posed new one. ] You can en our Lily Pond at the turnin the fn Gowns—reasonable prices. Remod- | liability. We pay highest eash value for dia- 


prop: 
Aristocratic & Artistic effects with odd, un- 
usual features. No architects’ fees. No extras. 


necock Road 
Tel) Southampton 428 


Personal attention. An Exclusive 
fete’ shop for the woman who cares. 


monds, jewelry, silverware. Call, write or phone. 
M.Naftal, 69 W.45th St.,N.Y. Tel. Bryant 670. 





SAMPLE HOME—AT 
ae HS he MacBride Se Sas 
ew 


E ast 52nd St... or 
Phone Piaza 181. 


“Decoration of Interiors.’ 





Fresh Eggs 


BUY AT WHOLESALE PRICES 

Being a buyer for several Ladies’ Specialty 
Stores I can conduct you to the exclusive show 
rooms where 


Ladies’ Tatlors 





MISS M. A. LEWIS, Expert Decorator 
and furnisher of houses, club rooms, theatres, 
ete. Fabries and furniture of unusual distine- 
tion. 1 East 46th Street, New York City 


FRESH EGGS, guaranteed not over three days 

old, delivered at very moderate prices. Orders 

sn large or small. ,Springside Farms, 
639 Madison Ave. . Plaza 5940. 


NEW YORK’S Finest Wearing Apparel is 
manufactured, & enable you to purchase gowns, 
suits, coats & furs at a material saving of 50%. 
Cir. ** Corine,” 164 5th Ave., Tel. Gram’cy 6762. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. 
Distinctive tailored —~ 
Exclusive desig 
429-5th Ave. (between 38th & 39th Sts.), N.Y. 








Delicacies 


Furriers 


MIND YOUR MENDING! This little eanoy 
will keep your apparel in repair, do hemming, 
darning, or any miscellaneous cconewerk, at 
nominal rates by the hour. 22 E. 30th St., N.. =. 


TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED to pre- 
vailing styles. 19 years’ experience. Tailored 
suits from $65 up. H. Comstock, 286 Fifth 
Ave. (30th St., N. Y. Tel. 158 Madison Sq.) 





RAINBOW SHOPSPECIALTIES- Big Salted 
Pecans or Almonds, $1. Peanuts, 50c.1b. Bon- 
bons and chocolates, 80c. lb. Home made. U n- 
usually good. Rainbow Shop, Binghamton, N. Y. 


FUR REMODELING. Specialty of renovating 
ae er garments. Prices as low as consistent 

h good workmanship. A. H. Green & Son, 
35 Ww: 23d Street, N. Y. Phone 1162 Gramercy 


PRICES NEW TO 5TH AVE. 
gowns for afternoon & eve: 
models from $18.50 to $35; 
request. 


Advance fall 

opies of French 
all sizes. Catalog on 
Arthur Lindau, 500 5th Ave., N. Y. 


SCHOTZ & CO., Taleess Suits—Afterno 
and Evening Gowns—Rich Furs. Special facil- 
ities for Pores Aes order: 


471 Fifth Ave., New York. 








THE WOMAN COFFEE IMPORTER 

sells five penne of Mansion Blend, $1.50, sent 

anywhere. Extra flavor—more cupsina pound. 
Mrs. Mac Dougall, 138 Front Street, N.Y. 


SUMMER FURS at SUMMER PRICES. 

Repairing and remodelling arene teed. Ch 

tte (Furriers since 1892), 4 8th St. N. v. 
2 blocks west of Wanamaker). Fe: 137 Stuyv't. 


Greeting and Place Cards 


SCHWARTZ & PORTEGAL 
nch Tailored Gow 
Exclusive demeua and faultless ‘workmanship: 
56 West 46th St., New York. 








Diamonds 


FUR MAN’S SHOP offer during Aug. only ex- 
ceptional quality Hudson Seal, or Caracul 
Coats, with Skunk or other. contrasting a col- 
lar & border, $145; reg. $225. 2627 B'way, N. Y. 


GIFT SHOPS EVERYWHERE 
Davis Quality Cards. 
There's one for every occasion. 
The A. M. Davis Co., Boston. 


Lamp Shades 























DIAMONDS BOUGHT AND SOL EAT, DRINK & BE MERRY. Let our ‘‘Vel- | OUR HAND-PAINTED LAMP SHADES to 
with our well-known written — refund rd F ° lum Series” place cards furnish the fun. They | tit any lamp and harmonize with any fabric, 
uarantee. Walter & Co., 182 Broadway. Ga? en urniture are unique, attractive & a sure cure for dullness. sell for only six to twelve dollars each. 
£ so New York. 30cdoz. AtStationers’orA.M.DavisCo., Boston. Herts Bros. Co., 20 W. 57th St., N. 
GARDEN FURNITURE in moped. Tea, Tables Ae TB eae es FRIEND— 81x thas greetings 
° anc airs ne Garden Stick Weather | in ng package, 50c r ay letters in * 
Educational vanes, $1.50 to $5. Basket Wagons, Seed Catalogue Linens 





-50. 
Markers, 35c, & Dec. Garden Tools. Sets, $1 up 


env. py td opened during day, 25c. 
r 


Ernest D. "chase, Boston. 





FASHION DESIGN byC Cocseapennbnee? ourse. 

“Parisian Method.”’ the oe ade 
Ww rite for buonlet. 

1290 sutter Street, 


Embroidery 


oi “g _ a Bro 
San Francisco, California. 








GATHERING BASKETS, gay chintz lined, 
slide up and down oak stake, topped by bril 

liantly painted carved bird, $3. 50. Mail orders. 
Cat. Woodcraft Shops, Inc., Morrristown, N J. 


HAND PAINTED MENUS to order. For the 
individualist who goes in for really smart things. 
Prices, $1 up. Unusual bookplates. Original an- 
nouncements. A.J.Kimon,11'4 W.37th St.,N.Y. 


OLIVIA CROSS-STITCHED «& block-printed 
linens. Fine materials & workmanship. Quaint 
& artistic designs. For gifts. On approval. List. 
Olivia, 2375 D. Fairfield Av., Bridgeport, Conn; 








TERRACOTTA GARDEN SEATS 

Bird baths & pottery, also of Be a 
Stumpp, 761 Fifth Ave., ss Plaza 
8190 and-—Shinnecock Ra. <a Saickcsenah. j a 





Gymnasiums 


ANNETTA VILLARI CO., 19 E. 48th St., 
Porto Rico hand-drawn linens, very exclu- 

aoe & moderately priced. Approval shipments. 

Gift shops. Write for consignment proposition. 





MRS. C. H. OTT, 339 5th Ave., N. Y.. Em- 
broidery stamping & stamped goods. Mono- 
grams & initial emb. specialty. Monograms de- 
signed, stamped & emb. Nov cities, No catalog. 


GARDEN STICKS & SEED MARKERS 
Garden cae ye Benches of Wood. ~ 
761 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Tel. 
and—Shinnecock Rd., Southampton, Li. 


YOU MAY PLAN 79 EXERCISE “boy Hy 
Recreation Center Y.W.C.A.,21 44 St. Day 

¢ ev. Gymnasium classes iodasens Swimming. 
Fall term begins Oct. 4. Tel. Bryant 7353. 


TROUSSEAUX LINENS. 
mitted. Monograms specially designed. Write 
for catalogue. Maison Speciale de Linge. The 
Linen Store, 34 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Estimates sub- 





FILIPINO MADEIRA, PORTO RICO — 
Hand embroideries 50 % less than others. Robes, 
waists, lingerie, infants’ wear on appr. Retail a 
w'sale. Far Eastern Shops, 2231 B'way, N.Y. 


BOXWOOD &. BAY Te ee, StmPR, 761 

Fifth A N. C. Tel. Plaza 8190. Also— 

Look for “the Lily Pond on the Shinnecock Rd. 
Southampton, L.I. Tel. Southampton 428 


DR. SAVAGE’S PRIVATE EXERCISE 
Studio. Bestequipped. mostsanitary. Fatreduc- 
ing rollers, horseback riding, squash, electric eo 
& shower baths. Inspection. be W. 45 8t., N.Y. 





Millinery 





RACHEL’S VENTURE, Robert A. Miller's 

strictly Porto Rican needlework —not filet. Choic- 

est novelties for babies, children nie grown-ups. 
Mail orders solicited. 17 . 45 ee By 


— 





Gowns Bought 


Hair and Scalp Treatment 





EMMA. LOUISE ART SHOP 
Write for new 1915 catalogue free, 
of art needlework and novelties. 
Emma Louise Art Shop, Belmar, N. J., Dept. V. 





MME. NAFTAL, ‘ge highest cash value for 
fine misfit or ge used evening, street and 
dinner costumes, furs, diamonds, silverware, 
jewelry. 69 W. 45th St., New York, Bry. 670. 


PARKER’S Method of Hair Treatment Cleanses 
scalp of imperfections, promotes healthy hair; 
Theta gat eae Ww he ta “Healthy 
Hair,” 51 W. 37th St., N. Y. - 202 Greeley. 


LADIES’ Winter Hats REMODELED into 
lateststylesor copied from‘ Vanity Fair,’’cleaned 
or colored. Hats trimmed. Ostrich eee 
Flowers, Price list. Neuman, 24 E. 4th St., N. 


GERHARDT & CO. 
12 East 46th Street opposite Ritz-Carlton, 
New York. 





Smart Hats for all oce asions. Moderately priced. 








Employment Agencies 


Gowns and Waists 


Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 


THE HAT SHOP—CHICAGO— Ofters stylish 
and exclusive models for all seasons’ we: 
Moderate poche Esther E. Wrig ht, 

116 S. Mich. Ave., hakavion Bidg., Suite 201. 





MISS BRINKLEY, 507-5th Ave., N. Y., near 
42d.Tel.2414 Murray Hill. pet ne Rad eriiesses, 
housekeepers, household servants, personally 
investigating references. Inventories taken. 


ARTISTIC | DRESSES 

from your suit material. 
U sian Remodeling easonable prices. 
Homer, 114W. S7th St.,.N.Y. Rear 5265 Greeley. 


HAIR WITHEXCESSIVE OIL can be dried out 
gradually & wonderfully brightened. Englis 
Henna Shampoo works marvels with dull Se 
hair, $1. HennaSpecialtiesCo., 509-5thAve.,N.Y 


Miscellaneous 





MISS SHEA’S Employ ment Agency, 30 E. 42d 

St. The 42d St. Building oanbuee first class ser- 
vants, male and female, in all capacities for city 
andcountry. References carefully investigated. 


MME. CHAMBET, EST. 1887. Gowns for all 
occasions, to order. Specialty—well fitting Tail- 
ored Gowns. Remodeling of all kinds. 143 East 
30th St., New York. Tel. 864 Madison Square. 


DO YOU WEAR TRANSFORMATIONS? 

My ‘“ Natura”’ transformation will defy detec- 
tion. Beautiful, glossy,wavy hair artistically made 
distinetivein style. Williams, 27 W. 46 St., N. Y. 





COLONIAL AGENCY, INC.,25 W.42 St.,N.Y. 
(5th floor.) Tel. Bry ant 3695. Miss Miller, Profes- 
sionaland DomesticServants. Referencestrictly 
investigated. Visiting housekeepers, couples,etc. 


VICTORINE—REBUILDER OF GOWNS— 
Old gowns remodeled equal to new. Closes July 
10th—Opens Fall Season Sept. Ist. 

160 W. 84th St., N. Y. 


THE CHARM OF WAVY HAIR obtained by 

Williams’ superior method Enhanced by 

moisture; shampooing, sea air; guaranteed last- 
ing and harmless. 27 W. 46th Street, N. Y 


PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for ladies’ 
& children’s garments after any illustration, de- 
scription or model. erfect fit. Mrs. W. S 

Weisz, 41 West 35th Street, 


ENGROSSING. High quality handlettering 
in Old English & other alphabets, on parchment, 
paper, leather. Testimonials, resolutions, diplo- 
mas, lettering. Benj.F.Gravely, Martinsville, Va. 


New York. 








MRS. TABER 


CONSULTING COSTUMER. Sample, model 


‘“‘MAZU,’’ the Japanese Hair-Growing Oil. 








Mcient eee tins and high grade slightly worn gowns, wraps, etc., | One atthe faithfully used will show _beqaesiat J, 
Telephone 4961 Pla e for ladies and children at half price and less. | results. per bottle. Fenner & Co., Tokio, N eckwear 
773 Lexington Avenue, New York. M. H. Jennings, Box 209, Fitchburg, Mass. Japan, 67, Shinzakamchi, Akasaka. 
MISS G. H. WHITE, agency, 7 W. 45t E. BROWN, 677 Lexington Ave., N. Y., cor. JANE CLARK, 43d St.. N. Y. Collars, 
New York. Phone 7789 Br ryant. v isiting 56th St. I make and remodel gowns to your indi- H t ] guimpes made to order at ready-to-wear prices, 
housekeeper, secretary. Houses opened. First- | vidual taste at most reasonable prices. Work oles Why not freshen up the old gown with the newest 
class help of all kinds. Hours, 10-4. Sat., 10-12. | guaranteed. Satisfaction assured. Tel.4928 Plaza. collar? Smart frocks for children & grown-ups. 





MISS HEDLUND. Tel. 8345 Plaza 

Select Fuployment Agency of all nattonalties. 

SW. Near 5th Ave. 
4 interest assured. 


aay SISTERS — 2415 BROADWAY — 
er 


r 
Gowns $25. op Suits $30 ea vane $30 up. 
Out-of-town orders solicited. 


HOTEL MAJESTIC, Facing Central Park at 

W. 72d St. Accessible to all lines of traffic, but 

away from the noise of the all-night district. 
Gardens-on-the-Roof. Rooms $2 a day up 


Oriental Novelties 





MRS. EMILY E. MASO 


Of London and New Yo rk. 
For emeient servants, = write or phone. 
131 42d Street, N.Y. ‘Tel. Bryant 5633. 








Fancy Dress and Costumes 


THE MENDING SHOP— Now is the time to 

have your gowns and suits remodeled (I remake 

a gown completely) into this season's best style. 
Shop waists and gowns refitted. 





Interior House Designing 


BUY DIRECT FROM JAPAN yy Post—Silk 

Stockings, Shirts, Place pad Valens, etc. 

Catalogue upon request. Fenner & Co., Tokio, 
Japan, 67, ahinsakamehi, "aKeue ka. 








THE MENDING SHO! 
Dept. for mending, reweaving and 
. H. Redding Coughlin, 

20 W. 31st St., N. Y. Tel. 189 Madison. 





MISS PEARL L SEIGER hs ar 
£ Sth St B 
ged “period 
interiors. 


Carries “_ designing of 





PAUL CORRLINGTON, INC 


Costumers o the Smart Set. Exclu- 
Sive designs to order. For Sale or Rent. 
109 W. 48th St., N. Y¥ Bryant 2548. 





SMART cowns AND SUITS 
lade to order. 
Distinctive remodeling. 


Mme. Zara, 625 Lexington Ave., New York. 





MISS aT), 
Tel. Plaza 5341. 
eory of colors carefully executed. 
34E a 38th St. By appointmentonly. N. Y. C 


COLORIST 





Pets 





THOROUGHBRED TOY POMERANIANS 

reasonable. Strong, healthy, breed. "Order now. 

stock. Most fashionable bree rd 5 now 
Miss Snodgrass, Parkersburgh, W. 











he Shopping List 


A convenient directory of personally investigated shops that 
Vanity Fair readers may use without hesitation 











Pharmacists 


Social Etiquette 


Summer Toys 





| Totlet Preparations—Cont, 





SEND YOUR PRESCRIPTIONS TO 
Costelo, Pharmaci 
where they will be accurately & promptly filled. 
(See next card.) 


ETIQUETTE taught by social secretary. Spe- 

cial offer: 10 most important subjects, $1. p’pd. 

Complete course of 18 subjects aenee os a ie 
$10. Mile. Louise, 118 W. 57 


| 7 West 45th St. 


SPECIAL SAND TOYS FOR BEACH 
e Children’s Gift Shop. 
ine Stryvetyne Shop), 
N. ¥. C. Cat. on request. 





SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 
Drugs and Toilet Preparations. 
avid Costelo, 
52d St. & 6th Av.,N.Y.C. Tel. Plaza 365743658 


Social Secretaries 


Special Costumes 





POMADE HAIR GROWER will fill in the bald 
es ot gant temples pe thicken poor, weak 

—| per jar. enna S i 
509-5th Ave., N. 5 i alties * 








Rooms & Apartments 


MISS WiCKES & MISS SHEFFIELD 
Private yen E. and Secretarial Work. 
Sheques Drawn Monthly 
ooks Balanced, etc. 


SCS ee co. 
6- West 46 St. 
New York City 
Tel. Bryant 8450. 


ee “cre ont 
Ly ‘smooth arreeee 
Aurora 8 Specialties Co., Lowell, Mass, 


PATE GRISE, 
of mina eae, git soa Aveug eee hands, 





THE ADRIENNE, 319 W. 57th St., N.Y. Up- 
to-date pension, private baths, good table. 
Near Central Park. Special summer arrange- 
mentsforSoutherners. Applyto Miss Proudfoot. 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENTS for Out of 
Town Work. Correspondence, Invitations and 
Inventories. Miss Wickes and Miss Mee TIT 
42 West 39th St., N. Y. Tel. Greeley 1353 





PIN THESE CARDS TO YOUR 
poe ae, pane and 
Pa t Them at 
your earliest convenience. 


TO CURE or PREVENT SUNBURN 

ey’s Sea-Lily Cream. monaranteesd to Preset 
the complexion. Byth ail. Tubes, 25. 

$1. National Hygienic Co., 45 W. 34th St. NY 








13-15 EAST 54TH ST., N.Y. Boarding place of 
exceptional advantages, where home comforts 
are enjoyed by its guests. “The cuisine and loca- 
tion unexcelled. Moderate prices. References. 


PENSION DE LUXE—Beautifully furnished 
rooms, singly or in suites. Excellent cuisinc. 
Interesting library for recreation. Write for par 
ticulars. 20 W. 82d , N. Y. Tel. Schuy. 8657. 


TOURISTS will find delightful accommodation 

with Mrs. Horace Wellford Jones. Private bath, 

steam heat; Southern cooking; evening dinner. 
200 East Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 


OVERLOOKING THE HUDSON. Unusval 
accommodations in private home. River view 
from every room. Near subway. New England 
table. 330 W. 108th St., N.Y. Tel. 4405 Riv'd. 


NEAR SUBWAY, * Surface Cars & “* Bus.” 
Special Summer Hates ‘tor Southerners. Refer- 
ence3. Apply to Miss Haviland. *‘ Students’ 
Inn,’ 326 W. 58th St., N. Y. C. Tel. Col. 2293. 























Rugs 





ORIENTAL RUG REPRODUCTIONS— 

Room size, $75; hall runners, $19. A source of 

wonder to those who visit our ae ba —. Jas. 
M. Shoemaker Co., 45 E. 20th St., N. Y. 





ORIENTAL RUGS and carpets cleaned, 
washed, repaired and dyed by Native Experts. 
16th year in New York. Seven Tatosian Bros., 
13 East 43d Street. Murray Hill 5356. 








Shoes 


“‘SHOECRAFT”’ SHOP, 27 West 38th St., 
N.Y., Spring and Summer styles after distinctive 
Shoecraft conceptions,’ tailored to the 
Bo *D” sent free. 











Shopping Commissioners 





HIS summer promises to be an un- 

usually gay one for New York. If you 
are, perchance, among those who plan to 
visit this city during the hot weather, 
you will find on these pages many de- 
lightful shops and tea rooms that might 
escape your less fortunate fellow-travellers. 








MRS. SARAH BOOTH DARLING, Purchas- 

inz Agent. Aocemponsiak out-of- town patrons. 

No charge. References. Chaperoning. Steamer. 
Baskets, i112 West ilth Street, New York. 








LAIRD’S KIM—The Delicate Deodor. 
white, harmless ointment that pas a 
moves the odor of perspiration. For the ae 
25c by mail. Mrs. Laird, 20 W. 31st St., N. 








Toys 





BEACH TOYS — Educational, wat 

miniature houses & gardens, turned dolls sar 
mals. Send $1 for wooden pail, shovel & beach 
toys. Woodcraft Shops, Inc., Morristown, N. J. 








Travel 





PARKHURST WARDROBE TRUNKS are 
chosen by ital travelers for safety, con- 
venience & economy. Our illus. catalog is helptul 
to every traveler because it gives interesting 





information of how to best meet the packing prob- 
lem. Send for a copy today. J. F. Parkhurst & 
Son Co., Home Office: 7 Rowe St., Marge g a Me. 
161 Summer St., Boston. 325-5th . N.Y. 








Trousseaux 





PORTO RICO STORE—Filet Tiré Linens, 
402 Mad. Ave.,N. Y. Initial towel, $1.25; child's 
dress,$5;luncheonset,$18.50: night gown, $6. 50; 
monograms, estimates, approval shipments. 


Unusual Gifts 


“RAINY DAY TABLE” and chair (folding). 

Newest gift for children. 10 occupations absorb- 

ing; Aa ORIOR.. -. oto. Rainy Day Table 
Co., P.O x 347, Newark, N. J. 


CAPE COD FIRE LIGHTER, $4.50; Electric 
reading lamp with shelf for bedstead, $8.50. 

Sash Curtain Holder for open windows, 25c¢ pair. 
Cape Cod Shop, 320 Fifth Ave., New York. 














Social Stationery 


Tea Rooms 


QUAINT CROSS-STITCHED LINENS, 

hy eypepeede quilts for country oe Children's 
& supper sets. Send bk. for approval 

box. Edith Allen Hall, Bedford Bt. Stamford,Ct, 





BERS. Cc. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
Will shop with you, or send anything on ap- 
+5 al. Services free. Send for bulletin of Sum- 
mer Specials. 366 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WEDDING STATIONERY, SAMPLES 
and ** Wedding Suggestions,"’ an interesting and 
authoritative booklet, sent on request. The 
Crowell Co., 103 Orleans St., Springfield, Mass. 


THE TALLY-HO, 20 E. 34 St., opp. Altman's. 

Refreshing — d'hote luncheon, 65c. 
Afternoon tea 

** Picturesque, novel experience: ""—-N.Y.Herald. 


WHEN MOTORING NEAR BOSTON 
top at The Sign of the Pine, 
m, to see unusual decora- 
tive schemes in their home setting. 





MRS. S. D. JOHNSON 

Shops for and with pemouters without charge. 
7 Fifth Ave 

Opp. Waldorf-Astoria. Ta. "2070 Murray Hill. 


FOR $1.50, p’paid, a monegram or address Die 

(14 styles), & 50 Sheets & Env's, stamped in 

were Send ae card for samples. ** Estampe 
» 132 23d Street, New York City 


THE FERNERY— Bal E. 33rd St. ** The Oldest 
Tea Room in Ne ork.”” Club “ie ye 
Lunch, Tea, Dinner 3 a la Carte, 8 to 8. 
Sundays 10 to 8. Smoking in conservatory. 


“ARTS & CRAFTS Novelty DE LUXE.” 

Cracks the nuts & catches the shells. Parsons 

Nut-Bowl, $3.50 to $5. Catalog, with color illus. 
Parsons Nut Bowl Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





CHARLOTTE BURR. Perhaps you would likc 
the assistance of an experienced buyer? My 
services cost you nothin Goods on Prey el, 
Write for particulars. 11 Nassau St., N.Y.City. 





Specialty Shops 


WHILE YOU LIVE eat at ‘The Clover.” 
For when you're dead all eating’s over 

640 Madison Avenue, (cor. 59th St.), N. Y. 
Our famous Chocolate Marshmallow Cake, si: 


VOGUE COVERS—VANITY FAIR COVERS 
(by arrangement with the oppor artistic- 
ally framed, ready to hang, $1 prepai 

Walker Reddy Co., 1181 Broadway, N. Y. 





MRS. gown, McCALLA DAVIS—606 West 

116th S N. Y.; will do all kinds of shopping 

for you. “hervies tree. Specializing wall-papers, 
hintzes, rugs and artistic furnishings. 


FOR COUNTRY COTTAGES, made by the 

Blind. Rugs, cushions, baskets, trays, hampers 

hammocks, etc. ew York Association for the 
Blind, 111 E. 59th Street, N. Y 


TAKE LUNCH AT REPETTI’S, near the 

Waldorf. Delicious cooking. Perfect service. 

The Club Sandwich is particularly “os cea 
Repetti, 30 W. 34th St., New Yo 


KEWPIE FERNS—something quite new. 
Imagine a Fern Ball penppec around a Kewpie. 
Ask, Stumpp—761 Fifth Ave., New. York. 
el. Plaza 8190. 





MRS. BERTHA E. L. OSTEYEE—General 
shopping. Fifteen years in South. Knows cus- 
toms, conditions. Personal attention. Refcr- 
ences. 305 W. 45th St., N. Y. Tel. 7730 Bryant. 


KITTEN GRAB BAG. Gay cloth kitten, 
stuffed with 20 “ee “grabs.” Height 17 
inches. Price $1.50. Amusing novelties. Studio 
Shops,"’ Studios, 20-23, 96 Fifth Ave., N. Y 


“*TCHAI-NA-YA’”’ (Russian Tea Room). 
Lunches atternoon Tea. Gift box of Russian 
Tea, 50c p’pd. Russian Handicraft on sale. 116 
8. Michigan Siva, Chicago. Polakoff & Weigle. 


HANGING PARROTS bg Stained Glass. You 
can hang them in the windows or doors. 
aes, Fel Fifth Aes N. Y. C., Tel. Plaza 
8190. “New York’s Favorite Flower Shop.” 





MRS. E. F. BASSETT will shop for or with 
ee your house; wees s negra, 


Goods on approval. Ne 
145 W. loath St.. N.Y. Tel. - z Riverside. 


OGRAM RINGS—The latest novelty for 
the refined. Designed and made individually in 
Gold — Platinum. Write the ig saristeing 

. B. C. Shop, Westerly, R. I 


COLONIA hae ROOM 
located 


MARBLE BOWLS es wisltely colored. Willow 

Bird Cages. New designs in Vases. Stumpp 

761 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., Tel. Plaza $190, seer 
Shinnecock Road, Southampton, L.I 





IT’S TOO WARM for you TO SHOP. Let me 

procure anything you want and send it to you 

on approval without charge. Sporting er. a 
specialty. Irma Kory, 366 Fifth Ave., N. 


NEW YORK VISITORS and Shoppers when 
assing through Grand Central Terminal, upper 
evel, visit the Crest Novelty Shop. Kimonos, 

gloves, hoisery, veils & notions. Miss Duryee. 


379 FIFTH AVENUE 
in the heart 


of the 
Shopping District 





SHOP IN NEW YORK—Elizabeth C. Malady 
will purchase for you, personally, anything in 
wearing apparel or gifts. Prompt service. No 
charge. 33 Convent Ave., New York. 


RS. HOYT, Merion Sta., Pa., sells Smocks, 


& 
Harbor, Me., & Haarsaed Ghon fav ferford, Pa. 


BETWEEN gore AND 36TH STREETS 
n 


their new 
Colonia Building. 





ITALIAN SPORT HATS, Brittany China, 
Handwoven fabrics, Decorative boxes, Import- 
ed novelties. Sarah R. Morse & Frances B. Steb- 
bins, The Craftsman Bldg., 6 E. 39th St., N.Y. 








Vacuum Cleaners 





M EDGENA BROWN TIPS. _ Intimate 
knowledge of all New York stores. A specialty 
of purchasing all articles of wearing apparel, 
etc., featured in Vanity Fair, 503-5th Ave., N.Y 





Summer Attractions 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL. What 2 dainty 
delicious 35c luncheon can be had in N. 
until you visit ‘The Pirouette,”” 22 E. 45 St., 
N. Y. C. Also a la Carte. Delicious Waffie:. 





*““VACUUM CLEANER SHOP,”’ 131 W. 425t., 
N. Y., sells 42 different an Vacuum Cleaners 
at wholesale prices. Wonderful assortment: 
Mail orders. Send for a price list No. 16. 





MRS. CAROLINE PLOWS. Experience has 
taught me that certain shops excel in certain 
lines. I will shop for or with you. No charge. 
Goods sent on approval. 7 W. 92d St., N. Y. 


WLING, POCKET BILLIARDS and rol- 
ler skating. Best sentpnes in N. Y. Refined 
environment for ladies and gentlemen. Grand 
Central Palace, Lex. Ave., 46th St entrance. 








Toilet Preparations 


Watches 








MRS. HELEN ROBERTS, 456! Sth Ave., N.Y. 
ops for or with y 
Persottal I attention 


No ‘charge. 
Tel. Ford. 4 


MODERN DANCES THOROUGHLY taught. 
25c half hr. lesson. Priv. Instructor. 50c¢ half 
hr. lesson. Priv. Room. Priv. Inst. Dancing 
Carnival, Lexington Ave., 46th St. entrance. 


NOON ‘‘10’’—A delightful antiseptic cream 
ee for Rough, Red Skin, Pimples, Ev- 
zema, Sunburn, Tan, or any imperfection ‘Ot the 
Skin.Postpd.$1. Nanoon Mfg.Co. ,Bayonne,N.J. 








UP-TO-DATE. Waltham, Elgin, Howard, 
Illinois watches, etc., exchanged for old models. 
re id saved by getting our prices. Walter 
& Co., 182 Broadway, New York. Est. 1891. 





MADAME LEONIE, 373-4th Ave., Room 802, 

. Y. 15 years experience as fitter. Specialist in 
TN, Wholesale connections. Shop with or for 
you.Free. References.Circular.Tel.6403 Mad.Sq. 


FREE TAXICAB SERVICE to Dancing Carni- 
val. Will send for you between 4th & 80th Sts., 
free of charg 

‘Open Afternoons and Evenings. 


CUCUMBERCREAM, madefromfreshcucum- 
bers. A wonderful soothing cream; takes away 
windburn & autumn tan; $ eisr. Booklet. Mme. 
Helene,546-5th Av.,N.Y. Alice Maynard Store. 





Willow Furniture 





MRS. CHARLES ELLISON, Chicago and 
Louisville. I shop for out of town penne, — 
& furnish street, eve. dresses ults, us. 
36StateSt.,Chicago; NortonBidg. ‘Louisville. Ky. 





IFTH AVE. OF SHOPS 

This is Vanity Fair Shopping District of 
unusual services representing the best 
shops from San Francisco to New York. 





JEAN WALLACE BUTLER’S FAMOUS 
Buena Skin Tonic. No Toilet Table Pog ang 
without it. The friend of cultured women. 

paid $1. 422 South Hoyne Avenue, Chicago, I'l. 





McHUGHWILLOW FURNITURE gives to 
The Country House American Comfort with 
English smartness. our unusual Chintzes. 





See 
Joseph P. McHugh & Son, 9 W. 42d St., N. ¥- 
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Cotr. Life Pub. Co. 
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Special Offer 


rd, Three Months for One Dollar 


wet The Neutral Number of Life (Canadian, $1.13; Foreign, $1.26) 
— on sale Tuesday, July 27) at Open only to new subscribers; no 
all news-stands. Ten cents. subscriptions renewed at this rate 
If your dealer is out of it, LIFE, 25 West 31st Street, New York U 


to let us know. One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04) 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME 


In every field of human endeavor, there are certain 
names that stand out above others as denoting some- 


thing finer than the rest. 


Whenever or wherever you 


find these names, you find quality—and you know you 
have found it without submitting it to test. 


It is so with motor vehicles, and 
for years thoseof us who havehad 
to do with the building of Sim- 
plex cars have had ever in mind 
that thought of the Simplex name. 


To build each Simplex the best 
we know how, regardless of 
cost—and better, if possible, than 
any we have ever built before— 
is our constant aim. 


Thus, we do not build yearly 
models, but each car turned out 
represents the latest product of 
an organization ever striving to 
surpass its last achievement. 


Our latest product—‘‘The Crane 
Model Six-Cylinder Simplex’ — 
is the finest chassis we have 
ever seen. 


“The Crane Six’”—of which it 
is an improved model—was pro- 
claimed by experts ‘““The World’s 
Best Chassis,” but this surpasses 
the former Crane models, and 
we believe surpasses any motor 


vehicle that has ever been 
produced. 


No adequate idea of the perfec- 
tion of its performance can be 
had until experienced. 


It provides an entirely new idea 
of six-cylinder ability, and 
proves—in a Simplex, at least— 
that more than six cvlinders are 
unnecessary. 


To provide that Simplex pur- 
chasers—whether they drive a 
four- or six-cylinder model—may 
have the privilegeof owning a car 
whose distinction remains an ex- 
clusive, personal possession, we 
have provided that each individ- 
ual body, for both four- and six- 
cylinder models shall be different. 


Thus, there will be nothing 
about your Simplex to suggest 
a stream of cars. It will stand 
aloof — exclusive—unsurpassed, 
in appearance as well as in 
performance. 


A Simplex Chassis is guaranteed for life so long as 
it remains the property of the original purchaser 


SIMPLEX AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Inc. 
240 West 59th Street, New York 
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SCANDAL AT A NEWPORT WEDDING 


The Truth About an Odd Occurrence at the Recent Marriage of Miss Ethel Durant 


(Epitor’s NOTE. 


KINDLY GUEST (female): Well! [ve known 
the bride since before she had her teeth 
straightened and I can truthfully say that I 
never saw her look so plain. 

KINDLY GUEST (male): You know the 
groom’s a great pal of mine. I’m devoted to 
him. Did you happen to notice how common 
his family all looked—at the wedding? 

AUCTION FIEND (female): Let’s try to 
scrape up a fourth. I’ve nailed Dicky, and 
now I want to get Mrs. Rutherford; she’s 
such a good loser. 

ONE OF THE BRIDE’S DISCARDED SUITORS: 
I say, Stuyvesant, you are a lucky chap. 

Mr. Stuyvesant (the groom): Yes, indeed, 
Iam. I really don’t deserve it, do I? 

ONE OF THE BRIDESMAIDS: I tell you I 
won't sit beside him. He spilt a lobster 
croquette on me. He’s intoxicated, and that’s 
all there is to it. 

THE BEST MAN: Well, I’m hanged. Here’s 
that beastly envelope—right in my waistcoat 
pocket. It has the hundred dollar biil in it 
which I promised to hand over to that funny 
old bishop. 

THE YOUNGEST USHER: Listen to me, 
Blanche, let’s chuck all this and beat it down to 
Bailey’s Beach. There won’t be a soul in 
sight and when we are there I can tell you— 
over and over again—how much I love you. 

THE BRIDE’S YOUNG BROTHER (to the parlor 
maid, in the pantry): You just wait, Nettie, 
until you see Ethel’s motor. I’ve tied my 
rubber boots on the back of it and I’ve got 
Ethel’s trunk all plastered over with Ma’s 
white silk stockings. 

A WINE-AGENT (who is a guest, and has 
supplied the champagne, speaking to the butler): 
What’s the matter here? Why don’t they bring 
up a dozen bottles of that Perriot d’Or? 

A NEWPORT TELEGRAPH OPERATOR (clicking 
away): The bride was a vision of youth, 
beauty, enframing frills, and plaited tulle. Her 
veil hung the length of her train and one 
corner, plaited and split, formed a cascade of 
frills at the sides, while the 

Mrs. Durant (the bride’s mother): They’ll 
miss the train. They’ll miss the train. Oh, 
where is Ethel? 

THE GRooM: No, indeed. 
it, indeed I don’t. 

THE AUCTION FIEND: Well, I’ve got Mrs. 
Rutherford for our fourth and now I can’t find 
Dicky. Oh, dear, why did I ever—— 

Mr. Durant (the bride’s father): Yes, I 
shall miss her terribly. I shall feel like a lion 
robbed of my whelp—you’ll find the cigars in 
the dining room. © 

THE YOUNGEST USHER (to the auction fiend): 
Sorry, I can’t, really. I’m taking Blanche to 
Bailey’s Beach and her car’s at the door—and 
besides, I’ve lost my hat. 

A RUDDY USHER (in Mr. Durant’s bedroom): 
Hanged good thing that old Durant and I 
wear the same sized collars. This is the third 
time to-day that I’ve dipped into his private 
stock. I’m hotter’n—— 

BRIDE’S YOUNG BROTHER: I’ve ordered 
fifty bags of rice, and twelve horns. It’s going 
to be wonderful, but I wish Ethel would get 
a move on. 

THE GRooM: You’re dead right, old soldier, 
I don’t deserve it, do I? 

DETECTIVE (on guard over the wedding 





I don’t deserve 


“Club Topics,” usually so reliable in reporting the more 
regrettable incidents in the home life of the exalted residents of Newport, certainly 
slipped up in the matter of the now public scandal of the Durant-Stuyvesant wedding. 
Its assumption that the bride’s refusal to leave her parents’ house after the ceremony 
was due to a tempestuous quarrel with the groom, has unfortunately gained credence 
everywhere. The usually infallible ‘Town Fellow,” too, was lamentably wide of the 
mark in accounting for the bride’s somewhat eccentric behavior by alleging 
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AT THE MAID-OF-HONOR’'S TABLE 

(Note oF ApoLtoGy. We regret to have to admit that 
our artist has failed, in this drawing, exactly to repro- 
duce the spirit of a noon-time wedding breakfast at 
Newport. Never having been to Newport, and knowing 
nothing of the social life there—save what he has been 
able to glean from the society columns of the New York 
newspapers—our artist has erred in bestowing upon his 
characters a formality of costume not, as a rule, insisted 
upon by Newport hostesses—at mid-day meals.) 


presents, to Mr. Durant whom he mistakes for 
the caterer): Say, bo, leave them pearls alone, 
and, look here, when you come up again, fetch 
us a plate of chicken salad? 

BRIDE’S FATHER: Can’t anybody stop that 
infernal band? If not, tell ’em to play on the 
lawn. 

Stout GuEsT (female): First he stepped on 
my dress, and then, as he turned to apologize, 
he showered me with tomato bouillon. He 
simply ruined my 

TYPESETTER (in New Vork, setting telegraphic 
copy in the composing roo.x of the “‘ Herald’’): 
—while the parure of diamonds—the lavish gift 
of the bride’s parents—was originally a highly- 
prized possession of ex-Queen Amélie of 
Portugal. The central stone is said to be the 
xrpy xrpy xrpy cab mmmm 

WINE AGENT GUEST (to the butler): What the 
devil is the matter here? Why don’t they bring 
up two dozen bottles of that Perriot d’Or? 

BRIDE’S FATHER (to group of wilted ushers): 
Boys! What do you say to standing up at the 
sideboard in the dining room? 

AUCTION FIEND (under high nervous strain): 
Oh, dear; now that I’ve got all my four 
together, I can’t find a card-table. 

THE BRIDE’s ABERDEEN TERRIER (under 
the dining-room sideboard): It’s a battle. 
That’s what it is—a battle. 

THE BRIDE’S MOTHER’S MAID (below stairs): 
—it took me an hour to make her up, and even 
before I had finished, all the colors on her 
began to run something terrible 

THE GROOM: Yes, I know it, I’m the luckiest 
chap in the world. 

THE BRIDE’S BROTHER: Hooray! The rice 
bags have come. Everybody get ready— 
but I wish Ethel would breeze in. 











that she had become violently hysterical because of an inherited tendency to epilepsy. 
The discussion as to what really took place at “‘Oakhurst,” has lately become so 
general that the bride’s parents—Mr. and Mrs. De Peyster Durant—have implored 
Vanity Fair to place before its readers a faithful account of what actually occurred 
at their villa after the bride had gone to her room for the avowed purpose of don- 
ning her going-away gown. 
Durant—and the charming bride—this trifling, if somewhat tardy, favor.) 


We are, of course, only too glad to do Mr. and Mrs. 


CARRIAGE CALLER (through the mega phone): 
The bride’s kerridge! Y 

THE BEST MAN: Confound it all. I promised 
to buy their railroad tickets and here I’ve 
gone and forgotten all about it. 

A KIND FRIEND (female): —she better get 
her settlement now. Old father Stuyvesant 
is as mean as a miser and astricky as a thiei 

THE BRIDE’S OLD NURSE (alone in her room, 
weeping): My poor little girl. My darling 
little Ethel. 

THE BUTLER (who has finally persuaded the 
visiting wine-agent to allow him a rake-of on 
the champagne): Here, you men there. Bring 
up three dozen bottles of that Perriot d’Or. 

A VISITING VALET: Yes, sir, hit’s God's own 
truth. Them there ushers ’as sat hup all 
night a playin’ poker, they ’as; hand every 
blessed one on ’em as drunk as lords and none 
on ’em ’as went to bed, and honly two on ’em 
"as what you might call “washed.” 

THE Groom: Yes, I know I am. Thanks! 
Thanks!—Where the deuce is Ethel? 

THE BRIDE’S FATHER: Where is Ethel? 

THE BRIDE’S MOTHER: I’m going to her 
room to rout her out. 

ROOM CLERK AT THE HoTeL TotralNe, 
Boston (through a speaking tube): Tell the 
housekeeper to get the third floor suite ready. 
There’s a Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant coming 
to-night from Newport. 

CARRIAGE CALLER: The bride’s kerridge 
stops the way. 

THE BRIDE’S BROTHER: Now then, every- 
body! Get ready with the rice. j 

AN UPSTAIRS MAID (to the bride’s mother): 
Heet ees no use, Madame. I knock: I knock: 
I knock: and Mademoiselle, she do not 
anserre! 

MALE VOICES FROM BELOW: 
acquaintance be forgot dy 

THE BRIDE’S NURSE (alone, drying her eves): 
Oh, Ethel, my darling. If you ever had a 
little girl of your own—a little girl as good and 
as pure as yourself—you’d let your old nurse 
look after her, wouldn’t you, my dearie? 

THE BRIDE’S MOTHER: Why doesn’t some- 
body send for a locksmith? 

THE BEST MAN: They’ve missed the last 
Boston train. Let’s break down the door. 

BRIDE’S MOTHER: Break down the door. 

THE BRIDE’S FATHER: Bright idea. Come on, 
there! Now then, are you ready? Altogether 
now—shove! 

MALE VOIcEs (from below): “In the days of 
auld lang syne.” 

THE BRIDE’S FATHER (as the door collapses 
and reveals his daughter, still in her bridal 
dress and veil, seated on a chaise longue, her 
bridal bouquet on her lap): In the name of 
Heaven, Ethel, what the deuce do you mean 
by this? It’s a scandal. That’s what it is— 
a scandal. 

THE BRIDE: Why, what’s the matter, Papa? 

THE BRIDE’S FATHER: “ What’s the matter?” 
Do you mean to sit up there, looking like a 
frosted birthday cake, and ask me “what’s 
the matter?’’ Do you happen to know that 
you’re a married woman? 

THE BRIDE (a great and sudden wonder com- 
ing into her eyes): Oh, papa, dear! How 
terrible of me. I had forgotten all about it. 
You see, dear, I’ve been reading the new 
number of VANITY Farr. 
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is the accepted choice for 


the Silver of Sentiment 
and the Silver of Service 


A gift, for example, should carry the Gorham name 
-indeed to give sitverware without the Gorham name is 
so rare as fo be almost a breach of gift etiquette! 


And shat is true of gifts of silverware to others is 
doubly true with respect to the silverware swith which, 
from time to time, you enrich the possessions of home. 


The name Gorham is as substantial as that metal 
in which the Gorham Silversmiths have wrought eshty- 
64 years of leadership inthe silverware of sentiment 
and service. 


Look for the Gorham trade-mark 
on all sterling SiO 


silverware ~WrevGne 


That trade-mark on a piece of silverware, be the price 
little or large, establishes fidelity of design and. integ- 
rity of workmanship, and is universally recognized as 
the standard for solid silver and for silverware value. 


Ask for Gorham Silverware in any of 
the leading jeweler’s stores anywhere- 
it costs no more, but the_yield is greater. 





yh rserey EL 
M COMPANY 
SILVERSMITHS ann GOLDSMITHS 


NEW YORK 
Works - Providence and New York_ 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 
New York WoMEN WHO Earn $50,000 A YEAR—By Anne O’Hagan - - - - 


IN AND ABOUT THE THEATRE 
De Wor Hoprper—A Memory by Joseph H. Choate - - - - - - - - - 
DANCERS OF DisTINCTION Now 1N New YoRK —- - - - - - = = = = 
THEATRICAL Hors D’OEUvRES—Served by Alan Dale - - - - - - - - - 
Here ARE Lapies! Leapinc Lapies! Dancinc Lapigs! - - - - - —- - 
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From her most recent portrait, by Victor Gr Ts 


Marie Doro: an Artist Among Recent Movie Prodigies 


N the article on the opposite page, the author—in an 
attempt to prove the enormous salaries now being 
paid to women in New York—explains that Miss Dorohas 
earned as much $4,000 in ten days’ time. She has lately 
received an offer from Daniel Frohman, of ““The Famous 
Players,” for $100,000 for a year’s work on the films. 
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NEW YORK WOMEN WHO EARN 


And the Remarkable Increase in the Number of Those 


months of June and July, the Commis- 

sioner of Internal Revenue for New York 

has become convinced that the earning 
capacity of New York women is a fairly good 
reason for giving them the suffrage—in 
November. Perhaps, some day, he will let 
the world know to how many of the checks, 
sent by women in payment of their income tax, 
was attached one of those specially printed 
little blanks, which the suffragists have circu- 
lated so widely, reading: “I pay this tax under 
protest, in obedience to a law in the making 
of which I had no voice.” 

A few weeks ago the editor of this magazine 
stated, in a widely contradicted address, that 
lie knew, personally, a dozen women in New 
York who were earning over $50,000 a year, 
by their own talents or industry. He said 
that he also knew fifty more who were earning 
$10,000 a year, or over. His statement was 
widely ridiculed and challenged, by many 
newspapers, and space writers, and by a host 
of conservative persons (whose social ideas 
had ceased to develop at the end of President 
Hayes’ administration, or thereabouts). They 


[: is more than probable that, during the 


sought to convince the editor that the clever: 


—and presumably beautiful—ladies had a 
little deceived him. 


HE writer has just completed a wie 
investigation into the question of the earn- 
ings of successful New York women. And she 
is quite convinced that without any exploring 
of New York’s by-ways, the editor’s statement 
was, in reality, a mild one. 

Take for example, the playwrights. 

Miss Jean Webster is a modest woman and 
wouldn’t for worlds make anarchists and 
bomb-throwers of the envious rest of us by 
telling exactly what she earns. But she does 
permit herself to say that from $500.00 to 
$700.00 a week is what “‘ Daddy-Long-Legs,”’ 
in the hands of a single company, nets her as 
the author of it. Well, there have been several 
companies playing ‘‘Daddy-Long-Legs”’ for 
the greater part of the past year. There are, 
in addition, royalties on the moving picture 
tights of it, royalties upon it in book form, 
princely prices for other work, a serial and 
several short stories from her pen—and other 
side issues to swell the youthful playwright’s 
income, during the past year, toa figure a little 
over $50,000. 

Since we began with playwrights let us go 
on with them. 

There is “Twin Beds” continuing for 
Margaret Mayo—Mrs. Edgar Selwyn—the 
beneficent work of endowment which her first 
farce, “Baby Mine” began for her, a few 
years ago. Mrs. Selwyn has had several 
50,000 years, and more are in store for her. 

Then—but not in the $50,000 class—there 


By Anne O’Hagan 


is Eleanor Gates, whose “Poor Little Rich 
Girl” not only gave great delight to New York’s 
jaded public, a winter ago, but made her a 
comfortably rich little girl herself. And then 
there is Rachel Crothers. Or consider the 
case of Kate Douglas Wiggin—whose ‘‘ Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm” laid a neat fortune in 
her lap when it went upon the boards, after 
following as a book, the filial example of 
“The Birds’ Christmas Carol’ and the 
Penelope stories in laying treasures of love 
and admiration there. And if Mrs. Francis 
Hodgson Burnett, down at her place on Long 
Island, fails to feel the financial security of a 
steel magnate, with “Sara Crewe” and 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy” and the “Dawn of a 
To-morrow” defying: time and change—but 
the thing is unthinkable. 


AN D since we are speaking of the stage, what 

of the actresses? In what golden chariots 
may they not ride during the period of their 
prosperity, and ever after, if they are but wise 
and thrifty! That printed slip of defiance to 
the income tax commissioner seems tame 
when one considers what Miss Maude Adams 
or Miss Ethel Barrymore might say—or 
Laurette Taylor, or Ruth Chatterton, or 








(c) Mishkin ALMA GLUCK 

During the past twelve months Miss Gluck has 
earned more money than any woman in America. 
Her royalties from phonograph records now 
exceed those of any other artist, with the possible 
exception of Caruso. Her year’s income, from 
records and concerts, has been in excess of $120,000 











$50,000 A YEAR 


Who Earn $10,000 


Billie Burke, or Jane Cowl, or Frances Starr, 
or Margaret Illington, or Margaret Anglin, 
or Dorothy Donnelly or Chrystal Herne, or. 
many, many less resplendent twinklers in the 
theatrical sky. 

And the vaudeville favorities! There «re, 
literally, a dozen of them who earn more than 
ten thousand dollars, like Gertrude Hoffmann, 
or Beatrice Herford, or Nora Bayes, or 
Nazimova, or Calve, for instance. Chief 
among them is Eva Tanguay whose salary is 
somewhere between $50,000 and $75,000 a year. 

As for the film actresses, they are out of the 
Arabian Nights, no less! Think of the Mary 
Pickfords at $100,000 a year, and Marguerite 
Clarks at over $50,000 and the Mary Fullers, 
Lottie Briscoes, Pearl Whites, Anita Stewarts, 
Ruth Rowlands, Irene Fenwicks, Marie Doros, 
Pauline Fredericks, and many others at 
salaries which take one’s breath away. 

Marie Doro, more or less of a novice on the 
films, has recently received an offer by a 
responsible firm—of $100,000 a year. She 
has earned within the past year, by acting ond 
movies, as much as $4,000 in ten days. 


ISS GERALDINE FARRAR is acting 
for the “movies” for two months this 
summer at a fabulous salary. Next winter she 
will receive $2,500 a performance for singing 
in opera or concert. This says nothing of her 
royalties on phonograph records. Think of 
Lucrezia Bori and Miss Ober, and the other 
opera singers. One of the impresarios, who has 
managed many concert and opera singers 
furnishes a careful estimate of the incomes of 
only a few of them thus: Alma Gluck, $75,000 
a year; Schumann-Heink, $85,000; Emmy 
Destinn, $50,000; Julia Culp, $20,000; Frances 
Alda, $25,000; Gadski, $30,000; Fremstad, 
$30,000; Caroline Hudson Alexander, $10,000. 
These sums only represent the earnings of 
ordinary concert work; what would be added 
to them by including the fees and royalties 
from records made for the talking machine 
companies, one’s dazed mathematical faculties 
fail to compute. Through the making of 
records, even the comparatively modest in- 
comes of violinists, like Kathleen Parlow’s 
and Maude Powell’s ten-to-fifteen-thousand- 
dollars-a-year, are greatly increased. 

Alma Gluck, during the past twelve months, 
has probably earned more money than any 
woman alive. She is, today, the most popular 
singer in the phonograph. Her total income, 
from concerts and records, has considerably 
exceeded $120,000. 

Before we leave the stage and turn to the 
more prosaic occupations in which women are 
laying up wealth, let us look at the dancers! 
How much do women like Mrs. Vernon Castle, 
or Pavlowa, make? It has been carefully 
computed that Mrs. Castle and her husband 
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(c) Mishkin (c) Hill Straithmore 
SCHUMANN-HEINK IRENE CASTLE MARY PICKFORD 
Concert Singer Dancer Movie Star 





(c) Hill " 
have earned more than $110,000 during the past twelve months. Following 


after Mrs. Castle are Joan Sawyer and Florence Walton, and Bessie Clayton 
MARGARET MAYO and a half dozen others. GERALDINE FARRAR 
Playwright And then there are the women writers! There are many of these who earn Prima Donna 

$10,000 a year even without help from the dramatization of their work. 
Fannie Hurst is one of the authoresses among those present at any gambol on 
Mt. Croesus of ten-thousand-dollar women. Take Elizabeth Jordan, editor and 
writer. Consider Gertrude Atherton—she is a New Yorker now—and those 
strong, colorful novels of hers. And Edna Ferber, and Kathleen Norris, and 
Mrs. Riggs, and Gene Stratton Porter and a dozen others. Take even the 
woman publicist, who does not expect to rank financially with those writers 
whose function is primarily to amuse; she, also (Miss Ida Tarbell, for instance) 
does not find ten thousand a year a goal at all impossible of attainment. 

And the ladies who illustrate. If May Wilson Preston, one of those rare 
human beings who may claim to be a satirist and a humorist with the pencil, 
demanded, instead of the beggarly ten or fifteen thousand dollars which she now 
earns, a hundred thousand a year, it would not be her admiring public which 
vould demur or call her claim too large! 


HEN there’s Helen Dryden, who does covers, and fashion pictures, and who 

designs costumes for Mr. Dillingham. And there is Rose O’Neill Wilson, the 
mother of all the Kewpies. Once the Kewpie pictures and dolls were the whole 
Kewpie family. But now, with factories turning out Kewpie dolls, Kewpie 
dishes, boxes, jewelry, candy, clocks, clothes, post-cards, toys—and with 
Mrs. Wilson receiving royalties on every one of them, it is safe to say that she 
has long ago passed the $50,000 mark. 

And the artists and portrait painters! What about Cecilia Beaux and Mrs. 
Rand and Miss Emmet, and others like unto them? And the sculptors, like 
Mrs. Whitney and Evelyn Longman! Ten thousand dollars a year would be 
meagre pay for them. 

: But all these women—the conservative man is likely to object—have “SS 
ROSE O'NEILL WILSON unusual talents—genius; an afflatus apart from the gift of mere industry. ™- Asano 
Mother of the Kewpies But we are adidas him. We beg him to look at the heads of schools, of a — — 
business enterprises, of cigarette factories, of decorating establishments, of ee 
dressmaking houses. 

What does he say to the schools in New York like those built up by Mrs. 
Finch (now Mrs. Cosgrave), by Miss Clara Spence, Miss Chapin, Miss Marie 
Bowen, Miss Rutz-Rees, and many more? That schools like these earn mul- 
tiples of $1c,o00 a year cannot be denied. (Continued on page 80) 















































(c) 
Murillo Misnkin Moffett 
EVA TANGUAY EMMY DESTINN MAUDE ADAMS MARGUERITE CLARK JEAN WEBSTER 


A Dozen New York Women, Each of Whom Has Earned Over $50,000 During the Past Year 
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Sporting Marriages and Affinities 


Matches Resulting From the Sport of Love—and Matches Resulting From the Love of Sport 





NOwabays it is never wise to marry unless there is the 

bond of a kindred taste in outdoor sport. Look at these 
three upper couples, for instance, as drawn by Babette. 
They foolishly got married simply because they happened to 
love each other, and were well mated, in years, weight, 


their tastes in sport were wholly dissimilar, and so they had 
to establish sporting affinities. And, immediately, peace and 
happiness reigned. True, they are not particularly well 
matched as to size, age, brains, avoirdupois, finances, or 
Social Register standing—but in these breezing, sport 


money, height, intellect, and social position. 


But, alas, 


loving, outdoor times, what is a little thing like that? 














The Jitney Maid 


The Diary of the Journey, by 
E. L. McKinney 


The Passengers and Motor Body, 
by Babette 


VERY morning Banker Brown 
Took a jitney into town. 
Why? 
Because a maiden fair, 
(Big blue eyes, and coy, and trim, 
With a wealth of wavy hair) 
Used to sit right next to him. 


ND at ten, Attorney Gray 
Took a jitney bus each day. 
Why? 


Because his heart did glow, 
Seeing eyes of cobalt blue, 

Beside him for a mile or so, 
And a witching curl or two. 


ECIL also took the line 
In the abendsonnenschein. 
Why? 
Because a maiden’s locks, 
And her half averted eye, 
Thrilled his love-lorn heart for blocks— 
Made him pass his office by. 


ND at night the jitbus driver 
Gladly used to hand a fiver 
To— 
Two blue eyes that made life gay, 
Hair that banished thought of sorrow; 
Saying, “‘Caught a mob to-day; 
Be on hand at eight to-morrow.” 











Campbell 


CHAR . A GIBSON 

Born in 1867. Sold his first drawing—to “Life’’— 
in 1884. The Gibson social types were the proto- 
types, or rather predecessors, of quite a number of 
other social types. For thirty years he has proved 
a fine and healthy influence in ory rican illustration. 
in his career he developed a pen and ink style 
that was wholly original—and contagious. He loves 
young people, especially such young people as 
healthy and handsome and decent and honest 

and American. Our best known illustrator 


FREDERICK R. GRUGER 
3orn in Philadelphia, in 1871. One of the noblest 
Romans of them all! He reads his story more 
faithfully than even Mrs. Preston. Study his 
drawings and you will see that he knows everything 
about everything. He draws, with apparent ease, 
all things, from a hencoop to a ducal palace. Not 
only that, but he also knows all about hens and 
dukes. Likewise, he knows all about mowing 
machines, and snake fences. He draws real people 
and real things and puts them where they belong 


A Dozen of the Most D 





(c) Pirie MacDonald 
WILLIAM J. GLACKENS 

Born in Philadelphia, in 1870. Studied in Phila- 
delphia and Paris. Of late he has given up his 
great career in illustrating because of his greater 
love for color and oil. Though the most inde- 
pendent, he has been in many ways the most influ- 
ential illustrator of our time. He observes the 
life around him with truly baffling ke 

draws it with masterful directness and simplicity. 
If Glackens would only give up painting (and 
fishing) he would be one of the best illustrators alive 


BOARDMAN ROBINSON 
Began as an illustrator and developed into a 
cartoonist. He killed the old, badly drawn, cross- 
hatch-line cartoon, and developed a cartoon which 
was also a work of art. His big ideas and his 
big drawings have been reproduced more frequently 
in European papers than those of any other 
American artist. In method and grasp he belongs 
to the bold and simple school of Daumier. A few 
of his swift lines and a little of his grim, sardonic 
humor are more deadly than columns of editorials 


Count de Strelecki 
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Sarony 

ie HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 

Born in 1873; studied at the Art Students asi 
in New York. His pictures always look as if he 
had a lot of fun in doing them. He bangs aw 
with a big brush, or a big pastel, and puts on 
swipes of color, yet his people always look mira: 
lously spick and span. A bit of an idealist, he can 


not bear to make people ugly, or wicked, or poor r. 
We can never quite believe in the villainy of 
villains, but we like to believe in those stalw 
men, and in those healthy, starry-eyed girls of 


HENRY RALEIGH 

Born in 1881. He solved most of his early artistic 
problems by working for the newspapers. He is 
an easy and adroit workman and is almost pe 
in his ability to make a 3 B. Wolf crayon hold its 
quality despite the inevitable butchery te 
engrave Students of illustration will 
find in him a sure a. great knowles 
of American charac are always par- 
ticularly admirable—and a ‘aan and healthy love 

of life, and sport, and manliness and beauty 
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Sarony 
ARTHUR I. KELLER 

Born in 1867. Studied in New York and Munich. 
Keller’s people always seem more at ease when 
dressed in by-gone fashions than they do in the 
fashions of to-day. But he is the soul of versatility, 
and nothing dismays him; and he does all things— 
and mirrors all epochs—w ell. The spontaneity of 
his work is its most remarkable quality, for the 
reason that—although he is a close student, a true 
master of composition, and an adroit technician— 
his drawings always suggest an unlabored freedom. 


WALLACE MORGAN 
Born in 1873; studied at the National Academy, 
but learned much from early newspaper work. He 
scems to be vitally interested in all sorts of people 
and things but we suspect that he finds the social 
background and the highly colored life of fashion- 
able society most worthy of his so deft and sardonic 
chronicling. In him America possesses a wholly 
admirable master of satire. His greatest gift is a 
Heaven-born power of making an étude de mocurs 
and compressing it within the confines of a sketch. 








Harting 
A. B. WENZEL 

Born in Detroit in 1864: studied in Munich and 
Paris. Just as George du Maurier succeeded in 
impressing a type on London society—a type to 
which it straightway proceeded to conform—so 
Wenzel succeeded in impressing his type on America. 
He paints—with lots of dash and vigor and color— 
tall and imposing men and women who move in 
a most impressive world, a world full of marble 
halls. It is a world in which women are beautiful, 
and love is beautiful—and even sin is beautiful. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
Flagg was an infant prodigy. He was born in 1877, 
and sold his first drawing in 1889. He studied in 
New York, London and Paris. Flagg does well 
any kind of illustrating or painting but he is almost 
too facile to be faithful. He works in any and 
every medium with ease—just naturally, and as a 
matter of course. He is a very efficient young man. 
He writes stories and comic operas. He drives 
a motor car, plays golf, runs the Dutch Treat Club, 
paints portraits, and illustrates a// the magazines. 





Geisler 
REGINALD BIRCH 

Birch, the dean of our illustrators, was born in 
1862 and studied in Munich. He is a genuine 
satirist and always leaves the impression that he 
is thoroughly familiar with the particular society 
which he is engaged in recording. In all his 
drawings one feels, first: dramatic quality, or 
movement; and, second, a delightfully restrained 
humor in the portrayal of character. His work also 
contains a miraculous feeling of gaiety and youth. 
No satirist was ever more human or kindly. 


MAY WILSON PRESTON 
Mrs. Preston studied in New York and at the 
Whistler School in Paris. Her work is marked by 
a deft characterization, by an unfailing and amazing 
sense of humor, and by a keen sympathy with all 
her pictured personages. She attains a richness 
and variety in her blacks which almost makes one 
think that her illustrations are in color. She 
studies her MSS. carefully and never takes the 
slightest liberty with it. In consequence she is held 
in “high esteem by a large body of grateful writers. 
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De Wolf Hopper’s 
Gilbert & Sullivan Revivals 


And a Few Early Memories of Him 
By 
Joseph H. Choate 
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E WOLF HOPPER comes naturally by his remark- f what 
able powers as a comedian. It is a case of heredity, . Jif pries 
pure and simple. His father, John Hopper, was, in his F a spt 
way, a perfect comedian, off the stage. In my earliest ; arm 
years in New York he was one of my nearest and most iHesip 
devoted friends. wag 
Many years before, he had married—in a runaway ‘ | 
match—the beautiful Rosalie De Wolf, a member of ‘ % GP! 
a distinguished Rhode Island family. The runaway : a i 
couple had lived together for twelve years, without 
sign of any child, when suddenly De Wolf appeared. nor ¢ 
He came upon the stage—the year was 1858—as a great Fren 
. = — surprise—just as he has done a thousand times since. — — — ; ; sing] 
Mr. Hopper in “ Patience” His father, as may be supposed, was wild with Mr. ; ; ” Alsac 
excitement and carried on frantically. The day k 
before the child was born, he greeted the old apple and 
woman at the corner, and said: “You come to trait 
my house to-morrow, and, if it is a boy, I will give you ——— ws ae year: 
the largest plate of buckwheat cakes you ever had.” can t 
I must have seen the child the next day, but he made a ti 
public appearance—his first public appearance—on the third | ete — 
day of his life. His nurse had given him his bath and laid i kg W 
him for a moment on the bed, when John seized him by the | : +g atte 
leg and held him out of the open window over the street, stark | f 3 cant 
naked, for all the world to see that he had a son. | \ A, T 
John was a great walker, and one day he made his appearance | 
in Madison Square with De Wolf in his arms. “Who has lost a y 3 Nor 
baby?” he cried out to the nurses assembled there. ‘Has woul 
anybody lost a baby? See what a splendid baby Ihave found!” | al draw 
Strangely enough, a poor woman, who had recently lost a baby, | anv- 
and was quite crazed by the fact, sprang forward, exclaiming, | d y 
“Tt is mine! It is mine!” John had to appeal to the police! 3 Rg plans 
John himself had a perfect passion for the stage. As a boy i. than 
he used to save up his quarters and buy a ticket to the shilling ee ; cot impr 
_ gallery. When Fanny Kemble was here he used to see her *& of saver 
every night. The theatre was, of course, the perfect horror of 
his father, that grand old Quaker, Isaac rT. Hopper. One night 
his father caught John stealing upstairs at midnight, with his 
shoes in his hands. ‘“‘John,” said he, “where has thee been?” 
“To the theatre,” was the reply. “Whom did thee go to see?” 
“Fanny Kemble.” “But, John,” his father asked, “I hope this 
is the first time thee has ever done such a thing?’ > But John 
replied, ‘No, father, this is the sixty-third time.” 
I do not see how De Wolf Hopper, being his father’s son, 
could ever have been anything else than the comedian he is. I 
was on very intimate terms with the boy in his infancy, so much 
so that on his third birthday—his father and mother were giving 
him a party—he was asked, by one of the early guests, ‘‘Are you : 
: 5 5 three years old yet, Willy?” (he was always called Willy in those , Photographs by White . tudio 
Mr. Hopper in “ Yeoman of the Guard” days). “No,” he answered. “I shan’t be three until Choate comes.’ Mr. Hopper in “Tolanthe” 
Lately I have met him more rarely. But I have always been 
interested in his career, which I trust will rise higher and higher. 
July 5, 1915. Joseph H. Choate. 


Reminiscences by Mr. Choate 
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WILL THE GREAT WAR BE FOUGHT OUT? 


ILL the Great War be fought out? 

Will it be settled by a Peace 
.Conference, resulting from the gen- 

eral conviction on the part of the 

nations involved that they have had enough 
of carnage? Or will exhaustion on both sides 
compel them to accept a settlement that they 
know in their hearts to be only temporary, 
insecure and so a direct incentive to another 
war? These are questions that thoughtful 
Americans are putting to themselves just now. 

The first rift in the solidarity of either side 
occurred on June 26, when the German Social- 
jst party published in the Vorwaerts of Berlin, 
an official manifesto, which led to the immedi- 
ate suppression of that newspaper by the 
German Government. 

This demand for peace was important as 
showing that the German Socialists thought 
that they should not go on backing up the 
Kaiser, once Germany was no longer “in 
darger,” and that they were opposed to any- 
thing like aggression, or the extension of 
Germanic influence over other nations. They 
admitted frankly, however, that the vast 
majority of the Socialists of England and 
France considered Germany a peril and so 
insisted on having the war continued until 
she was beaten. 

President Wilson’s personal investigator, 
Colonel House, on returning from Europe the 
other day, declared that he saw no signs of 
peace anywhere. The rep-esentative of the 
Woman’s Hague Peace Cc.ugress was received 
with chilling politeness by the President of 
always-neutra] Switzerland. Mr. Asquith 
refused recently, in the House of Commons, to 
admit that the Cabinet had any peace terms 
whatever that it cared to talk about. The 
priests in the Italian churches are offering up 
a special daily prayer for the success of the 
army and the accomplishment of Italian 
designs on Trent and Trieste. 


PEAKING as a Socialist, Anatole France 
now declares that peace is neither possible 
nor desirable at the present time, and that any 
Frenchman who talked of such a thing, while a 
single foot of the soil of the Republic—including 
Alsace and Lorraine—or of Belgium, was in the 
hands of the enemy ought to be treated as a 
traitor. Baron D’Estournelles de Constant, for 
years a leading enemy of war, says that there 
can be no peace, as long as Prussian militarism 
continues effectual. 

We, as Americans, are not paying enough 
attention to the Civil War, a source of signifi- 
cant lessons and precedents. 

Two capital mistakes were made in the 
North about the Civil War. People thought it 
would be short and, later on, when it had 
drawn out into the work of years, peace-at- 
any-price advocates plagued Lincoln with 
plans for bringing it to'a close by means other 
than conquest. He took his stand on the 
impregnable theory that the Union must be 
saved, whole, and that it must be made secure, 
as far as it was possible for the wit and valor 
of man to make it so. 

The War was fought out. 

The great battles were but incidents in the 
process by which gradually, tediously, and 
almost imperceptibly, the South was ‘worn 
out. It was only afterwards that people in the 
North realized the part which their sea power 
had played in the game—the sea power which 
destroyed Southern trade and threw the South 
on its own gradually shrinking resources. 

Europe thought that the present war would 
te short, and, when indications changed, 
certain neutrals imagined that the bloodshed 


By Frederick James Gregg 


could be ended for humanitarian reasons. 
But while it is possible to kill a man, it is not 
possible to kill an idea. Here one idea is set 
up against another—1, Germany’s that she 
is cramped and must be free to expand; 
2, England’s and France’s, that their institu- 
tions, social and political, are in danger and 
must not only be preserved, but made secure. 

Imagine a Peace Conference with Germany 
still occupying Relgium and a strip of France! 
Being bound by the argument of peace-for-all 
or peace-for-none, the very first suggestion of 
concessions on the part of the Germanic allies 
to offset concessions by the anti-Germanic 
Allies would bring all negotiations to an end. 


IF Germany offered to get out of Belgium 

and France, but refused to give up Alsace 
and Lorraine, France could not agree. If she 
offered to give up those provinces, in’ return 
for Holland and some sort of control over 
Pelgium, nobody could agree. If she offered 
to get out of France and Belgium, Alsace and 
Lorraine, in return for the German parts of 
the Austria-Hungarian Empire, her ally, 
whom she has saved temporarily at least, from 
Russia, could accuse her of treachery. If she 
asked for compensation in South America 
through abrogation of the Monroe Doctrine, 
the United States would immediately declare 
war. If she demanded a free hand in South 
Africa there would probably be forthcoming a 
declaration of Independence from the United 
States of South Africa. If she insisted on the 
return of the islands taken from her by 
Australia, that Commonwealth would probably 
decide that it was time to sever the partner- 
ship with the mother country. 

The French are not talking. Regarded, as a 
rule, the most explosive people in Europe, they 
are to-day the most reticent, the most confident 
and self-contained. If they are retiring politi- 
cal generals by the dozen—as happened here 
in our Civil War—nobody is any the wiser. 
The Russians are repeating the tactics of 
Napoleonic times. It is well not to forget that 
our own Washington lost battles, but never lost 
a campaign. The English say that German 
commerce, under the German flag, has been 
wiped off the Seven Seas. To those who ask 
about the Von Tirpitz submarine campaign 
they retort that troop-ships are not sunk and 
that trade is going on pretty much as usual. 
But how about the weekly toll of merchant 
ships? To this they answer by pointing to the 
fact that the wonderful submarines, with all 
their efficiency, can not hope to equal, propor- 
tionately, the staggering damage done to 
British shipping by privateers in the year of 
Trafalgar, the very year in which the British 
navy reached the highest mark of its glory. 


"THEY go further. They deny that the 

damage done by the underseas craft is 
military. They admit that it is magnificent, 
but they doubt if it is war—for one crowded 
troop-ship sent to the bottom between Ports- 
mouth and Havre might be a greater military 
blow than the sinking of several Lusitanias. 
They contend that if even France and Russia 
dropped out they would still be in a position 
to keep Germany bottled up, as the South 
was by sea, in our Civil War. 

The great surprise of the war has been the 
capacity of the belligerents for using up 
ammunition. If Germany can advance on 
Russia, the answer is—shells. If Joffre and 
French don’t go ahead, the explanation is— 
shells. If there is surprise over the initial 
bungling in the Dardanelles, the solution of the 
problem is the demand of the Petrograd gov- 


ernment for artillery supplies. The Allies had 
the ships and the men and the money too, but 
they were not ready with supplies. Germany 
was ready on land with the finest fighting 
machine ever perfected. She was ready too 
with the submarine to make trade exciting 
but not to stop it. 


[N the American Civil War northern generals 

were appointed, removed and reappointed. 
The public clamored for results. Lincoln even 
expressed a preference for leaders who won 
battles. The three days of Gettysburg left 
matters undecided. Only three soldiers, Grant, 
Sherman and Sheridan, grew steadily in the 
confidence of the nation. It was the South 
that did the spectacular things. But in the 
long run money, men and the command of the 
sea won. The ring of steel was finally joined 
and then drawn tighter and tighter. Yet 
even until the last tragic moments there were 
those in the North who did not see the grim 
logic of the process. 

Italy’s final determination to go into the 
war was a reasonable indication of how the 
cat was going to jump, in the opinion of most 
observers. The German machine is greater 
than any of its manifestators. Joffre enjoys 
the admiration of friend and foe. The Arch- 
Duke Nicholas looks as if he would be accepted 
as the most resourceful general of his time. 
As for the English, whether Kitchener or 
French, is their McClellan, only time will tell. 
But who their Grant is going to be—nobody 
can guess. 


HERE are three elements which are now 
fighting for the Allies: Time, Men and 
Money. It is admitted that their forces, now 
with the colors, are greater than those of the 
Teutonic combination. Even if the English 
and French resources, as far as troops are 
concerned, have a limit, those of Russia have 
none, and those of Italy are enormous. 

The entry of Italy into the war has solidified 
Austria-Hungary. It may, in the long run, 
mean the salvation of that Empire by pre- 
venting the political break-up which the Pan- 
Germanists have of late had in mind. Even 
if Italy got the territory she is after, the loss 
would be more than made up for by the end- 
ing of the feud between Hungarians and 
Austrians, which was kept from flaming up 
again and again only by the great influence of 
the old Emperor Franz Josef. 

There is no sign that Russia can be beaten 
to a stand-still. Again and again she has 
been thrust back only to come on again. 
Germany’s hoped for drive for Calais is always 
complicated by that fact. 

On the side of the Allies there is no delusion 
as to what German success would mean—the 
destruction of the British Empire—as it is 
to-day: the absorption of Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, Holland and probably Denmark; the 
reduction of France to the status of a third 
class power, a scheme which Bismarck had in 
mind for a few years after 1871; German con- 
trol of the Baltic and the North Sea; the 
sweeping away of the Monroe Doctrine—a 
Doctrine which now equally prevents an 
attempt at the conquest of Canada and the 
acquisition of provinces in Brazil now largely 
settled by Germans; the restoration of the 
Turk as the “over lord” of Egypt, and so the 
upsetting of the whole existing scheme of 
spheres of control on the north coast of Africa. 

Both sides profess to be fighting for their 
existence. But the important question is 
which side would gain more by bringing about 
a peace at the present time? 
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HE French nation, as 
an acknowledgment of 
recent sympathy and help, 
has presented to the Ameri- 
can nation an album bearing 
the arms of the two coun- 
tries, and containing ninety 
original drawings by repre- 
sentative French artists, 
and seventy autograph let- 
ters by the leading writers 
of the Republic. A fitting 
setting for the “H mage” 
was supplied by the grand 
hall of the Sorbonne in 
the presence of President 
Poincaré, himself a dis- 
tinguished author. Léon 
Bonnat, President of the 
Institute, made an intro- 
ductory address and then 
Gabriel Honataux of the 
Academy presented the re- 
markable gift to William 
G. Sharp, the American 
Ambassador. Mounet-Sully 
recited a remarkable poem 
composed for the occasion. 
The choirs of the ‘schola 
Cantorum, directed by Vin- 
cent d’Indy, then sang the 
“Marseillaise” and the 
“Star Spangled - Banner.” 
Our three sketches from 
the Album—never before 
reproduced—are respective- 
ly by Auguste Rodin, by 
Adolphe Déchenaud and 
by Paul-Albert Laurens. 
Among those who wrote 
tributes to America are 
Henri Bergson, the philos- 
opher; Paul Bourget, the 
novelist; Anatole France, 
the greatest of living French 
men of letters; Maurice 
Maeterlinck, the Belgian 
dramatist; and Paul Mar- 
gueritte, the psychologist. 
The inscriptions on the 
three sketches are of espe- 
cial interest to Americans. 
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France’s Artistic Tribute to America 


« ° 
*s* Sketches—by Déchenaud, Rodin and Laurens—from the Remarkable *S* 
Album Recently Presented to the United States by French Artists 
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This essay shows that self destruction is a crime against our best society 


WHY NOT CAPITAL PUNISHMENT FOR SUICIDES? 


esty is such that we even hesitate here 

to mention his name, has organized 

an “International Society for the 
Prevention of Suicide.” It is the aim of this 
society to put a stop to the pernicious habit of 
self-destruction. 

Just how the Reverend Gentleman’s worthy 
society is going to stop the habit, the public 
has not yet been informed. 

The good man thinks that the law should 
deal ruthlessly with those actors on life’s 
stage who are so miserable here that they 
slightly hurry their exits. 

Let us begin by observing that the value of 
a human life is decided by the law of supply 
and demand—and the demand for lives is just 
now very great. 

Modern civilization has the highest ideals 
and the most Christian aspirations. These 
ideals and aspirations must be maintained 


\ REVEREND Gentleman, whose mod- 


By Hyman Strunksy 
Drawing by Reginald Birch 


and fought for. As a natural consequence of 
our being so highly civilized and Christianized, 
wars occur, and we need men to fight in them. 
We need them to fill the trenches, to feed the 
cannon, to receive the bullets of the enemy. 
Human lives are valuable and sacred. We 
need them in our effort to kill other men. 


GAIN, we are a commercial nation and we 
need all the men we can get to support our 
many thriving industries. We need them for 
the liquor trade, for the opium business, for 
the white slave traffic, for the adulteration of 
foodstuffs. We need them for the cold storage 
industries and for the manufacture of skimmed 
milk, oleomargarine, watered stocks, and 
colored candies. We need men and women for 
our transit companies. We have railroads to 
support; we must feed defective rails, pack 
congested cars, and employ tired, overworked 
switchmen. We need men and women for 


our fire-traps, unsanitary shops, windowless 
bedrooms, and ill-ventilated tenements. We 
need them to fill the human gaps caused by 
frequent factory and fire law violations. We 
need men and women to save sweatshop keep- 
ers the expense of safety devices. We need 
little children for our factories and mills. 


GUICIDE means a shocking waste of human 
life, and a violation of the modern and fash- 
ionable principles of “efficiency,” and “scien- 
tific management.” Human livesare far too ser- 
ious things for Tom, Dick and Harry to meddle 
with, even if they happen to be the lives of 
Tom, Dick and Harry. Death should be a 
privilege entrusted only to the judicious 
dispensation of brave generals of infantry, 
or daring captains of industry. 

Let us try always to remember that he who 
wantonly kills himself, robs society of its 
lawful prey. 


MADAME CATULLE MENDES 


And a Letter to Her from Sarah Bernhardt 


ADAME JANE CATULLE 
M MENDES has arrived in New York 
on her way to San Francisco, where 

she is to lecture on France, and the 

French Women during the war. Madame 
Mendés is the widow of Catulle Mendés, the 
distinguished author and critic, and is herself a 
writer of note. When she first conceived theidea 
ofa journey to America,she wrote to her life-long 
friend, Sarah Bernhardt; informing her of her 
proposed trip. She received the following reply: 


My dearest:—As you perhaps know, 
my leg is to be amputated on Monday. 

It was to have been done last Sunday, 
but it seems that I was not quite ready for 
this first performance, the principal actor 
(my right leg) having failed to learn its 
part. But it has now done so, and will, I 
am sure, act just as it should, on Monday. 

May God bless you on your long jour- 
ney to New York. Try to tell the 
Americans all that has happened to our 
poor France during the past few months. 

Au revoir, my dearest, au revoir. I kiss 
you, very tenderly. We shall soon meet 
again. SARAH BERNHARDT. 


By Katherine Brander 


SSS 





Henri Mendel - 
MADAME CATULLE MENDES 


ADAME Mendés assures us that Mme. 

Bernhardt’s writing in the letter was 

clearer, firmer, and more elegant than ever it 
had been in her younger days. 

Every evening, when the incomparable 
Sarah acted Jeanne d’Arc, in Paris, she had to 
fall suddenly to her knees. It was in this 
movement that the pain in her leg first revealed 
itself. 

She was told to be careful, but she thought 
that only by falling to her knees could Jeanne 
—carried away by her great faith—end the 
scene in a truly dramatic way, and so she 
persisted in ending it so. 

If she had stopped at first, she could easily 
have recovered, the doctors said. An operation, 
a few weeks rest, and all would have been well. 
But her flame of energy, and her devotion to 
her art kept her at her post and, in a few weeks, 
the trouble had gone too far. 

Sarah Bernhardt is, in a true sense, a sister 
of the gallant soldiers who are fighting over 
there for the love of France. Like them, she 
values courage more than suffering; like them 
she is ready to fall gloriously in fulfilling her 
duty; and like them again she has been hope- 
lessly, but sublimely, mutilated. 
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ELEANOR PENDLETON 
chief of one of the most turbulent 
ballets in “The Passing Show” 

EVAN BURROWS 

who will be seen carly in August 
in dances in “Town Topics” 


LYZA GRAHAM 
@ young American dancer much 


admired in Russia and Paris 
2). aes (ec) Ira L. Hill's Studio 


Five Dancers of Distinction Who are Now in New York 
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Vanity Fair’s Prize Department of Deportment 
Conducted by Charles Macomb Flandrau 


a bewildering number of answers to 
the problems in this department,—but 
they have of late greatly pleased the 
editors by submitting problems as well. While 
these problems have all been read with the 
liveliest interest, it is regrettable that so far, 
for one reason or another, none of them have 
been found exactly suited to our needs. Some 
of them are, for instance, of an intricacy— 
a complexity—that would have stumped 
even the master of ceremonies of a petty Ger- 
mancourt. (The habit of referring to a small 
German court as ‘“‘petty”’ is one I acquired 
years ago and, as is the case with almost 
every other American writer, I have never 
been able to break myself of it.) Then, too, 
some of the problems submitted by our readers 
have been, in their setting and interest, star- 
tlingly local rather than general or universal. 
From Salt Lake City, for example, an agi- 
tated lady outlined for us a most dramatic 
not to say tense situation and although Vanity 
Fair’s five usually unruffled judges were 
thrilled by it to the contents of their inner 
tubes, they could not feel justified in present- 
ing a problem the solution of which necessi- 
tated, if not an experience actually polygamous, 
at least a profound conversance (accent on the 
first syllable, please) with Mormon psychology. 
Furthermore, it must be borne in mind by 
our readers that Vanity Fair cannot be trans- 
mitted to them by wireless. It is absolutely 
essential that the magazine should have ready 
access to the United States mails—a privilege 
that even with the recent elimination of that 
great and good man Anthony Comstock, we 
fear would be denied us if we printed some of 
the quaint problems which the judges have 
recently received. 


Vive FAIR’S readers send not only 


T is, however, for none of these reasons that 

we are unable to make use of a problem 
submitted by that extraordinarily versatile 
and picturesque person, Mr. Aleister Crowley. 
“Mr. A., a well-known philanthropist, has just 
poisoned his wife in order to marry a Miss B.,” 
writes Mr. Crowley. ‘On the way to the 
church he meets Mrs. C., the wife of an old 
friend whom he has not seen for years. He 
realizes that it is Mrs. C. whom he loves and 
not Miss B. Mrs. C. gives him her gladdest 
eye.... Problem: Whatshould Mr. A. do?” 

Now, while realizing that just this might 
happen to almost any well-known philanthro- 
pist, the editors felt that for the reading public 
the problem was pitched (as critics say of 
certain paintings) in somewhat too high a key. 


Just as that sainted creature, the late Lydia E. 
Pinkham, used to tell us every morning at 
breakfast that ‘‘Woman can sympathize with 
woman,” poets, no doubt, can sympathize 
with poets, and philanthropists with philan- 
thropists. But would it, on our part, be quite 
fair to anyone to demand that our readers 
should assume, even temporarily, the point of 
view of either? On the one hand, we shrink 
from introducing “affinities” into the Ameri- 
can home, and on the other, we feel that both 
poets and philanthropists should always be 
judged by a jury of their peers. Unfortu- 
nately it just happens that to the jury in charge 
of these contests, nature has withheld the gift 
of song, and harsh circumstance precludes 
“well-known” philanthropy. 


Bet to the prizes. In the June number of 

Vanity Fair, Mr. A. and a friend of his— 
a lady—attended a semi-public banquet where 
nothing to drink is included in the price of 
the dinner. Mr. A. ordered a bottle of cham- 
pagne—for himself and his charming guest— 
which the gentleman and lady sitting opposite 
them immediately appropriated and, under 
the impression that it was supplied gratuitously 
by the banquet managers, enjoyed. Problem: 
What should Mr. A. do? 

The number of persons who, in effect, wrote: 
“As Mr. A. was a gentleman he said nothing 
and ordered a second bottle of champagne,” 
was not only surprising, but toward the end 
a trifle irritating. For the judges—none of 
whom are professional or even amateur pacif- 
ists—felt that it was quite possible for Mr. A. 
to maintain both his manners and his rights. 
In their opinion Mr. A.’s breeding and dignity 
did not in the least depend upon his silently 
squandering five or six dollars on an impulsive 
total stranger. They felt that there was a 
way out of it. A way both equitable and 
decent, and one that did not necessitate (as 
so many of the contestants seemed to believe) 
an exchange of sarcastic messages scribbled on 
business cards. 

Dr. John Allan Talbott, of The Ashley, 
Washington, D. C., happily suggests the way 
by suggesting that, “Mr. A. in a pleasant voice, 
but audible to the gentleman opposite, says, 
‘Waiter, kindly serve the champagne I ordered 
some time ago.. You brought the wine of the 
gentleman opposite, but you evidently have 
forgotten mine.’ This at once puts it up to the 
waiter and the gentleman opposite.” 

And it without question does. 

Mr. A. has relieved himself of all responsi- 
bility whatsoever. He has not caught the 


eye or ever glanced in the direction of the 
other man whom he does not know and, pre- 
sumably, does not want to know. Quite 
simply and without resorting to methods vio- 
lent, eccentric or even noticeable, he solved 
his problem and Vanity Fair therefore gives 
the first prize to Mr. Talbott. 


HE second prize is awarded to Mr. George 

Gordon: Bruce, of 21 East 22d Street, 
New York. Mr. Bruce does not exactly solve 
the problem but he placidly and amiably al- 
lows his thirsty neighbor across the table suf- 
ficient rope with which to hang him; with a 
kind of grim sweetness he permits him to 
manufacture a self-hoisting petard. 

“Mr. A. waits for the man opposite to 
realize that the bottle is getting low,” writes 
Mr. Bruce, “Then he will inevitably order 
another bottle thinking that he won’t have to 
pay for it—and after that nature will simply 
take its course.” 

While, as I have said, this is not precisely 
a solution, it is a very human and rather 
charming form of revenge. One is able to 
participate in Mr. A.’s delight ‘vhen the ban- 
quet breaks up and the waiter aj. roaches the 
jolly couple opposite with an une. -ct-" — - 
appalling bill. 

The problem that Vanity Fair now invites 
its readers to solve is: 


S. O. S. No. 5. 


There is, in Newport this summer, a woman 
who is rich, pushing, pretentious and a little 
vulgar. Her name is Mrs. X. There is also, 
in Newport, the well bred, cultivated and 
charming Mrs. Y., who happens to detest Mrs. 
X. and always takes pains to refuse her invi- 
tations. Mrs. Y. has accepted an invitation 
to dine with her friend Mrs. A. And the 
morning of the dinner Mrs. X. calls her up on 
the telephone and says: “Mrs. A.’s mother 
has just died, so I have, with her consent, 
taken over her entire dinner, and I shall surely 
expect you, tonight, at eight.” 

Problem: What can Mrs. Y. do? 


WO prizes, one of ten dollars, and a second 

one of five dollars, will be awarded by 
Vanity Fair for the best solution of. this dif- 
ficulty. Replies must be limited to fifty 
words; they must be addressed to Vanity 
Fair, and they must be received not later than 
August 2oth. The names of the winners— 
and their winning answers—will be published 
in the October issue of Vanity Fair. 


THEATRICAL HORS D’OEUVRES 


ILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, repre- 
senting the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, attached his signa- 
ture to a letter of appreciation for- 
warded to Mr. and Mrs. Granville Barker. 
“You have succeeded in reviving and broad- 
ening among us,” said the letter, ‘the sense of 
the vitality, the imaginative influence and the 
permanent value of great art. You have thus 
done a noble service both to classical culture 
and to popular education.” Mr. Barker 
replied that “he was touched.” Somebody 
was “touched,” but I can’t bring myself to 
believe that it was Mr. Barker. 


Owing to the loss of hundreds of thousands 


Prepared and Served by Alan Dale 


of men in the war, it has been suggested in 
Germany that, at the end of the conflict, 
licensed polygamy should prevail among the 
Teutons. Here is a great chance for the 
United States, in supreme benevolence, to 
send over a few of our ever-marrying actors, 
with ever affectionate natures. 


Lady Grace Mackenzie appeared at the 
Lyceum Theatre in a series of what she called 
“Big Game” pictures. We saw Her Ladyship 
in the centre of the films, surrounded by 
zebras, baboons, giraffes, hyenas, elephants, 
and wild pigs. 

So much depends upon the work of the 
chorus, nowadays. 


As the chorus in “The Passing Show of 
1915” at the Winter Garden spends most of 
its time in the auditorium, why not permit the 
audience to occupy seats on the stage? 


The Playgoers Corporation is an outgrowth 
of the old society known as the New York 
Playgoers. The plan of the organization is 
to bring players and playgoers together. It 
is easy. Just run a bridge across the audi- 
torium, and—there you are! 


Miss Martha Morton’s play “The Three 
of Hearts” was probably so named in order 
that the headliners might say—subtly—that 
it “looked like a winning card.” 
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Ethel Plummer, who is try- 
ing lo wrest from Helen 
Dryden the Presidency of 
the Magazine Cover Trust 


a. 





Wise virgins in Washington Square wait for the buses 
to come down Fifth Avenue, so that they can be sure of 





Polly, around whose excel- 
lent restaurant revolves the 
entire digestive apparatus of 
Bohemian WashingtonSquare 


Clara Tice, a group of whose 
drawings are soon to surprise 
the readers of Vanity Fair 


Vie de Bohéme 
in 


Sketches by 
D. and H. Ferriss 


TERE are a few drawings of 
Washington Square. the so- 
called Latin Quarter of New York. 
It is now the only haven within the 
city limits where low collars are 
always in good taste, where chap- 
erones are superfluous, where art 
and socialism are (rightly) placed 
above money and worldly position, 
where enthusiasm passes for suc- 
cess, where alarm clocks are un- 
known, where divans will do for 
beds, screens for partitions, and 
camaraderie for passionate love. 


a top seat going up 





3 Washington Square 





Frances Delehanty, Queen 
of the Benedict Art-Village, 
and absolute ruler of The 
Dutch Oven outdoor café 





Ls 





James Preston, in the cos- 
tume which he always affects 
at the oft-recurring Tlly- 
strator’s fancy dress dances 


Helen Dryden, looking out of her studio window, and 
seeing in a parti-colored parasol, the groundwork for 
one of her inimitable Vogue covers 





Bruno’s Garret, where the 
rich, Fifth Avenue ladies go 
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\ —in motor cars, of course, 
es —to acquire culture and “ at- 
Me mos phere” 


Group of infuriated art stu- 

dents leaving the Café Lafay- 

ette on hearing that the price 

of hors d'oeuvres has gone up 
lo 25 cents 
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Studics of two sculptors on Eighth Street. The one on 
the left is Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney’s; the one on 
the right, Daniel Chester French’s 
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ROBERT W. CHAMBERS—ARTIST 


And a Word About His Popularity as a Novelist 
By Arthur Gordon Douglas 


R. CHAMBERS is by nature an, 
artist. His tastes and his gifts 
are so varied that he might 
have fixed upon any of the six 

chief artistic media of expression—and 
achieved a notably successful career. It 
was as a painter and illustrator that he 
first supported himself, on his return to 
New York, after a long schooling in the 
ateliers of the quartier Latin in Paris. 

He soon began to write and his very 
first book, ‘The King in Yellow,” arrested 
the attention of that somewhat limited 
class of Americans who know the differ- 
ence between good writing and bad. As 
the book was merely printed and bound 
and not published in the true sense of the 
word, its circulation did not extend be- 
yond the small group of readers to which 
we have already referred. 

Then came other books, dealing chiefly 
with life in Paris, for the young author 
had not been able wholly to tear his 
imagination from the ville lumiére. Then 
he wrote of the Franco-Prussian war, 
drawing vivid pictures of Paris during 
the stormy days of ’71. 


‘THEN he attacked New York; treating 
the Bohemian side of it, and other al- 
luring phases of life in Manhattan. 

A little later he showed himself almost 
at his best in a series of books for children. 
His chief characters were two youngsters 
to whom the cornfield was a forest and the 
brook a raging river. So small and gentle 
were they that they made the acquain- 
tance of the partridge, the field-mouse, 
the bat and other animals of the meadow 
and orchard. And it was here that the 
author’s enormous knowledge of nature 
served him in good stead. He wrote, too, 
—and how charmingly !—of the woods, of 
fishing, and of hunting. Then he wrote 
of moths and of butterflies, whose habits 
he had studied with the keenest interest 
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Robert W. Chambers 
From a portrait sketch by Henry Hutt 


and delight. (He is still a great authority on 
moths and butterflies.) 

Another field to which he turned his at- 
tention was that of American history, and he 
laid the scene of at least one notable Colonial 


LPohert yds (hare bers <a 


- HENRY - HUTT 


romance in the valley of the Mohawks. 
Inshort, long before Mr. Chambers became. 
a “best-seller” he had exhibited to his 
readers an amazing amount of versatil- 
ity, knowledge, and literary skill. 


T about this time Mr. Chambers de- 
termined to turn his gifts to a more 
practical account. He had written well but 
for a very limited audience and without 
much pecuniary profit. The great reading 
public had not supported his early efforts 
with anything like the enthusiasm they 
deserved. He realized that he had devel- 
oped a facility in writing that would make 
him successful in more popular fields. 

With this resolve, there came into being 
the Chambers School of Fiction, which 
may be said to have succeeded the Van 
Bibber School of fiction and improved on it. 
He created youths and maidens of strange 
and alluring charm. Only a few of these 
youthful prodigies could gamble or drink, 
but all of them could love. 

Success immediately crowned his ef- 
forts. In the field of love-making, against 
backgrounds of splendor and wealth— 
he reaped a richer harvest than had fallen 
before the scythes of any of his contem- 
poraries. But Mr. Chambers deserved his 
success, for he is a born story teller, gifted 
with a positive flair for dialogue and plot. 


HE only thing that can be said against 
this most modest and most popular of 
all our fiction authors is that he has lately 
devoted his great talents to writing for 
a wide—rather than for a narrow— 
American audience. But, when we con- 
sider that he began by offering us all of 
the best and purest that was in him, and 
that we refused to recognize the brilliant 
merit of the work so offered us, we can 
hardly blame him for courting the larger 
audience which has given him the support 
he so certainly deserves. 














MY ROSERY 


Verses by Mary K. Fora 
Sketches by Clara Tice 


IVE mournful bushes in a bed; 
Only one bud on each I see, 
Although I count them eagerly each day— 
My Rosery! 


I WAIT, but still no blossoms come. 
A dark fear penetrates my mind; 

I quickly open one small bud, and there— 
A worm I find! 


My’ neighbor’s roses scent the air; 
And, though her gain is not my loss, 
To see her bushes loaded down with bloom 
Makes me quite cross! 
It does, 
It makes me cross. 














By Gertrude Kasebier 


a j 
Here are Ladies! Two Leading Ladies! Two Dancing Ladies! 


MARY NASH (left) 
Who has been a spring and 
summer “movie” star, but 
who will soon appear on 
Broadway in a play with 
Florence Nash, her sister 


PEGGY WOOD (right) 
The daughter of Eugene 
Wood, the writer. Miss 
Wood will appear in the 
autumn in a new comedy by 
the authors of “Believe Me, 

Xantippe” 


JULIA JAMES (left) 
Who is now appearing with 
marked success in “‘To- 
Night’s The Night,” a 
comedy which is running at 
the Gaiety Theatre, London 


JUSTINE JOHNSTONE 
(right) 
One of Ziegfeld’s “‘ Follies of 
1915.” Socrates said that 
there were no new follies, 
but then Socrates had never 
met Miss Johnstone 
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(c) Ira L. Hill's Studio 
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(c) Ira 
L. Hilt 
Kay Laurel! (left) and Jus- 
tine Johnstone (right), beauty 
spots in Ziegfeld’s Follies 
of 1915 


Olive Thomas, one of the 
Fur-bearing Summer Follies 


Mae Murray, one of whose 
dresses is wholly sans souci 


Anna Pennington, Queen of Lucile Cavanaugh, dis- 
every dancing revel in the guised as a Liegfeld 
Ziegfeld Summer Carnival Christmas tree 


White White 


























Photographs by Sarony 


When Lovely Women Stoop to Follies 
Then You Will Know That the Ziegfeld Summer Carnival Is Here Again 
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ALICE DUER 
MILLER 
Because, in writing 
“The Blue Arch,” 
she proved herself a 
first-rate novelist. 
Because ‘she has 
worked like a Tro- 
jan to advance the 
cause of suffrage in 
America. Because 
she can write truth- 
fully of ladies and 
gentlemen, chez eux. 
Because she is kind- 
lier than clever peo- 
ple have any right 
to be, and because, 
in her new book, she 
tries to prove that 
women are people 













GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON | ROBERT W. CHANLER 
Because, not satisfied with writing twenty popu- “a ; Because he has contributed handsomely to the 
lar novels, he has achieved an equal success in os expansion of the French Aviation Corps. Be- 
the drama and in the movies. Because cause his screens are a conspicuous feature of 
he was born with enlargement of the heart and y American art. Because he designed the most 
has never been cured oi it. Because he has col- | ie ¢ striking theatrical curtain in New York. Because 
lected first editions of English authors as well as ; : § he was once sheriff of Dutchess County. Be- 
a splendid gallery of Dutch and Barbizon pic- : cause he has made a place, in our country, for 
tures, and finally because his 42-centimeter | ae. ; Oriental art, and finally, because he hates shams, 
brassie shots have spread terror and consterna- : F ‘ , | poseurs, high-brows, précieux, and all other types 


tion on many of our more fashionable golf links of human invertebrates 


P. G. WODEHOUSE JOHN QUINN STEPHEN LEACOCK 
Because, in “‘The Little Nugget,” he has written Because he is distinguished in the profession of the law. Because Because he and Lewis Carroll have proved that 
a farce that is sure to take Broadway by storm. he has many friends among poets, dramatists, novelists, painters scholars, and professors of high intellectual at- 
Because he has (in his current serial, ‘Something and sculptors. Because this drawing of him is by Augustus John; tainments, can be as whimsical and amusing 4s 
New”’) introduced the restrained, or English, because he did more than any other man to persuade Congress to anybody; because his books on political economy 
type of humor into the pages of “The Saturday make Art Works free of duty, and gained the gratitude of all the are as readable as most novels; because he has 
Evening Post.” Because, in writing, he strives to country. Because he has lent his best pictures to the Metropolitan given Canada a really great and_ contagious 
satisfy his conscience as an artist, and finally be- Museum. Because he has one of the finest collections of first humorist, and finally because he and P. G. Wode- 
cause he,and Stephen Leacock, are the star-board- editions in the country, and because when he has two copies of a house are invariably guests of the highest honor 
er humorists at Vanity Fair’s monthly banquets rare book he always wants to give one of them away at Vanity Fair’s monthly editorial dinners 
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BLUFF, A LA MODE! 


HE luncheon hour at Sherry’s. The place is a crush 

of smart people, red roses, distracted garcons, 
Hungarian music. At a table near the entrance are 
the popular Penrights (who are finishing their luncheon) 
and that empty-headed, but amiable, Meadow Brook 

sman, Reggie Cutts. At an adjacent window 
table, alone, is Willy Browne, of the Racqueting Club— 
waiting . but there is Henrietta! She _ is 
plondely, radiantly pretty and comes toward Willy 
(smiling, e route, at the Penrights), with a charm- 
ing air of greeting and surprise. 

HENRIETTA: I’m not late, am I? 

Witty: No—not more than half an hour. 

HENRIETTA: But if you knew the way I had 
been mobbed this morning! Coiffeurs— 
portrait painters—Society  reporters—Been 
bored? 

Witty: Not a bit—I’ve been thinking of 
you—and I have ordered the luncheon. 

HENRIETTA: Something simple, I hope. You 
knew we promised to leave here for the polo 
match with the Penrights in a minute or two. 
What are you looking at? 

Witty: A mere glance at the menu. I’ve 
ordered Melon cantaloup; Soufflé d’écrevisses 
Florentine; Cotellettes d’agneau de lait Favorite; 
Poularde Ena; Salade de Romaine al Estragon; 
Peches a la Fraisette des Bois; then : 

HENRIETTA: Are you mad? Here we have 
about time enough for a sandwich and you 
order a Roman debauch. 

meee: iisten  o . ST 
sensational surprise for you. 

HenrIETTA: You don’t mean to say 
that my father has finally : 

Wiity: I do. I have today an- 
nexed a job with the banking house of 
Morgan. I haven’t the faintest idea 
what I am to do for Mr. Morgan, but 
as soon as I heard that I was to get the 
blinding sum of eighteen dollars 2 week 
from him I flew to your Spartan parent. 
“I am, sir,” I said, “now making, or 
shall be making tomorrow, at the im- 
pious hour of nine o’clock, as much money 
as you made when you married Hen- 
rietta’s mother. More, in fact. You 
stated, that while you were. perfectly 
willing to buy Henrietta’s pearls and 
keep up her cars, I would have to 
pay for the milk. I can now do more 
than that—I can pay for the caviarre. I 
feel, therefore, at liberty to jolly Henrietta 
into naming der tag. 

HENRIETTA: Oh, Willy, if we were alone I 
should embrace you. 

HENRIETTA (as the soufflé arrives): 
cious these écrevisses. baer 

Witty: Rather. I say, look who’s here! 
Ye gods! Isn’t she a perfect out-and-outer? 


have a 


Deli- 


A radiant woman has just entered the room on whom 
the room’s regard is instantly fixed. She is brunettely, 
brilliantly pretty; she joins: the Penrights with the 
explanation that she has already had her luncheon. 
As she sits down at the table her eyes encounter Henri- 
etta’s. A measured bow of studied malice passes 
between them. 


HenrieETTA: You don’t mean to say that 
you don’t know her? Marie Vascani, 
the famous : 

WILLY (gazing at the newcomer in a mirror): 
The old Ambassador’s daughter? Oriental 
dances? . Hungarian songs? .. . 
Destroyer of homes? Friend of the 
Crown Prince’s? That one? 

Henrietta: You seem fairly well in- 
formed. , 

_Witty: By Jove, you don’t often see eyes 
like that off a bonbon box! 

Henrietta: My dear Willy, for perfect 
Strangers you and Miss Vascani 


A Luncheon Tragedy, in Four Courses 
Luncheon by Nib—Decorations by Fish 
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Willy gazing at the newcomer in the mirror, 
just before Henrietta loosed her moorings 


are singularly interested in each other. It’s 
in rather bad taste of her to keep staring at 
you in the glass that way even if 


you have the impertinence to send her pro- 
vocative glances. 
Witty: My dear Henrietta, I really 
HENRIETTA (suddenly loosing her moorings): 





Henrietta serving a little bluff a la mode to the Penrights. 


Oh, spare me this labored innocence! . . . 
Please. It is perfectly apparent that you and 
Miss Vascani have met in what sort 
of an affair, Ido not know. Why pretend that 
you haven’t? I don’t mind the most brutal 
frankness, but what I do resent is being 
deceived. The coincidence is too obvious 
her turning up with the Penrights for 


the polo. I suppose you’ve planned for 
me to pair off with that odious Reggie 
Cutts? 


WILLY (nodding to the waiter who submits 
the cutlets): My dear Henrietta, assuming 








“When a body cuts a body” 





that your absurd accusations were true, you 
must admit that I show excellent taste. She 
is certainly the most corking ... 


HENRIETTA: Go on. After arranging 
to have this person come here, you 
deliberately press-agent her, as if you 


wanted me to engage her at so much a 
week to show twice daily in a refined danc- 
ing act. 

Witty: My dear Henrietta . . . 

HENRIETTA (who doesn’t listen): Why didn’t 
you say that you preferred the moony, mid- 
night type? I’d have let you off, with pleasure. 

Witty: My dear Henrietta : 

HENRIETTA: You purposely arranged to 
have her go with the Penrights this afternoon? 
No! Well é we won’t go at all. At 
least, J shan’t. We'll have to leave here 
together, of course then you can 
rejoin your pretty amie as soon as - 
you like. 

Wi-y: It will be rather awkward explaining 
to the Penrights, won’t it? They’ve seen us 
here eating the first part of a perfectly good 
luncheon gay as larks. 

HENRIETTA: Very touching your 
anxiety about the Penrights! What you really 
mean is that if you don’t go, your beloved 
Marie will make a scene later over- 
whelm you with reproaches. Merci—hurry 

get the bill. The Penrights are 
going. [’llget outofit,someway . . . 


They rise abruptly and join the others. 


HENRIETTA (to Mrs. Penright): I’m so 
terribly sorry, Margaret, but I’m 
afraid I’m not going to be able to go 
out with you this afternoon. A fright- 
ful headache. Yes, quite suddenly; the 
heat or the flowers ; 
or the music Those Tziganes 
always upset me. 

Cutts (a little deaf. from a hunting 
cropper): It’s getting rather late in the 
year for them, isn’t it? I was poisoned 
by them once. 

MLLE. VASCANI (inserting the knife): 
And you look so well, dear. 

THE PENRIGHTS: So sorry ae 
wonderful day and polo! Too 
Au r’voir! 


bad! 


General dispersal. Eight bars rest. 
Over the tea at the Ritz, when the clouds have blown 
away. 


Witty: There was only one little thing 
in that affair to-day that you forgot 

HENRIETTA: What, chérie? 

Wity: To present me to the home-wrecking 
Mlle. Vascani. 

HENRIETTA (staring): You don’t know her? 
Really? 

WILLy: I swear that I never saw her before 
in all my life. 

HENRIETTA: Oh, so that’s the sort you are. 
You pretended that you knew her—simply to 
annoy me. You deceived me, purposely. You 
pretended to care for her, just as I suppose 
you pretend to other women that you care for 
me. How can I trust a man who so wilfully 
deceived me? You could never be true to 
any woman. I’m off. I’ve had enough. 
Good afternoon. 

(Exit Henrietta.) 

Willy staggers to a wide leather Davenport and collapses 
on it gracefully. 

WILLy (to the head waiter): Pierre, will you 
please call up Mr. Morgan, on the ting-a-ling, 
and tell him that I have died very suddenly, 
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In this charming minature Miss Ethel M. Lowden has apparently yielded to the 
influence of the Japanese, filtered slightly through James McNeil Whistler. 
The reproduction of the picture is the actual size of the ivory. 


THE REVIVED INTEREST IN THE MINIATURE 


And the Success of the Two Recent Miniature 


grandmother, or great-great-grand- 

father, was—and everybody who is 

anybody knows ¢hat—the most impor- 
tant thing, in a family way, is to possess a 
miniature of almost any remote ancestor—but 
the more remote the better. There is some- 
thing deliciously appealing about the art of 
Cosway, the greatest of the English miniature 
painters. The ownership of a bust, done by a 
distinguished sculptor, or of a portrait in oils— 
life-size or otherwise—conveys no such thrill. 
Displayed on the wall over the 
dining-room mantelpiece of 
one’s ancestral abode, a canvas 
falls, almost automatically, 
into the category of mere furni- 
ture. But not so with a minia- 
ture. Small and portable, it 
was part of the daily life of the 
original possessor. It was ca- 
pable of being carried in a jewel 
case; of being taken on week- 
ends—or on what corresponded 
to week-ends in the days of 
our progenitors. 

Toward the end of the roth 
century the miniature suffered 
a partial eclipse as a form of 
art. But it has come back 
again. It was bound to do so, 
for it is delightfully expensive. 
The Morgan Collection now at 
the Metropolitan Museum 
with its examples of the work 
of Nicholas Hilliard, who 
painted Queen Elizabeth; Sam- 


Ne to knowing who one’s great-great- 


By Arthur Loring Bruce 


uel Cooper, who painted Charles II; Charles 
Hoskins, who painted Charles I; Patitot, who 
painted Louis XIV; Janet, who did Mary Stu- 
art; Chatillon, who did Napoleon I, and all the 
rest, helped to stimulate the revival of the 
fashion of miniature portraits in New York. 
At the last Academy exhibition visitors neg- 
lected the pictures on the walls to hang over 
the cases containing the miniatures with de- 
lighted curiosity. And Lucia Fairchild Fuller 
and Laura Coombs Hills, perhaps the two most 
notable of present-day American miniaturists, 
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Exhibitions 


and their associates in the craft, had nothing 
to complain of] in the way of public interest. 
But it must be admitted that some who are 
trying to modernize the miniature have not 
been quite successful. The miniature is in 
painting what the sonnet is in poetry—a mo- 
ment’s monument. The innovator must be 
cribbed and confined. Just as John Milton 
could blow a trumpet blast in fourteen lines of 
verse, so Hans Holbein, and others of the old 
masters, could compress a great masterpiece 
of painting into a disc that would fit into the 
back of a watch, or the circling 
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Lady in an Old China Coat.—A portrait minature by Lucia Fairchild Fuller, 
which came in for a great deal of attention at the last Academy exhibition. 


ring of a brooch. One of the 
old minatures on cardboard, 
vellum or wood, often gives 
one the impression of some- 
thing as big as nature. 





[N short, the great painters 
of long ago didn’t really 
paint miniatures. They paint- 
ed small pictures! You feel,on 
looking at their work, that it 
was never—to use the slang of 
the schools—a “stunt.” But 
many of the more recent mini- 
aturists—especially in America 
—have departed from the an- 
cient traditions of the art and 
have striven, not for delicacy 
and refinement in handling, 
but for a broader and freer 
technique, a technique which, 
however novel or interesting, 
lies properly outside the tradi- 
tional range of the medium. 
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Observations on Women, Noses, Fur Boas, and Side-laced Boots 


noon but hot and humid as it so often 

is in cities near the sea. Strolling men 

remove their hats from time to time 
and mop their faces—that is to say, the care- 
fully and well dressed men dab lightly with 
fresh handkerchiefs at their eyes and fore- 
heads, seeking to give the gesture an air of 
unconscious dignity, while other men with 
soiled handkerchiefs frankly swab. The 
women, however, neither swab nor dab and 
for blocks and blocks I speculate as to the 
means by which they have achieved this 
interesting—this marvellous impermeability. 
Their cool-looking, agreeably artificial epider- 
mises convey the impression of being abso- 
jutely guaranteed not to run. They must do 
something for it of course, because they are 
always doing some- 
thing. Last year they 
spent most of their 
time in japalacking 
their noses a glacial 
white and they did it 
everywhere—at the 
theatre, at the dinner 
table, in auto-busses, 
and on street corners. 
I shall always remem- 
ber 1914 not as the 
year in which the world- 
war broke out, but as 
the year in which every 
one of thirty million 
American women sim- 
ultaneously developed and wore for months, 
a dead looking, snowlike, whited sepulchre of 
respiration. They did not in the least re- 
semble noses. It was more as if some very 
morbid person had held up every woman he 
met and, more or less in the middle of her face, 
had permanently affixed a marshmallow. And 
then suddenly, overnight almost, like a flock 
of timid cockatoos all these facial ice-cream 
cones disappeared, leaving mankind to wonder 
which was the more amazing—the unexpected- 
ness of their mobilization, or the magic of 
their retreat. As Frangois Villon, in his wist- 
ful fashion once inquired: “Mais ow sont les 
nez d’antan?”’ 


N LIGHT-COLORED, glittering after- 


Nonsense. 
Fifth Avenue! 


HIS afternoon, on the other hand, I have be- 

come aware that hundreds—no, thousands 
—of women, in spite of the summer’s heat, 
are wearing about their necks a broad, fluffy 
strip of fur bleached to a soiled white. On one 
end of it usually dangles the head of some 
animal I have as yet not encountered in my 
excursions into zoology. How did it happen? 
Who suggested it? Why do they do it? It 
must be extremely uncomfortable on a day 
like this. And who are all these ladies any- 
how? For it is a curious fact that never by 
any chance does one meet a woman of one’s 


F, 


FRANKLIN P. ADAMS—sometimes known 
™ as F. P. A.—conducts a humorous column 
In the New York Tribune and frequently acts 
as the self-appointed critic of writers whom he 
detects in errors of grammar or philology. 

He recently printed a paragraph chiding 
@ well-known fiction author for describing one 
of his female characters as “lying prone upon 
the couch,” when the context plainly indicated 
that she was reposing on her back. 


Fur, uncomfortable in the Summer? 
Look at the girls on 


By Charles Macomb Flandrau 


acquaintance garotted in a strip of soiled 
white fur. They appear to be a sect, a sister- 
hood apart whose walk in life I am quite un- 
able to determine, for although one would 
hesitate to say that intellect and refinement 
were their most salient traits, most of them 
appear to be entirely what is called “respect- 
able.” They trip along, some of them pretty, 
some of them commonplace and some of them 
grotesque, but they all display this badge of 
a mental or social affinity whose secret I am 
so unable to solve. 

But then in men also, I reflect, there is 
something of this tendency to adopt the con- 
spicuous, the superfluous, the identical, and 
I thereupon begin to count the men who have 
recently discarded their eye-glasses and ap- 
peared in circular goggles bordered by black 


horn or tortoise shell, clinging to their ears 
on thick and startling hooks. For to a certain 
type of man (why, I do not know, except that 
he is a certain type of man) it all at once be- 
came obligatory to look like a cross between a 
beetle and a diving-bell, and there are so 
many of him on the avenue that I soon cease to 


count. However, “No hay reglas fijas,” as 
they say in Spanish speaking countries when 
you ask for information on any subject. If 
men sometimes display this passion for new- 
ness in uniformity, women go much further 
in their passion for newness in multiplicity. 
“Look upward, not downward,” we have 
been admonished, but who in this epidemic 
of chromatic shoes is going to look for long at 
a time at the monotonous sky? Once—ages 
ago—so long that scarcely anyone remem- 
bers it (about three months I think it was), 
shoes differed in size and in state of preserva- 
tion, but their colors were black or tan and 
women kept them on by lacing them up the 
front or buttoning them up the side. That 
was all; there was nothing more to it; the 
imagination went no further. Today women 
do not. wear shoes at all; their feet are incased 
in cubist landscapes, in futurist music—in 
vers libres, and as no one has ever been able 
satisfactorily to describe such things I cannot 


The next day he received the following 
letter: 


Dear F. P. A.: 

While it is true that, in its first meaning, the word 
“prone” signifies “lying with the face downwards,” 
the word has, according to my New Websterian 
Dictionary, these further meanings: “ mot erect,” 
“inclined,” “disposed.” Therefore, your criticism was 
not justified. 





bring myself to court another failure. It is 
enough to say that with eyes downcast below 
the line where skirt and boot-top meet it is 
impossible nowadays to determine whether a 
woman is walking ahead of you, coming 
toward you, skidding to one side, or endeavor- 
ing to climb up in the air. All the old points of 
the pedal compass have been multiplied, inter- 
changed or entirely abandoned. There is 
nothing to steer by and one speculates on 
whether or not the wearers know where they 
are going themselves. They probably don’t. 
Signs of the times—signs of the times! 


"THEN, in a twinkling, the avenue for some 

reason is no longer a matter of individual 
faces, occasional extraordinary frocks, or de- 
tached objects of beauty and value in certain 


windows. It has once 
again become the ter- 
rifically magnificent, 


and brilliant, and inter- 
minable spectacle as a 
whole that at certain 
hours it really is. Does 
anyone ever become en- 
tirely accustomed to it 
and unaware of it? I 
doubt that, although 
certain gentlemen re- 
turning in automobiles 
from their downtown 
labors endeavor, by 
enveloping their heads 
in the evening papers, to 
give the impression that they long since have. 


(COMPLETE insensibility to this continu- 

ous double line of all too rapidly gliding 
motors—an appalling cinametograph of the 
entire human race—to the unidentifiable 
myriads swarming along the sidewalks, swarm- 
ing—as if the hive had been opened or the hill 
disturbed—for miles; to the other swarms, 
who swarm transversely so to speak, when the 
policeman extends his arm and holds up his 
white-gloved hand; to by no means the least 
wonder of it all—the policemen themselves; 
to the unimaginable impression one constantly 
receives (almost like a physical impact) of 
untold energy and wealth and luxury and idle- 
ness and color and drabness and ugliness and 
beauty, all seething like some senseless, un- 
directed torrent let loose in a gulch—complete 
insensibility to this, I should not be able to 
understand. How impossible to judge of 
Fifth Avenue, once you are a part of it. 
How merged one’s mind becomes in it. 


O, then, after carefully calculating how I 

may get the greatest possible effect from 

it all, for the least possible money, I abruptly 

hop on a passing motor-bus and am lurched 
upstairs to a (comparatively) front seat. 


P. A. IS PRONE TO CARP 


Among other words having more than one meaning 
I find the word “carp.” “Carp” may mean “a fresh- 
water fish,” or it may mean “to cavil, or find fault.” 

Thus, if I were to say to you, “you are prone to 
carp,” it would not necessarily mean that you are lying, 
with your face downwards, to a fresh water fish. 


Mr. Adams’ column in the Tribune must 
have been somewhat crowded, the morning 
after he received this little note, for he was 
quite unable to make a place for it. 
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This is Mr. Davies’ latest decoration. 


It is called ‘‘The Dawning.” 
—first and last—rhythm and pattern, never mere representation. 





VANITY FAIR 





With the kind permission of thc Montross Gallery 





The figures in it are more than life size. The object of the artist in painting it has been 
The surface is remarkably delicate, the grain of the canvas showing clearly in many places 


THE WORK OF ARTHUR B. DAVIES 


The Leader of the New Movement in American Art 


RTHUR B. DAVIES is accepted generally 

as the leader in this country of the men 
interested in the so-called Modernist or New 
Movement in art, about which fierce contro- 
versy has been waged for some years past. 
He is a person of surprises, in activities inci- 
dental to his work, as well as in his work itself. 
He is essentially a poet. You feel that, as 
surely as in the case of Botticelli or Blake. But 
he has none of the inefficiency of the race of 
poets. He showed this when he made the 
famous “Armory Exhibition” in this city 
possible. It was through his energy and 
organizing skill, his contempt for obstacles and 
persistent determination that New York got 
the opportunity, for the first time, to come face 
to face, on American ground, with the most 
significant things produced by European 
artists since the decline of the Impressionists. 
Like Augustus John and Frank Brangwyn— 
who represent whatever is being done in 


By Frederick James Gregg 


conservative and cautious England—Davies 
is of Welsh stock. His case is almost a con- 
firmation of the theory put forward by Bernard 
Shaw, in his preface to “John Bull’s Other 
Island” that it is the Celt and not the Briton 
who is the practical man, as distinguished from 
the sentimental dreamer. Anyhow it is signifi- 
cant that ina recent book on modern English 
Literature, in the chapter on the contemporary 
drama, the only three names mentioned were 
Wilde, Synge and Shaw, all of them from the 
Celtic Pale. Davies would probably explain 
this as showing the importance of keeping the 
artistic faculty in close touch with the life of 
the period; the importance of a delight in 
life for its own sake. 

In Davies’ own work the surprises have been 
those of development. He did not care when 
he disquieted some of his strongest admirers 
by giving them something to think about. He 
believes that a form of expression, for the 


painter and sculptor, as well as for the poet 
and the dramatist, is at its strongest when it is 
not quite understood. For when a work of 
art is quite understood, it has ceased to dis- 
turb; it has become “‘ classic’’ and so has passed 
out of its living and into its museum period. 
Thereis a falling off from Euripides, Shelley and 
Ibsen from their times of universal rejection, 
to their times of general acceptance. As it is 
with the poet, so it is with the painter or the 
sculptor. He has reason to fear the popu- 
lace bearing wreaths. 

Davies believes in the arrogance of the 
artist, as long as it is the result of a sense of 
creative power. The only criticism for which 
he has any tolerance is that which is a work of 
art in itself. Hence he includes under the 
term “artist,” many who are not ordinarily 
so classed. In the drawings, paintings, decora- 


tions and sculptures which are the products of 
his energy, vitality is the prime quality. 
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CABARABIAN NIGHTS 


A Little Tour of the Cabarets, by P. G. Wodehouse 


IE other day, having business with the 

president of a certain trust company, I 

called at his office at noon, and was in- 

formed that he never arrived there 
before two o’clock. The reason, I learned, 
was that he spent the early hours of every 
morning at the cabarets. It seemed a pecu- 
liar way of carrying on a great business, but a 
few nights later I saw a sight which brought 
understanding to me. At a table at the Fol- 
lies Roof, the hour being one-thirty a.m., I 
espied three extremely prominent and impor- 
tant powers of the financial world talking earn- 
estly with their heads close together. They 
were paying no attention to anything except 
themselves, and it was obvious that what they 
were doing was fixing up some momentous 
deal for the ultimate spoliation of the widow 
and the orphan. Before they left to snatch 
an hour or so of sleep, they probably arranged 
all the details in such a way that the widow 
and the orphan will get theirs in a manner 
which will make them think a Zeppelin has 
dropped bombs on them. 

That is the secret of the cabaret’s vogue. 
It has superseded the old-fashioned office. 
You know how it is with offices. You are just 
settling some scheme for doing a free people 
to the tune of a few million dollars, when there 
is a telephone call, or somebody drifts in and 
sits on your desk and begins to talk about him- 
self, or you find the stenographer hiding be- 
hind the curtain, taking notes to sell to your 
rivals. Jesse James could not have worked 
under such conditions. Financiers had to 
think out some other place of meeting, and the 
idea of the cabarets struck them at once. A 
cabaret is the ideal place for plotting. If there 
had been cabarets in Guy Fawkes’ days, the 
English Houses of Parliament would have gone 
up so high that they wouldn’t yet have 
come down. 

Statistics show that the patrons of cabarets 
are divided almost equally into visitors from 
the Middle West, young girls being lured, and 
bulbous millionaires trying to think up schemes 
for inculcating thrift and prudence into a too 
speculative public. 

The Snancier fox-trots round the floor, his 
brow creased with thought. He is bumped 
into by another financier, who has not yet com- 
pleted his course of lessons at the corre- 
spondence school of modern dancing. It gives 
him the idea he has been seeking since dinner. 
When the music stops, he goes over to the 
other man’s table. 

“Hello, Jimmy!” 

“Hello, Clarence.” 

“Say, listen, Jimmy, old man, just a minute. 
I’ve got an idea.” 

And ten they sell each other the Pennsyl- 
vania Ra.» aad. 


IN no othe” reasoning is it possible to ex- 

plain why t.. cabarets are so popular. It 
is absurd to suppose that crowds flock to these 
places every night simply to watch Diamond 
Jim Brady doing the one-step. At any theatre 
they could see professional dancers who do it 
quite as well. I have a respect amounting to 
veneration for Mr. Brady, but I prefer him 
seated. And, as for the other so-called attrac- 
tions of the cabaret, they are non-existent. 
They consist for the most part of vocalists who 
sing very loudly in a key different from that 
in which the French horn in the orchestra is 
Wailing, and chorus-girls doing Swedish exer- 
cises at your elbow in a manner that on a warm 
evening engenders intense sympathetic fatigue 
—a vicarious perspiration, as it were,—in the 


onlooker. Surely it is not for the sake of these 
things that men leave their comfortable homes. 

No, the cabaret is the modern office, and I 
suppose it is with a sense of what is fitting to 
the dignity of business that men go to them 
dressed in business suits. One of these nights 
somebody will attend a cabaret in evening 
dress and there will be a riot: 

And yet, from one point of view, it seems a 
pity, this rigid adherence to the costume of the 
day-time. To my mind, a visitor to a cabaret 
assumes a certain responsibility. The moment 
he enters the door, he becomes part of a specta- 
cle, and it is his duty to make that spectacle 
as attractive as possible. Despite the under- 
current of stern business, a cabaret is supposed 
to be a place of wild revelry, a sort of last-act- 
of-a-musical-comedy place. It is not fair to 
come there looking like an advertisement of 
somebody’s Bon Ton ready-made suitings for 
the dressy shipping-clerk at fourteen dollars 
a throw. Let us have a little display, a cer- 
tain air. Let us exhume the old dinner jacket, 
shake the moth-balls from the dress trousers, 
and throw out our chests as if we were someone. 
Let us cultivate that sleek appearance and 
that look of haughty aloofness which make the 
London night-clubs so fascinating. To enter 
a London night-club is to feel that one is on 
probation. The exquisitely groomed young 
man who stares at you so superciliously may 
be a clerk, but he looks like the son of a duke, 
and, if you pass his scrutiny with success, you 
feel prouder of yourself: you feel that you must 
be quite a fellow after all. But you may go-to 
a cabaret here in tweeds and brown shoes, and 
nobody cares. It is democratic, but it is not 
suitable. After all, people who go to cabarets 
want to be thought wicked, and you cannot 
be really wicked except in evening dress. A 
wicked man in evening dress is a polished vil- 
lain. In tweeds he is just a plug-ugly. 


I HAVE a friend who would go even farther 

in this matter of cabaret reform. He would 
have a censor appointed, whose duty it would 
be to stand at the door of entry and pass upon 
the personal appearance of would-be patrons, 
rejecting all who did not in his opinion increase 
or at least maintain a definite standard of or- 
namentality. It is a Utopian idea, but there 
is something in it. At present anyone may 
come in, no matter how homely, and there 
are few more painful sights than that of a little 
stout man in tortoiseshell-rimmed glasses 
pirouetting anxiously round the room. A 
morbidly sentimental legislature will not per- 
mit you to shoot him, and there is nothing to 
be done except to sit there and watch him. 

It is a good idea, this of the censor, and I 
think that in the end the existence of such an 
official would increase the profits of the man- 
agement. It is a factor in human nature that 
we push and jostle to get into places from 
which anyone is trying to exclude us. Adam 
and Eve probably thought Eden rather dull 
till they were outside it, but after that Eve 
would have traded every fig-leaf in her trous- 
seau for a pass-ticket or arain-check. So, with 
the cabaret. If it could be made difficult to 
get in, there would be long waiting-lines out- 
side the doors every night. And what a cachet 
admission would carry with it. Mankind 
would be divided into definite classes. There 
would be the Adonis who could get in any- 
where, and, starting from him, various down- 
grades. The girl whose fiancé belonged to the 
first class would not be obliged to boost the 
young man’s looks. She would triumph auto- 
matically over girls engaged to men who were 


allowed inside, say, Castles In The Air and 
Reisenweber’s, but were barred from the Follies. 

Failing a censor, there seems nothing to be 
done but to leave it to the good taste and pub- 
lic spirit of the individual. 

Cabarets are divided into various groups,— 
those where the food is bad and those where 
the food is unspeakable: those where the wait- 
ers are civil and those which are doing good 
business: those where the performers perform 
without introduction and those which offer 
what they call revues, with elaboately printed 
programmes. There is no word of spoken 
dialogue in these revues. They consist of a 
series of songs and dances, with twenty min- 
ute intermissions to enable the audience to 
enjoy itself. It is only fair to say that they 
do not interfere very much with one’s pleasure. 


S far as it is possible to ascertain from a_ 

somewhat restricted experience, the chief 
trouble with the cabarets is that there are only 
enough really smart people in New York to 
make up one good audience. If you can hit 
on the particular cabaret which these people 
are patronizing on any particular night, you 
will have an interesting and stimulating time. 

The difficulty is to do it. 

In general practice it works out that if, hav- 
ing heard that Frolics in the Twentieth Story 
is the place to go to, you repair thither in 
search of the gay life, you find it deserted ex- 
cept for a few drug-store assistants and a 
sprinkling of citizens from some Omaha cen- 
ter, and learn too late that, since the previous 
week, Fashion has deserted Frolics in the 
Twentieth Story and that the only cabaret in 
town worth visiting is Reigelheimer’s. You 
get a hasty shave and dash off to Reigel- 
heimer’s, and find that there has been another 
shake-up, and that Mosenweber’s is now the 
one spot. New York is so restless, so fond of 
change, and the. Broadway palace of today is 
the hovel of tomorrow. The only thing to do 
in order to beat the game is to stick to one 
cabaret and wait there till its popularity comes 
round again. 

As I write this, everybody is going to the 
Cascades above the Biltmore, but, by the time 
my words are in print, Fashion will probably 
have whizzed off to some spot at present not 
on the map of the Great White Way, say the 
Blue Bird, on top of the McAlpine—and the 
Cascades will possess only the melancholy in- 
terest of Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the 
plain, which got its write-up from Oliver 
Goldsmith simply through being deserted. 

I have a kind and sympathetic heart, but I 
weep few tears when I find a cabaret doing bad 
business. I look on the cabarets as the Fed- 
eral League of Broadway life. Everything was 
getting along quite nicely till they came along, 
promising the public rich rewards if they would 
desert the good old hotels at which they were 
wont to sup,—the Sherrys, the Delmonicos, 
the Knickerbockers. 


ONE of these days I am going to start a 

cabaret myself,—without music, without 
singers, where dancing is forbidden and nobody 
is allowed tospeak. My patrons will sit around 
in comfortable chairs, doing nothing but re- 
lax. Those who can think will be allowed to 
think, but these will form a small proportion of 
my clientele. I shall provide no attractions: 
I shall do a better thing than that—I shall pro- 
tect people from attractions. In six months I 
shall retire with a fortune, leaving the field to 
imitators who will have discovered that the 
Something New which this city wants is Rest. 





Epitor’s Note.—Kwaw Li Ya is the most 
famous of the small group of Chinese poets 
known as the Yung Chang school. Of the 
Shen Si—or landed gentry class—he has 
devoted his great wealth to traveling and 
to studying the literatures of other nations. 
A fanatical adherent of the fallen Emperor, 
his latter years have been spent in exile from 
his native valleys. He is now passing a few 
months in New York. In religion he is a 
strict Taoist, and is the author of the politico- 
mystical romance entitled “‘Thien Tao” or 
“The Way of Heaven.” He is perhaps best 
known because of his five volumes of aphorisms. 
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1. The Hokku is a favorite verse 
form in Japan. Every year there is a 
Hokku Competition, which is entered 
even by the Mikado. 

2. The Hokku is a poem of seven- 
teen syllables. 

3. The Hokku should not be allitera- 
tion, suggestion, allusion, or epigram, 
though it is, in part, all of these. The 
Hokku is, in a word—a MOOD. 

4. The Hokku is a cunningly cut 
jewel of words. It is like a diamond or 
an alexandrite, clear or colored, but 
reflecting varied rays of thought as the 
light of the mind plays over it. 

Here is a classical Hokku which is 
esteemed by the “old-fashioned ”’ school 
of poetry in Japan as the best ever writ- 
ten. It is a microcosm of Autumn 
melancholy. 


On a withered twig 
Lo, the crow is sitting there— 
Oh, this Autumn eve! 


The author of the following Hokku, my 
friend Yone Noguchi, was walking in Hyde 
Park. He was musing on the long hair of a 
woman in one of Rossetti’s pictures. The dusk 
surprised him; he compared the two impres- 
sions, and expressed their sympathy. 


My love’s lengthened hair 
Swings o’er me from Heaven’s gate: 
Lo! Evening’s shadow! 


Since arriving in Amercia, I have been trying 
to fix upon a correct metrical form for an English 
type of Hokku. I have chosen this metre: 
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THE HOKKU—A NEW VERSE FORM 


And a Prize Contest for Ambitious 
American Poets 


By Kwaw Li Ya 
of the University of Pekin 


VANITY FAIR 
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This is certainly a fine portrait of a 
beautiful woman. It suggests the 
query, “Can I cage you, pet, or am 
I only the mouse with which you are 
playing?” 

Hokku-making is a delightful pas- 

time. It is an endeavor to cut an jp. 








Portrait by Arnold Genthe 


His Excellency, Kwaw Li Ya 


Dactyl—spondee 
Spondee—dactyl—spondee 
Dactyl—spondee 
(A dactyl is a long syllable followed by two shorts, as 
“happily ”’; a spondee is two longs, as “groaning.’’) 


The use of rime vulgarizes the Hokku at 
once. In English there is a difficulty in finding 
true dactyls. Too many of the smaller words 
are either themselves long, or make other words 
“long by position.” 

Here is a fine personal Hokku, by an Ameri- 
can friend of mine: 


Catherine Cheney. 
Plumpness brought to a fine art! 
Cat, or Canary? 


en : 
Four Kids 


taglio or a cameo, in that hardest of 
all stones—language, with its baffling 
index of refraction. 

Success may be impossible, but “firm 
correctness,” as we say in China, is 
great, even in defeat—a death-spasm of 
the soul. Hokku-making is the calcu- 
lated ecstasy of hari-kiri. 

Write Hokkus, my friends! Itisbetter 
than opium, or love, or death! Here is 
a fine example of a double Hokky 
he for its only theme the Hokku 
itself: 





Catch me, caress me, 
Crush me! Gather a dewdrop— 
Star to a system! 


God in an atom! 
Comets revel around hin— 
That is a hokku! 


Vanity Fair has permitted me to 
offer a first. prize of ten dollars and a 
second prize of five dollars, for the best 
single Hokku on the following inter- 
esting theme: 


A young lover, distracted by jealousy, finds 
himself looking out over New York harbor. 
The sun is setting. The gigantic buildings and 
towers of Manhattan are silhouetted against 
the summer sky. 


I have agreed to judge the Hokkus in this 
contest and will announce the prize winners in 
the issue for October. 

All Hokkus, which must be single, in form, 
should be addressed to the Editor of Vanity 
Fair, New York City. 

They should be in his hands not later than 
August 2oth. 






A photographic beach-scape said to have been snapped at Bailey's Beach, Newport, Rhode Island 
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Sketches by Irma Campbeu 


will teach us many moral lessons. For 

instance: that all men in dress suits 

are villains, and that all girls in sun- 
bonnets are saints. It will also teach us many 
equally impressive lessons in etiquette. 

But we cannot all go to the movies; and so, 
for the benefit of those who are removed from 
their uplifting influence, I have prepared a 
table of the social laws which the Edisons and 
Lubins and Kalems and Laskys and Pathés 
are just now insisting on. 


A N evening in a motion-picture theatre 


GENERAL SOCIAL BEHAVIOR AND APPEARANCE 


Nothing could be more absurd than the no- 
tion that a well-bred man always takes his hat 
off in the house. In the movies, it is de rigueur 
to keep it on. A gentleman, on the film, can 
be known by the way in which he shakes hands 
withalady. Seizing the lady’s fingers between 
his forefinger and thumb, he should raise them 
to the height of his shoulder, squeeze them 
gently, and then let them go. In the matter of 
dress, certain things must be remembered. 
An eye-glass on a black ribbon, for instance, 
is the mark of a duke. Do not cultivate a 
goatee unless you are a foreign nobleman. ft 
may be mentioned, in passing, that Chicago 
clothes still find favor among the aristocracy 
of Europe. If you are an artist, long hair and 
a flowing black tie is essential. The feminine 
note is important here. 

In general, it may be said that the hair 
should be brushed directly back, en brosse, but 
allowed to fall in a fetching wopse over the eye 
at times of great stress. Remember that 
it is obligatory for a gentleman to shave 
the neck. 


SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


Great latitude of behavior is allowed the 
guests at an afternoon tea. The chief thing to 
bear in mind is the necessity of showing noth- 
ing beyond a momentary surprise if you dis- 
cover two guests (a lady and a gentleman) 
quarreling, or making violent love to each 
other. 

If one guest picks another’s pocket, on no 
account pay any attention to it, no matter how 
obviously the thing is done. 

It is considered a delicate attention for 
ladies in society to accompany their departing 
guests down to the sidewalk in low-neck 
dresses, and to put them into their motor cars. 

The most fashionable form of evening enter- 
tainment is a dancing performance by a fem- 
inine guest, clad in an oriental gown, calculated 
to cause the censor a moment of indecision. 
This lady should prance, gesticulate, and spin 
round with tremendous rapidity. 

A guest should show his appreciation of 
the sheer velocity of her dancing by nodding 
enthusiastically to his neighbors on both 
sides, and by active clapping—his hands 
should be held quite high—once in every five 
seconds. 

_ At the theatre, lean very far out of the box 
in which you are sitting and applaud continu- 
ously in the same enthusiastic way. 

At a dance, a knowledge of the two-step and 
the old waltz is quite sufficient. If you must 
try to one-step, make no attempt at rhythm; 


ETIQUETTE—IN THE MOVIES 


Canons of Social Behavior on the Films 


By Frederick Lewis Allen 


the chief object of the dance is to keep the body 
perfectly rigid and to bob up and down out of 
time with everybody else in the room. 


SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS 


There are two great principles to be observed 
in interior decoration. First, see that no wall 


A lady, dancing, 
as the movies like 
to depict her 





spaces are left without elaborate and florid 
decoration, and see that each room contains at 
least four pieces of statuary. No fashionable 
drawing-room should be without a bronze 
Apollo and a marble Venus. 

There is an odd fashion, just at present, of 
growing palm trees in the gardens of British 
country estates, in clever imitation of a scene 
in California. There is also a new style of land- 
scape architecture in vogue in Bohemia, Hun- 
gary, Russia and Montenegro which is making 
these countries look more and more like Ari- 
zona every day. And such is the appearance 
of the best houses at Monte Carlo and the pal- 
aces at Versailles that one could almost swear 
that his eyes deceived him, and that he was in 
Greenwich, Connecticut. 


WHAT YOUNG LADIES SHOULD REMEMBER 


A young girl of social position is expected to 
spend most of her spare time sitting in front 
of her dressing-table mirror with a boudoir cap 
on her head. When the inspection of her own 
face in the mirror palls on her, she may amuse 
herself by gazing at a picture—with an orna- 
mental gold frame—representing a young man 
in a wing collar and a rented dress suit. The 
photograph should bear some authentic auto- 
graph as “Yours, Elmer E. Jones.” 

If a girl is in need of funds, her correct pro- 
cedure is to plunge into her father’s office, 
wave a check for One Thousand Dollars before 
his eyes, and hug him until he signs it out of 
sheer embarrassment. 


A NOTE OF CHIROGRAPHY 


It is essential to cultivate a vertical Spense- 
rian handwriting. Public characters should 
remember always to sign their official titles to 
all correspondence; thus, if Mr. Henry A. 
Blivvins is a member of the United States Sen- 
ate, he should always sign himself, even if writ- 
ing a love letter to his wife, “Yours, Senator 
Blivvins.” 
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MEN’S CLUBS 


In men’s clubs life always proceeds at a 
break-neck pace. It is customary for a mem- 
ber to come bustling in, to sit down, to turn 
the pages of a magazine for seven seconds, to 
pass the time of day with some boisterous 
friends for ten seconds, to watch a frantic game 
of cards for an instant, and then to proceed to 
his evening’s whiskey, leaving in a state of 
complete intoxication at the end of a minute 
and nineteen seconds. Hence the term, “fast 
life.” 


ETIQUETTE OF PURSUIT AND FLIGHT 


A large part of life consists in running away 
from people, either on foot or in a taxicab, or in 
joining the pursuit of a common enemy. 

If you are running away, always stop when 
you reach a street corner or the top of a hill; 
look wildly about in every direction; turn 
around and make sure that your pursurers 
have not lost sight of you, before you dig off 
again at top speed. 

Pursuers should also stop at every corner, 
point out their victim to each other, and 
beckon to all bystanders to join in the chase. 


THE GOLDEN RULE OF THE MOVIES 


Whatever other slips you may make in your 
social conduct, remember that the one thing 
which you should especially cultivate is ve- 
locity. Walk at least ten miles an hour, even if 
this gives you an odd gait. 

Be prepared to eat a full meal in thirty sec- 
onds. Learn to dress for any social function in 
one minute. 

Whatever you are doing,—whether you are 
at a garden party or flirting on the beach,—see 


‘that your hands are constantly in motion and 


that the expressions chase themselves across 
your face with lightning rapidity. On the 
films, the one cardinal sin is repose. 


CRIME, IN THE MOVIES 
By Frank Wright Tuttle 


N the movies, the child who will later 

develop into a dangerous criminal must be 
sent, at least twice a day, to the little grog- 
shop around the corner. When ‘the child 
returns with its brimming pailful, its father 
will invariably welcome it with a few hearty 
swings and uppercuts. 

Watch that child! 

If it runs to its mother and cries, the child 
will later be president of a society for the pre- 
vention of Uppercutting Fathers. If, how- 
ever, it makes a horrid face and shakes its 
little fist at father’s back, the child will be a 
criminal. He—it is old enough now to be a 
he—is next seen picking pockets with a friend. 
It’s a short step now to CRIME. He will 
soon enter a dark room through a window, 
with his flashlight turned on his own face— 
doubtless to frighten the heroine, who has just 
darkened the room by blowing fiercely at an 
electric bulb. He is now a criminal, and can 
enter any of the more lucrative and refined 
branches of his trade, such as blackmailing, 
arson, murder, or even editing a magazine 
about the movies. 














H, N. King V TA TILLEY 

first appeared in the theatre wearing boy's clothes 

at the age of five. And she has found masculine 

atlire so profitable that she has never worn any 

other before the footlights. She is, nevertheless, 
as feminine a person as one can imagine 





























LAURETTE TAYLOR 
who has been kept from America for over ten 
months by the interminable run of “Peg O’ My 
Heart.” Miss Taylor is the wife of J. Hartley 
Manners, the playwright. She is, moreover, an 
efficient tamer of very ferocious dogs 


GERTIE MILLAR AND ETHEL LEVEY 
and “ Swish,” after a set of singles on Miss Millar’s 
(Mrs. Lionel Monckton’s) Court near Maidenhead 


Not Far from London 


HERE has been much talk, since last summer’s 

scrap-of-paper contretemps, of the sudden 
extinction of fashion and dramatics in London. 
Stage ladies, it appeared, were no longer to revel 
in orgies of publicity and emotion. Right-minded 
actresses, said the papers, wore halos of melancholy, 
and went to Belgian Relief garden-parties in frocks 
that had lived through a second blooming. To 
smile indicated, in an actress, a trivial nature. For 
her to pursue the golf or tennis ball was wrong. 
And so the theatre sank to a level of mere Puritan 
dreariness. But the English stage could not be 
cowed for so long a period as a year. Recent 
reports bear rumors of many stage successes. Stage 
successes in London imply pretty women—not only 
pretty, however, but also smiling. All of which 
preamble is merely to account for the publication 
of these pictures of charming English actresses 
P.S. Please note that of the six English actresses 
shown above, fully three are Americans. 


VANITY FAIR 





ELSIE JANIS Pictorial Press 


on her houseboat “Kingfisher” at Windsor. 
London is lending Miss Janis to New York for a 
while in September—when she will appear in a 
new play—on condition that she return to give 
another Sur-Passing Show at the London Palace 





H. N. King 
JULIA JAMES 
one of the prettiest of the justly celebrated London 
Gaiety Girls, on her country place in Buckingham- 
shire. Miss James is now a Pink Domino m 
George Grossmith’s “To-night’s the Night,” and 
her recreations are gaiety and gardening 
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THE EIGHTEENTH HOLE 


HEN William John Maxwell received 
the note and recognized on the 
envelope the handwriting of B. 
Rockleigh Derrick, the father of his 

Genevieve, hope, for the first time in many 
days—for the first time, in fact, since that 
inful interview in Mr. Derrick’s study, when 
the life-romance of two loving young hearts 
had hit the resin with a thud, as if it had been 
sand-bagged—began to stir within him. 

It was true that at the interview referred to, 
Mr. Derrick, basing his refusal on some 
trivial ground, such as the stunted nature of 
William’s annual income, had declined, with 
considerable violence, to give his consent to 
what William regarded as a most suitable 
match; but, if he had not relented, why was 
he writing notes in this way. 

It is not too much to say that, as he tore 
open the envelope, William expected a Father’s 
Blessing to jump out at him. He was even 
surprised to find no tear-stains of remorse on 
the epistle. 

And all it was—and in the third person, at 
that—was an invitation to play golf. Mr. 
Derrick begged to inform Mr. Maxwell that, 
by defeating Mr. Saul Potter, he had qualified 
for the final round of the Rockport Golf 
Tournament, in which, he understood, Mr. 
Maxwell, who had also survived the opening 
rounds, was to be his opponent. 

If it would be convenient for Mr. Maxwell 
to play off the match on the following after- 
noon, Mr. Derrick would be obliged if he would 
be at the club-house at half-past two. If 
this hour and day were unsuitable, would he 
kindly arrange others. The bearer would wait. 

The bearer did wait, and then trudged off 
with a note, in which Mr. Maxwell begged to 
inform Mr. Derrick that he would be at the 
clubhouse at the hour mentioned. 

“And,” added Mr. Maxwell, after the bearer 
had departed, ‘‘I will give him such a licking 
that he’ll brain himself with a cleek.” 

It is painful to write of the lower emotions, 
especially when exhibited by otherwise esti- 
mable young men, but the fact must be faced 
that, on the following afternoon, William John 
Maxwell looked forward to a gruesome revenge 
on Mr. Derrick. The prospect brought a 
wan, faint smile to his lips. 


R. DERRICK was one of those Merchant 
Princes who have taken to golf in 
middle age, of whose golf the best one can say 
is that they take pains. Mr. Derrick took 
exquisite pains. He lived for golf, and it was 
the ambition of his life to win the Rockport 
Championship. He came to Rockport every 
year, and always went in for the Cup; and 
such is the magic of perseverance that for 
two years in succession he had been runner-up. 
It was a galling thought to him, that, if it 
had not been for the presence of William 
Maxwell, this year he would have brought 
the thing off. Nor did it make it better to 
tfemember that the presence of William 
Maxwell was directly due to the fact that he 
himself was at Rockport—for, though William 
had no great love for Mr. Derrick, he always 
went where he knew Genevieve to be. 

All this William knew, and he was con- 
scious of a moody joy at the prospect of 
snatching the prize from Mr. Derrick. He 
knew that he could do it. Even allowing for 
bad luck—and he was never a very unlucky 
golfer—he could rely with certainty on crush- 
ing his rival. 


A Very Modern Golfing Romance 
By Melrose Granger 


But he did not intend to do it abruptly. It 
was his intention to nurse Mr. Derrick—to 
play with him. , The contest would be decided 
to match play, which would give him ample 
scope for toying with the victim. He proposed 
to allow Mr. Derrick to get ahead, and then to 
catch him up. He would then forge ahead 
himself, and let Mr. Derrick catch him up. 

They would race neck and neck together 
to the very end, and then, when Mr. Derrick’s 
hair had turned white with the strain and he 
had lost forty pounds in weight and his eyes 
were starting out of his head, he would go 
ahead and beat him by a hole. 

He felt ruthless towards Mr. Derrick. He 
knew that to one whose soul is in the game, as 
Mr. Derrick’s was, the agony of being just 
beaten in an important match exceeds in 
bitterness all other agonies. 

He knew that, in days to come, Mr. Derrick 
would wake from fitful slumber moaning that, 
if he had only used his iron at the tenth, all 
would have been well; that, if he had putted 
more carefully on the seventh green, life would 
not be drear and blank; that a more judicious 
manipulation of his mashie throughout might 
have given him something to live for. All 
these things he knew, but they did not touch 
him. He was adamant. 


ILLIAM drove off from the first tee. 

It was a splendid drive, and it intimi- 
dated Mr. Derrick. He addressed the ball at 
twice his usual lengtli, waggling his club over 
it as if he were about to perform a conjuring 
trick. Then he struck, and topped it. The 
ball rolled two yards. He got to work with a 
brassey. This time he hit a bunker, and the ball 
rolled back. He repeated the maneuver twice. 

“T shall pick my ball up,” he said huskily, 
and they walked in silence to the second tee. 

Mr. Derrick did the second hole in four, 
which was good. William did it in three, which 
—unfortunately for Mr. Derrick—was better. 

William {won the third hole. 

William won the fourth hole. 

William won the fifth hole. 

Beads of perspiration stood out on Mr. 
Derrick’s forehead. His play became wilder 
and wilder at each hole in arithmetical pro- 
gression. If he had been a plow, he could 
hardly have turned up more soil. The imagi- 
nation recoiled from the thought of what he 
would be doing in another half-hour if he 
deteriorated at his present speed. 

A feeling of calm and content stole over 
William. He was not sorry for Mr. Derrick. 
Once, when the latter missed the ball clean 
at the tee, their eyes met, but William saved 
his life by not smiling. 

The sixth hole on the Rockport linksinvolves 
the player in a tricky piece of cross-country 
work. There is a nasty ditch to be negotiated. 
Many an optimist has been reduced to blank 
pessimism by this ditch. ‘All hope abandon, 
ye who enter here,” might be written on a 
notice board over it. 

Mr. Derrick entered there. The unhappy 
man sent his ball into its very jaws, and then 
madness seized him. The merciful laws of 
golf, framed by kindly men who do not wish 
to see the asylums of the country overcrowded, 
enact that in such a case the player may take 
his ball and throw it over his shoulder, the 
same to count as one stroke. But vaulting 
ambition is apt to try to drive out of the 
ditch, thinking thereby to win through without 
losing a stroke. This way madness lies. 


“Sixteen!” said Mr. Derrick at last between 
his teeth. And he stooped and picked up his 
ball. “I give you this hole.” 

They walked on. 

William won the seventh hole. 

William won the eighth hole. 

The ninth hole they halved, for in the black 
depths of William’s soul a plan of fiendish 
subtlety had formed. He intended to allow 
Mr. Derrick to win eight holes in succession, 
then, when hope was once more strong within 
him, he would win the last, and Mr. Derrick 
would go mad. 


ILLIAM watched his opponent carefully 

as they trudged on. Emotions chased 
one another over the latter’s face. When 
Mr. Derrick won the tenth hole, he merely 
refrained from oaths. When he won the: 
eleventh, a sort of sullen pleasure showed in 
his face. 

Mr. Derrick won the twelfth. It was at the 
thirteenth that William detected the first 
dawning of hope. When, with a sequence of 
shocking shots, he took the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth and sixteenth and when he took the 
seventeenth hole in eight, he was in a parlous 
condition. He wanted, as it were, to flap his 
wings and crow. William could see dignity 
wrestling with talkativeness. 

When he brought off an excellent drive from 
the eighteenth tee, Mr. Derrick seemed to 
forget everything. 

“My dear boy,” he began, and stopped 
abruptly in some confusion. Silence once 
more brooded over the pair as they played 
themselves up the fairway and onto the green. 

Mr. Derrick was on the green in four. 
William reached it in three. Mr. Derrick’s 
sixth stroke took him out. 

William putted carefully to the very mouth 
of the hole. He walked up to his ball, and 
paused. He looked at Mr. Derrick. Mr. 
Derrick looked at him. 

“Go on,” said Mr. Derrick hoarsely. 

And then, at the eleventh hour, William’s 
better nature asserted itself. A wave of 
compassion flooded over him. He made up 
his mind. 

“Mr. Derrick,” he said. 

““Go on.” 

“That looks a simple shot,” said William, 
eyeing him steadily, “but I might easily miss 
12 

Mr. Derrick started. 

“And then you would win the champion- 
ship.” 

Mr. Derrick dabbed at his forehead with a 
wet ball of a handkerchief. 

“Go on,” he said for the third time, but 
there was a note of hesitation in his voice. 

“Sudden joy,” said William, “ would almost 
certainly make me miss it. If, for instance, 
you were suddenly to give your consent to my 
marriage with Genevieve——” 

Mr. Derrick looked from William to the 
ball, from the ball to William, and back again 
to the ball. It was very, very near the hole. 


_ HY not?” said William. 
Mr. Derrick looked up, and burst 

into a roar of laughter. 
“You young devil,” he said, “ you’ve beaten 
me.” 

“‘On the contrary,” said William,“ you have 
beaten me, Mr. Derrick.” 

He swung his putter, and drove his ba!’ 
far beyond the green. 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL, LIMITED 


’ INSTON CHURCHILL, Ltd.” It 

W would make a very good name for 

a banking house, a firm dealing in 

marine insurance, a holding corpo- 
ration,—any kind of financial organization that 
invites confidence through its respectability, 
integrity, and sound rating. The name (most 
of it) happens, however, to appear 
annually on the sober cover of a book 
of dignified library size; and it in- 
spires the same confidence that it 
would if beautifully engraved on the 
letterhead of one’s most trusted in- 
vestment advisers. This publication 
reaches me with almost the same_ | 
regularity as does Whittaker’s Al- i 
manac, Debrett, The Living Church 
Annual, and Who’s Who, and by read- 
ing it annually with equal care, I am 
filled with the comfortable assurance 
that I now know what is going on—or 
is going to go on for several months or 
more—in the minds of the more 
“thoughtful” of my fellow-citizens. 

I regard Mr. Churchill as the most 
astute mind in American literary- 
business circles. Mr. Harold Bell 
Wright, who belongs more to the Law- 
son school of literary financiers, may 
get larger returns, but there is some- 
thing wild-cattish about his operations 
that can never appeal to the large class 
of investors who go in for books to 
“improve the mind”’: in other words, 
the Chautauqua and other highly con- 
sidered exchanges, closed to the kerb 
dealings of Mr. Wright, will buy up 
Mr. Churchill’s annual issue with 
avidity and clamor for more. It’s the 
“mental improvement” part of the 
scheme that does the trick; and Mr. 
Churchill is acutely aware of the fact 
that to the great majority of his more 
thoughtful fellow-citizens any im- 
provement of the mind involves not 
the mind as a rounded whole but al- 
most exclusively its ethical side. It 
may be all very well, they will say, to 
develop your sense of gaiety and hu- 
mour with Mr. Wells’ “ Bealby,” your 
sense of beauty with Mr. Galsworthy’s 
“Dark Flower,” your feeling for the 
dramatic splendour of tragedy with 
Mr. Conrad’s “Victory,’’ but what do these 
teach you of the “great problems” around us— 
just what is their appeal to our ethical sense 
compared with that of “The Inside of the 
Cup,” or, now, of “A Far Country”? To the 
people who make it, there is no answer to this 
kind of question. The appetite for the ‘‘serious” 
discussion of some current sociological, ethical 
problem in the guise of fiction is a constant one, 
not to be denied. 


EE Te ES eT 


T° the many unhappy victims of this appe- 

tite, usually incapable of the sustained effort 
of reading an unfictional treatise on the subject 
by an expert, the dictum of Shelley, one of our 
great moralists, means little when applied to 
what should be primarily a work of art: ‘There 
must also be nothing attempted to make the 
exhibition subservient to what is vulgarly 
called a moral purpose.” Certainly no writer 
with the perfectly developed business instinct 
of Mr. Churchill would let art for a moment 
interfere with morals. If the public demands 
moral didacticism it becomes the duty of the 
artist, and a very profitable one, to raise didac- 
ticism to the level of art. After a while even an 


And a Few Minor Literary Magnates 


By Henry Brinsley 


artist can put into this endeavour a passionate 
sincerity, an earnestness of conviction that will 
make the thing “ring true.” Mr. Churchill 
turns the trick almost to perfection: so far as 
it goes his stuff does “ring true”: no one can 


question the sincerity of his motives, both 
ethical and industrial. 






WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
author of “Jaffery” and many other novels, 
from a portrait by Gertrude Kasebier 


If this were all there was to the critical prob- 
lem it would bea very simple matter to dispose 
of. Here are a few statements culled from re- 
views of another book of our author’s, which 
apply with equal fitness to ““A Far Country.” 
Indeed, the phrases could well be permanently 
electrotyped and set aside for annual use by 
reviewers who balk at the real point. ‘A book 
tremendously in earnest,.stamped with the zeal 
of a man who is setting forth in it truths of 
the greatest significance to his fellow men.” 








Books Reviewed 





A FAR COUNTRY 
The Macmillan Co., New York $1.50 
THE MAN WHO ROCKED THE EARTH = By Arthur Train 
Doubleday Page & Co., New York $1.25 
JAFFERY By William J. Locke 
John Lane Compeny. New York 1.35 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD By John Roland 


By Winston Churchill 


Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York $1.25 
ONE MAN By Robert Steele 
Mitchell Kennerley, New York $1.50 








. . . “Not only significant as an indication of 
modern:tendencies, it furnishes also a valuable 
contribution to a cause that grows more and 
more vital.” ... “A serious minded novel 
rare enough in these days of froth and inc. 
dent.” . . . “Very much a work of and for the 
times to be recommended to all thoughtful 
people.” Etc., etc. With the substi. 
tution of a single word—“ work” for 
“novel”—you could use any one of 
these sonorous phrases in reviewing 
Paley’s : “Evidences” or Huxley’s 
“Classification of Animals” (I feel 
sure that Mr. Henry Finck could even 
apply them to any symphonic poem 
by Liszt). But, throughout; the whole 
point has been missed. “A Far Coun- 
try” may be incidentally all this, but 
for the lover of letters for their own 
sake there are one or two more vital 
questions to be asked and answered, 
Is the book a beautiful work of art? 
No. Is it a good novel? No. Will 
the student of life who is a lover of 
literary form and style lose anything 
“important” by not reading it? No. 
Will the mere student of American 
literature “miss” anything by neg- 
lecting it? No: Mr. Churchill is 
4 largely repeating himself, and where 
he doesn’t repeat, Mr. Dreiser and 
others have already covered the 
ground as well if not better. “A Far 
Country” is simply a sound, compe- 
tent, machine-made novel written ina 
competent, machine-made style, by an 
4 author for whose moral earnestness 
‘ one must have the highest respect and 
: for whose literary industry one may 
| well have the warmest admiration. 
‘| For my own part, when Mr. Churchill 
has finally covered all the phases of 
American spiritual and social unrest, 
I shall reverence him in his own valued 
sphere very much in the way I rever- 
ence the estimable Mrs. Humphry 
Ward or the equally estimable Mr. 
Baedeker. 








R. LOCKE in “Jaffery”’ has at- 
tempted the artistic impossible 
and has very nearly “got away” with 
it. He has taken two novelettes, in- 
geniously dovetailed them, and spread them 
out into what purports to be a full grown novel. 
The student of form will be puzzled to find the 
precise Aristotelian beginning, middle, and end 
of the thing, for it has two of each. And the 
dramatic emphasis is divided impartially be- 
tween the tales, increasing the dualism of the 
book. One of the stories is that of a dilettante, 
Adrian Boldero, and his intense, genius- 
worshipping little wife Doria. Adrian by steal- 
ing the manuscript novel of a dead friend and 
publishing it as his own, becomes a literary 
celebrity. Doria having married him because 
of his overwhelming fame and his personal 
charm, awaits his second novel with breathless 
interest. Shut up in his study and quite impo- 
tent, Adrian works out his own damnation and 
awaits the inevitable tragedy. It’s a perfectly 
self-contained little story (I seem to have read 
something like it before), and doesn’t need 
“ Jaffery”’ or anybody else to help it out. Well, 
Jaffery, on the other hand, is a war-correspond- 
ent, a gigantic boy, who having rescued a wild 
young Albanian widow becomes her guardian. 
This untutored Amazon leads her new friends 
(Continued on page 80) 
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THE SO-CALLED PLEASURES OF CONEY ISLAND 


With a Few Undignified Sketches by Ethel Plummer 


of the assistant torturers was chatting 

with Torquemada during a matinée per- 

formance in the deepest dungeon beneath 
the castle moat. 

“We aren’t doing so well as we used. to,” 
said this worthy fellow. “I’m not kept busy 
at all nowadays,—not what J call busy.” 

“J think,” said Torquemada, “‘that the sup- 
ply of heretics must be giving out.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” replied the 
other. “The trouble is that 
our methods are all wrong. 

What happens, for instance, 
if we want to put a fellow on 


I: the days of the Spanish Inquisition one 


the rack? Why, we go out 

andarrest him, andtryhimin ———>%— 
prison first, and all that. oN 
What we ought to do is to 

charge a small admission fee, ie 
change the name of the rack \ 
to Stretching The Stretch or 


something, and before you 
knew where you were we should be turning 
them away.” 

Well, Torquemada paid no attention to the 
man, partly because he himself was a conserva- 
tive in his views and partly because it would 
have been beneath the dignity of the Head of 
the Inquisition to accept advice from an under- 
ling: and look at the result! Who ever hears 
of the Spanish Inquisition nowadays? What 
dividends does it pay? It has failed, simply 
because it was run without any understand- 





The Steeplechase Horses—Try to pick a stout girl for 
your partner. The weighty couples always win 


ing of the first principles of human nature. 
Centuries later, along came Coney Island, 
run on the lines suggested by the above-men- 
tioned thinker, and it is doing great business. 
The principle at the bottom of Coney Is- 
land’s success is the eminently sound one that 
what would be a brutal assault, if administered 
gratis, becomes a rollicking pleasure, when 
charged for at the rate of ten cents per assault. 
Suppose somebody laid hands upon you and 
put you in a large round tub. Suppose he then 
proceeded to send the tub spinning down an 
incline so arranged that at intervals of a few 
feet it spun round and bumped violently into 
something. Next day he would hear from your 
lawyer. But at Coney Island you jump into 
the Virginia Reel, and enjoy it. You have to 
enjoy it, because you have paid good money 
to do so. 
To one who, like myself, has never invented 
anything more elaborate than an excuse for 
getting out of a dull dinner party, the most 


Narrative by P. Brooke-Haven 


amazing thing about Coney Island is the appar- 
ently effortless way in which those in charge 
think up new attractions every year. I picture 
them as rather grim, melancholy men. In 
early life they have had some disappointment, 
and this has soured them. They do 
not love their species, but the law 
prevents their revenging themselves 
on mankind by any simple and di- 
rect process, so they have to invent es 


The Aerial Trolley—To which ii is just 
as well to remain altached—if you hap- 
pen to value your life 


Attractions. When they devise something 

which must inevitably produce dyspepsia, 

nervous breakdowns, and heart failure in the 

victim, they are happy. 

They meet at a special club of their own. 

“The lawyers got away with all my money 
during my minority,” says one, 
“but I have invented an attrac- 
tion which jerks you up and side- 
ways at the same time and squirts 
water in your face.” 

“My wife eloped with the chaf- 
feur in the summer of ’93,” says 
the other, “but look at the new 
one I have invented. You pay 
ten cents and drop through a 
trap-door onto a lot of spikes.” 

Being in America, Coney Is- 
land is thought a little vulgar. 
If it were in France, we should 
have had writers pointing out 
how essentially refined the Tick- 
ler and the Human Roulette 

Wheel were, and with what abandon and polish 
the French populace took its pleasures. 

To the thinking man the great charm of 
Coney Island is the feeling of confidence it 
gives that the heart of the nation is sound and 
that, though we may be unprepared for war, 
we could nevertheless be depended on to ren- 


The Barrel of Love—Couples strapped, rolled, battered 
and unpacked, for only ten cents a time 
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The Human Rouletie Wheel—A lit- 
tle more odd than even 


der a good account of our- 
selves, should the necessity 
arise. We may have a small 
army and navy, but it would 
be a rash power that would 
dare to set foot on the soil of 
a country whose inhabitants 


I can consume hot dogs and ice- 


ma cream cones, wash them down 


with iced beer, and then go off and submit 
smiling to the Aerial Slide and the Barrel of 
Love. We should like to see a regiment of 
Uhlans tackle the Virginia Reel! They would 
have the white flag out before the tub had done 
its second bump. 

Again, Coney Island’s system of com- 
bination tickets might solve Broadway’s 
problem of theatrical depression. Think of 
central offices where one could buy a com- 
bination ticket for all the theatres! Theatre 
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The Virginia Reel—A_ pleasing 
mixture of murder, battle, biplaning, 
battery, and sudden death 


going would cease to be a gamble. For °. 
ample, if you didn’t like the play at the 
Gaiety, you could leave and go to the Astor, 
and so on till you picked a winner. 

Before I forget. It seems that the explosion 
from the neighborhood of the kitchen, which 
I heard as I was writing my last paragraph, 
was the cook having a few difficulties with the 
oven. My wife reports that our faithful 
Swede, underestimating the volume of gas in 
the stove, set her front hair and part of her 
dress on fire, was exploded to the ceiling, and 
is now in hysterics. I cannot conclude an arti- 
cle on Coney Island without suggesting this 
brand-new idea to the promoters. I look for- 
ward to seeing, on my next visit there, the 
great new attraction, The Oven of Joy. The 
idea is sound. It contains all the elements of 
a genuine Coney Island success. It makes a 
lot of noise; it throws you in the air, and it 
nearly kills you. Price ten cents. 
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Portrait, posed for Vanity Fair, by Ira L. Hill 


Ina Claire—In a Triple Role 


Here are ladies! Three of them. All young, all appeal- 
ing, all beautiful. And, miraculously, they are here com- 
bined—for the benefit of the readers of Vanity Fair. The 
name of the combined lady is Ina Frances Claire Marie 
Starr Odile. She is to be seen—and marvelled at—in 
“The Follies of 1915”. To be less cryptic, this is a 
portrait of Miss Ina Claire who nightly imitates Miss 
Frances Starr, in her appealing réle of Marie Odile 
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A GENERAL SURVEY OF ART—AND HAY FEVER 


I think that, taken by and large, it 
is a good thing to do, and if I ever have 
a son I shall take him aside when he is 
very young and give him a clear understanding 
of ART and just what it means. Practically 
the same thing applies, if I have a daughter. 
Then they may take it or leave it, but my duty 
as a parent will have been done. 
There is no doubt in my mind that Art 
js destined to be one of our greatest American 
industries. My uncle, who is a coal- 


Porro I am in favor of ART. 


By Robert C. Benchley 


right in front of the camera just as the picture 
was taken), in fact, think of all the minutiz of 
daily life, so popular now in literary circles, 
which still remain untold except at your own 
dinner table. 

Why, there is a man in our office—he has 
charge of the glue and all that sort of thing— 
who has a story that I insist he could sell to 
one of the thirty-five-cent magazines. It has 
just enough lack of body and just enough of 
the cryptic, psychic element. It seems that 


together in a rowboat some afternoon and 
draw up a treaty concerning the capture and 
sale of fur-bearing penguins that come down 
the St. Lawrence on ice-floes. The thought 
that they want to convey is that at high tidé, 
when the current is running in a general di- 
rection toward the United‘ States (I know that 
the St. Lawrence never runs toward the United 
States, but this is only in fun anyway—it isn’t 
a real treaty), then the American penguin 
hunters may hunt; when the tide is out, it is 

to be the Canadian hunters’ turn. An 





dealer, tells me that the world’s supply 
of coal is fast giving out (that is why 
he had to charge me twenty-five cents 
extra, per ton, for having my coal 
carried in last month) and that in a few 

rs all we shall have to burn will be 
advertising booklets, old theatre pro- 

ms and wedding invitations. Mil- 
lions of men will be thrown-out of em- 
ployment! It is too frightful to think 
about! Therefore, let us dwell upon 
it for a few more agate lines. 

Inthis exigency, with millions and mil- 
lions of unattached persons going about 
with nothing to do but look in at the windows 
of novelty art stores, or to read about Irene 
Castle in successive issues of Vanity Fair, 
there is going to be a tremendous movement 
toward the fields of mental and esthetic en- 
deavor, in an attempt to prevent the wolf 
from getting beyond the blonde telephone 
operator at the outer door. 

PAINTING would naturally be elected, 
by a large number, as their favorite sport, 
because the rent is low and a soft collar always 
permissible. Everyone has a little of the 
Bohemian in him until his mother gets after 
him and makes him wash under his collar. 
And it is here, in Painting, that the little ones 
could help, bless their little hearts. Give 
any Montessori eight-year-old a blunt piece 
of pigment in one chubby fist and a stick of 
butter-scotch in the other, and watch it exe- 
cute something on canvas— or on his counte- 
nance—that will approximate—with some 
slight improvements in technique—that post- 
impressionistic masterpiece entitled ‘‘ Absence 
of Mabel Dodge.” The entire schools of 
Futurism and Post-Impressionism could be 
turned over to the children to keep them out 
of still greater mischief. They would get 
frightfully messed up of course, but think of 
the ladies’ portraits they could paint! Ladies 
with one yellow eye, and one green one, the 
green one somewhat smaller than its mate and 
at a somewhat trying right angle to it. 





Bet there, I didn’t mean to write catty things 
like that. Who knows but that there may 
be something in this New Art after all? People 
laughed at Fulton when he first brought out 
his funny looking little steamboat. And any- 
way, poking fun at the Cubists was so fright- 
fully overdone a year or two ago that now no 
one but “Life” considers it funny. And, as 
my chief idea in writing this was to get some- 
one to think it funny, there is no sense in spoil- 
ing the thing right at the very start. 
LITERATURE would, of course, also at- 
tract a large number of the unemployed, just 
asit now does. Think of the number of people 
there are who could write stories that would 
sell, judging by modern standards—people 
Tight in your own church! Think of the 
blighted love-affairs, the trips that Cousin 
Walter took “up to the Lake for over Labor 
Day,” illustrated with snap-shots (really 
wonderfully clear when you consider that the 
sun was behind a cloud and that Edna stepped 
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The Fur-bearing penguins, which caused all the trouble 
between England and America 


when he was a very little boy he fell in love 
with the laundress. He was a temperamental 
sort of chap and it meant a great deal to him. 
But he never spoke of his passion—just gave 
up eating desserts and read ‘‘Sonnets from the 
Portuguese.” The trouble was that the laun- 
dress was already married and had three 
children, all older than our hero. Further- 
more, she gave no tangible indication of re- 
turning his love, although she may have pined 
a good deal, in secret. So the BOY (it would 
have to be capitalized in the story) grew up 
and went to school and finally got a job in 
a meat-market. The laundress, and _ her 
husband and children, kept growing older, 
too, and finally moved to Providence, R. I., 
to live. The BOY has now grown to be a man 
and, as I said, has charge of the glue and all 
that sort of thing in our office, and has never 
seen or heard from Her since. In fact, he 
seems to have lost all interest in her. It 
isn’t much of a story, as far as plot and interest 
go, but I have seen worse ones make a big hit 
(especially with the spectacled lady in the 
magazine office who would write a wonderful 
editorial “blurb” about it) simply by being 
written up as if there were some hidden mean- 
ing behind the whole thing (some unseen 
Force that was being just as nasty as it could), 
and letting the reader figure it all out for him- 
self. I am trying to get him to write it in 
qgbscure English and call it “White Lilacs,” 
or “Inasmuch As,” with foggy illustrations. 
I think that he could easily sell it to one of 
the more refined thirty-five-cent magazines. 


ND, speaking of obscure English (someone 
was, I think), why must there always be 
such a fuss over a diplomatic note or an interna- 
tional agreement; trying to find out what it 
means? Take any perfectly simple idea and 
translate it into legal phraseology, with clauses 
and Latin derivatives to match, and nine times 
out of ten you will get a piece of work that 
will have so many meanings that it is a much 
simpler matter for the nations concerned to 
go to war over it than it would be to get an 
interpreter in to dig the thing out. 
Let us say, for instance, that a few repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain and America get 


elementary idea, and capable of suc- 
cinct expression. But these old fellows 
must dress it all up in Articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 
with subheads a, b, c, d, and inflate it 
with a lot of legal doodabs until its 
own room-mate wouldn’t know it. 


"THEN, sooner or later, the original 
signers all die, or become pro-Ger- 
man, like Bryan, and when the time’ 
comes to decide a point in thetreaty, the 
elevator-boy’s guess as to what it means 
is just as good as anybody else’s. 
ny Now, if that afternoon in the little 
rowboat, those dignitaries had been a trifle 
less dignitary and had written English instead 
of diplomacy—I wouldn’t have had to go to 
all the trouble of suggesting a form for that 
treaty, as I now must do: 


SUGGESTED FORM FOR AN INTERNATIONAL 
PENGUIN TREATY 


Dear People: Listen, now. Here’s the long 
and short of it. When the tide is high in the 
St. Lawrence, American penguin hunters may 
shoot all the fur-bearing penguins they can see 
on ice-floes in any part of the river (do you get 
that—‘‘any part?”) When the tide is low, 
it is up to the Canadians. Americans shoot 
when it’s dead high; Canadians shoot when 
it’s dead low; in between times give the pen- 
guins a chance to get their lunch. That’s all. 

Very sincerely yours, 


TINNEY ASQUITH 
LANSING ETHEL LEVEY 
SUNDAY LAUDER 


The trouble with lots of modern things 
(like diplomacy) is that there is too much 
second-hand science about them. 

Take hay-fever cures, for instance. 


I AFFECT hay-fever on the eighteenth day of 

every August, beginning at a quarter past 
three in the afternoon. From then until 
September twentieth, along about ten o’clock 
at night, my friends are never at a loss for 
a merry laugh or a jocund remark about my 
appearance. I am not a proud man, but I 
have sensibilities. I therefore have a personal 
interest in all alleged hay-fever reliefs. 

But hay-fever cures always come second- 
hand—by hearsay. Some one snuggles up to 
you and says “Oh, do you have hay-fever?” 
(to which the Goldbergian answer would be 
‘“‘No, I paint my nose and eyes red every day 
to frighten the gypsy-moths away’’) and then, 
with an air of purveying diplomatic secrets 
they confide that they have “‘a friend who used 
to have hay-fever, oh, terribly; couldn’t 
breathe, and all that sort of thing, you know; 
and someone told him of this kind of powder 
arrangement which you snuff up your nose 
and then hold your head under water for a 
minute or two, and, do you know, he’s never 
had a touch of hay-fever since he tried it.” 
And, if you’d like, they’ll ask their friend 
where to send for it, and they take your tele- 

(Continued on page 85) 
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MIDSUMMER DAY 
The Prince of Wales comes of 
age! It is rumored that the 
Kronprinz of Germany has 
sent him a huge birthday cake. 
After submerging the gift in 
the Thames, it was dissected 
and found to contain ten gas- 
bombs (children’s size), and 
eleven autographed snap-shots 
of the late Mr. Bryan; total- 
ling a sentimental twenty-one 
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BY DAYLIGHT 
The wounded Tommies, 
swathed in white samite, are 
punted about like “lily maids 
of Astolat.”” But, unlike Elaine’s 
propellor, their punters are 
neither old nor dumb 


BY LANTERN LIGHT 
The Tommies have learned to 
love the little game of midnight 
croquet. Postured as pictured, 
they remain for weeks refusing 
all food and sustenance — and 

thrive! 





NARROW ESCAPE FOR BRITISH SCULPTURE 
The trouble with a German shell is that it has no sense 
of direction. Several of them had the indiscretion to 
make a lot of very ugly holes in the beautiful facade 
of the Amiens cathedral, but they have heretofore 
completely overlooked the endless opportunity for 
having a lot of good clean fun in the Royal Academy 

















LONDONERS OCCASIONALLY GET AWAY FROM THE 
WAR AND THE GERMANS 

Below is an intimate view of Ciro’s, a London ginger-ale 

palace, at the children’s hour. It is interesting to note 

that America has supplied one of her ever-familiar 

troupes of dark and stormy Cabarabian knights, to 
lend color to the atmosphere 
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ON THE STUDY OF THE VIOLIN 


Y time has always been so filled with 
concert work that I have never had 
an opportunity to advise the many 
students who have written to me 

asking my opinion concerning the various 
pases of violin study. So I welcome this 
opportunity to speak to them through the 
columns of Vanity Fair. 
The first thing a student has to consider 
js whether or not the violin is the instrument 
for which he is best fitted. Common sense, 
not instinct alone, should guide the prospective 
musician in his choice of a medium. In our 
rofession we come into almost daily contact 
with students who have been badly advised, 
either by an ambitious parent who sees in his 
offspring nothing less than a Kreisler, an 
Ysaye or an Elman, or what is worse, by an 
unscrupulous teacher. _There would be fewer 
tragic failures and disappointments if the 
student would indulge in self-introspection 
and measure his own limitations more honest- 
ly. It requires years of study to achieve even 
an elemental knowledge of the technical 
difficulties of the violin. Once technique is 
acquired, the artist must develop individuality 
of interpretation—and that is a life-long study! 
The majority of students are seventeen or 
eighteen years old before they have conquered 
the principal technical difficulties of the 
violin. It is then that the real artist begins 


A Word of Advice to Students 
By Efrem Zimbalist 


to emerge. The student who discovers that he 
is neither temperamentally or intellectually 
suited to his vocation, finds himself in a tragic 
position. He has given up the best years of 
his life and finds himself stranded at a time 
when it is not easy to learn another profes- 
sion. So the most important advice I have to 
give the prospective student of the violin is 
to make sure of his. own predilection for that 
instrument. 

Of course we assume that he has the funda- 
mental requirement for the student of any 
string instrument, a Good Ear, without which 
it is folly to begin. 

Once he has begun, I can advise him as 
follows: 

Personally, I believe in holding the bow 
firmly, with all five fingers on the downward 
stroke, raising the fifth finger as I near the 
end of the stroke and going up with the re- 
maining four fingers until about the middle 
of that stroke, when I add the fifth finger again. 
Many violinists differ from me. But I think 
that in this way one has more perfect control 
of the bow. 

I consider the right hand much more im- 
portant than the left in playing-the violin. 
The left hand should be trained so that the 
fingers are agile and flexible. But without 
the color and quality which only fine balance 
of the bow can supply to the tone, the tech- 


nical power of the left hand really amounts to 
nothing. The student must use his own dis- 
cretion as to how much bow he shall give. 
There is nothing uglier than the rasping, 
scraping tone produced by pressing too hard 
on the bow. I cannot impress the student 
too deeply with the importance of intelligent 
bowing. It is the only way to produce a 
beautiful tone quality. 


HE fingers of the left hand should be 

elastic and slender. But of course there 
are rare exceptions to this rule even among 
the great violinists. 

The transition from one position to another 
is a very important matter. It should never 
be apparent. Very sensitive fingers find their 
place instinctively. Otherwise perfection in 
changing position can only be gained by un- 
tiring practice. I advise students to think of - 
each change of position in advance, shifting 
the left hand in time to allow for a change of 
the right hand, if necessary. In this way he 
will obtain clearer and surer tone-production. 

There is so much I could say concerning 
the study of the violin that I have had to 
limit myself to what in my opinion are the 
principal things a student has to consider. 
I hope the few words I have said will be a 
help and not a discouragement to the students 
of the violin who may chance to read them. 


THE WEEK-END FAVORITE 


wiser to wait for the return of this 

young hero from his week-end house- 

party before describing his happy ad- 
ventures there, but, as we know from a long 
experience exactly what is to befall 
him, there is no reason why the de- 
tails of his pleasant journey should 
not be indicated while he is still 
packing his Saturday to Monday 
necessities. 

The young man (as will be seen by 
referring to our clever little wood- 
cut) is kindly, entertaining, affable, 
and unmarried. He comes from an 
old stock. His stock is so old, in 
fact, that it no longer pays any divi- 
dends and he is wholly dependent— 
for his tips, trips, and taxis—upon his 
salary. He is, however, such a pop- 
ular week-ender that his Sunday date 
book is full up for the next six weeks. 
But for the present week-end the 
Hornelbys are to have him for their 
very own. 

It is now Saturday afternoon. He 
is here revealed in the act of assorting 


Sm critics will hold that it would be 





By Harry Grant Dart 


feared he would be—between the elder (and 
larger) Miss Hornelby and Mrs. Dick Per- 
cheron, who will talk horse to him until he will 
wish that Noah had altogether omitted his 
two original horses from his sea-going ark. 


at his office. At 3:30 A. M. he will, for the 
first time, be allowed to feel that he won’t be 
breaking up the jolly party if he retires to his 
little pink and white bed-chamber, just under 
the eaves. Perhaps the footman knows where 

he has hidden certain articles of ap- 





; 
; 


y 


parel indispensable to a gentleman 
seeking nocturnal repose, but the 
young man will never, alas, be per- 
mitted to share his secret. 


N the morning, when the youth 

arises, his head will feel less like 
a head than like a German gas bomb. 
He will then be maced into three 
hours of tennis (doubles—with the 
Hornelby girls) in the broiling sun. 
A body of dreary strangers will then 
drop in for luncheon. In the after- 
noon he will be motored—in a light 
rain—to visit the grandparents of the 
Hornelby girls; while in the evening 
there will be an informal dance at the 
Kissahottentot Golf Club. Our hero 
is, of course, a fairly good dancer, 
but the elder (and larger) Miss Hornel- 
by, with whom he will dance, manages 











his ties before taking a taxi to the 

Pennsylvania Station, where he will transfer 
himself—and his 84 Ib. traveling bag—to a 
steaming train in which he will ride until he 
is wilted and somewhat aweary. When the 
brakeman calls out “Shad-um-tr-r-r-x!”’ he 
will alight at Shadehampton, L. I., and find 
that his hostess has forgotten to send her 
motor-car for him. He will then buy a cab. 
It will be growing late and, when he ulti- 
mately reaches “‘Hazelbrook,”’ he will scarcely 
have time to dress for dinner. In fact he will 
only get down in time for the seventh cock- 
tail. He will be seated at dinner—as he 





The Favorite selecting his colors, preparatory to the 
start. Drawn by Harry Grant Dart 


After the repast our hero will delight in 
hearing old Mr. Hornelby tell some of his 
inimitable dialect stories. 

Then there will be the customary game of 
chance. Now the young man is very fond of 
auction bridge but auction is much too slow 
for an up-to-date week-end party and so it will 
be poker with jokers and other feminine in- 
novations. He will hardly understand this 
new form of the game and will lose more 
money at it than he can earn in two weeks 


to fox-trot like a Greek wrestler 
and he will overhear a friend remark that. 
“that couple, there, looks like a canopied 
four-poster dancing with a grandfather’s 
clock.”” After the dance, a little hazard of 
fortune and our hero will lose another week’s 
salary in a pleasant game of roulette. 

On Monday he will distribute eight further 
dollars among the servants, and arrive an 
hour late at his office. 

All of this in order to get himself into con- 
dition to rest with the Harry Tomlinsons, 
who are to enjoy him for the next week-end. 

In America they call this an OUTING. 








Cecilia Beaux’s porirait, in crayon, 
of the late Dr. Weir Mitchell, as a 
D.C. L. of Oxford 


HE discussion of what “Woman” 
has done in the arts is but part of the 
interminable controversy. over the place 
which members of the Sex ought, or ought 
not, to have in the political world. 

But if it can be said that she has been 
surpassed by mere man, as a creator of 
beautiful things, in painting, sculpture, 
music, and literature, it cannot be denied 
that she has been freely permitted to show, 
and use, what genius or talent she chanced 
to be gifted with. Nor has she gone with- 
out recognition or reward. Indeed so 
great is the inconsistency of the male that 
though he has reserved to himself the 
simple operation of voting, yet in the field of 
the imagination—painting, writing, sculp- 
ture and dramatics—he has shown a 
tendency to be strictly fair to the women 
who have come into competition with his 
high and mighty self. 

Take the case of Cecilia Beaux, for in- 
stance. It would be surprising indeed to 
find a male painter who would even hint 
that she had met with too much consider- 
ation on the part of the juries, and other 
bodies, who awarded the medals, titles, 
ribbons and orders, which she has received 
in such profusion. 

It is only necessary to talk casually to 
Miss Beaux on the subject of her work to 
realize that she is determined to be quite 
independent in her art. She has been con- 
tent to let what she did speak for itself. 
You might like it or not, agree with her 
method or not, that was your right and 
privilege. All that she as a craftsman 
asked was that you believed in her artistic 
integrity. That the finished product, as 
it left her hand, represented the best that 
was in her, or, as she phrases it herself, the 
best that she could do. 

But she goes further. She believes that 
for a thing to be a true work of art it must 
leave the impression on the beholder that 
the creator of it could not have created it 
differently. It follows, then, that without 
self-satisfaction on the part of the artist, 
nobody can be really satisfied. 


ECILIA BEAUX is best known as a 

portrait painter. She was born in 
Philadelphia, but New York likes to over- 
look that early lapse on her part. She 
derives the quality of vivacity in her art 
from her Southern French ancestors who 
were natives of Provence—until America, 
fortunately enough, beckoned them to its 
shores. 


VANITY FAR 


CECILIA BEAUX—PORTRAIT PAINTER 


A Word About Her Distinguished Position in American Art 


By George Gordon Bain 


at Gloucester, Mass. 





This is the first stage of one of Miss 
Beaux’s best known portraits. It 
will never be seen in this stage 
again, as the artist—in the portraits 
second stage—painted out the figure 
of the man servant in the background. 
In its third, or present stage, there 
is an altogther charming open air, 
or landscape, background 


looking over the wall of her garden 
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A FEW HINTS ON SOCIAL LETTER WRITING 


The Desirability of Employing Vagueness, Brevity, and a Typewriter 


Vagueness. Safety First! 

Never make a direct statement. 

Remember that when we write, we 
are more truly ourselves than at any other 
time. For when we write, we are alone, and it 
behooves us to be vigilant, and to choose our 
language carefully. Words—especially in 
black and white—have caused more distress 
than rustling silk, or rumbling cannon, but, if 
artfully disposed, they can be rendered com- 
paratively innocuous. Fortunately, the Eng- 
lish tongue still retains much of its capacity for 
concealing thought. Words, considered in- 
dividually, are of no more importance in a 
letter than are eggs in an omelette; it is man- 
ner—not matter. For clever people and stupid 
people use the same language, just as clever 
players and stupid players use the same tennis 
balls, but, by better placement, one beats the 
other to a frazzle—to borrow a term from our 
Dowager President. An eminent author re- 
cently boasted that he employed the same 
vocabulary as Shakespeare—12,o0o words. 
While this may be true, it cannot fail to be 
observed that Shakespeare’s words are some- 
what differently arranged. 


T* chief requisite in letter-writing is 


E brief. 

A witty Frenchman once terminated an 
epistle by saying: “If I had had more time, I 
might have made this letter shorter.” It is a fact 
that a long letter often argues an absence of 


By Frederic T. Murphy 


they were never intended. On the typewriter, 
the word ‘‘Miss”’ is easily discernible from 
“Mrs.” The most sterile imagination can pic- 
ture the consternation of a blighted spinster, on 
opening a letter beginning, “I write to ask you 
what you are going to do about the children?” 

But the virtues of the typewriter do not 
cease with the clarity of its inscriptions. 

Let us say, for instance, that one is invited 
to a fashionable week-end on Long Island, and 
that one accepts—on the typewriter. Will the 
hostess be affronted? Aw contraire. She will 
exclaim, “Ah! A typewritten reply from Mr. 
Baldwin; must be a very important man; has 
a secretary; must have at least fifty thousand 
a year. Meekins, have Mr. Baldwin met with 
the limousine instead of the depot-wagon and 
show him to the mauve suite, the one with the 
private sitting room and the view over the 
lake.” 

Here is a safe reply to a gentleman requesting 
a loan: 


My dear George: 

Your note distresses me greatly. 

Enclosed is my cheque for ten dollars. Iam 
aware that you asked for twenty, but, in this 
way, you lose ten, and J lose ten. Could any- 
thing be fairer than that? 

Faithfully, etc., etc. 


ERE is a model bread-and-butter letter to 
send a hostess after a week-end: 


First of all, you did not show me about the 
ancestral acre. And you never once said to 
me, “This is Holiday House; you must come 
and go as you please.” 

And you did not once remark, “We pay no 
attention to our guests,”’ and then proceed to 
disprove it. 

You did not treat me like one of the family. 
On the contrary, you were uniformly consid- 
erate and kind. Your guests were most inter- 
esting, and intelligent. Most week-enders 
play golf and talk bridge all day; and play 
bridge and talk golf all night. 

And, again, on Sunday evening, you did 
not have a musicale at which a large lady, in 
pink, played the piano so skilfully that it was 
difficult to understand how she played it so 
badly. 

I have learned, from bitter experience, 
that a house party is a festival in which the 
hostess and the guests each desire to have 
their own way, but each, alas, are thwarted 
in their hearts’ desire. 

I must, in closing, have recourse to my 
Shakespeare, “Thanks! Thanks! Forever 
the exchequer of the poor.” 

Gratefully, etc., etc. 


I SUGGEST the following to a young man 
contemplating matrimony: 


My dear Walter: 





solicitude on the part of the writer, while [— 
a brief one bespeaks pains, and a lofty ap- 
praisal of the recipient’s time. A letter 
can be both brief and non-committal. 
Witness these two missives by Voltaire. 
The first is a letter, written to a lady upon 
the demise of her husband: 


My dear Madame Dumoutier: 
Alas! 
Voltaire. 


The second, to the same lady, upon her 
marriage, shortly after her bereavement: 


My dear Madame Lecallier: 
Bravo! 
Voltaire. 


USE a typewriter. 

Whenever possible, it is wise to 
employ a typewriter (of the neuter gender). 
Illegible chirography is no longer a cer- 
tificate of intellectual prowess. If one 
writes obscurely, people have given up 
remarking: ‘What a strong hand!” Life 
is too short and pleasant to waste hours 
in probing beneath the surface of a letter. { 









= 
Be: 
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Bagehot says that a bachelor is only 
an “amateur in life.” Personally, I pre- 
fer to preserve my amateur standing. 

As a single unmarried man (for there 
are many single married men), I feel com- 
petent to moralize on marriage, on the 
principle that, in matrimony, as in polo, 
the spectator sees most of the game; but 
I will eschew the advisory capacity 
altogether, for experience has taught me 
that a man contemplating matrimony is 

‘not in search of counsel but of appro- 
bation. 

Marrying a girl simply because you 
are in love with her, is about as logical 
as throwing the cat out of the window 
because the rhododendrons are in bloom. 
You will find, my dear Walter, that love 
is a fairy soufflé which matrimony has a 
distressing way of turning into bread 
pudding. When a man marries, his life 
ends; when a woman marries, her life 
begins. What a nation of hypocrites we 
are! We forbid lotteries, and encourage 
marriage. 

You must never grieve because your 





—J inamorata turns her back upon you. Ten 





We suggest the following note to a maa 
who does not exactly write, but merely 
sheds ink. 


My dear Stokes: 

I would have enjoyed your letter more had 
I been able to read it. Two items did I gather 
from it, the date, which I knew; and the sig- 
nature, which I guessed. 

When I have a few spare hours I’ll see what 
you mean by those t’s which bear no crosses, 
and those i’s which have no ‘i-brows. 

A letter from you has a singular and peren- 
nial charm. Other letters are read—and 
thrown away; yours are not read—and kept 
forever. Yours, etc. 


The legibility of the typewriter often obvi- 
ates the distressing contretemps caused by the 
delivery of letters to people for whose eyes 


OUR GENTLE LETTER-WRITER 


Dahlia, Desk, Diplomat, and Dog, all 
Depicted by Ethel Plummer 


My dear Mrs. Smith-Smythe: 

When the Abbé Sevier was asked what he 
had done for the French Revolution, he re- 
plied, ‘‘I think that I have done enough by 
living through it,” and, speaking as one who 
has spent very many week-ends in country 
houses, I am in great sympathy with the 
reverend gentleman’s sentiment. I have done 
enough by living through them. A hostess is 
often a more ruthless tyrant than was Robes- 
pierre. 

I shall not commit platitudicide by thank- 
ing you for the many things which you did for 
me; rather let me express my gratitude for the 
things which you left undone. 


to one, she is watching you in a mirror. 

Nor must you ever rejoice when she turns 

her face toward you; for you will often 

find that she is looking at another man 
over your shoulder. 


MOREOVER, if you discover that the girl 
after your own heart is not really after it 
at all, remember this above all things, that 
every man has the love affairs he deserves, 
and that the ideal condition in affaires de 
coeurs, is never to be a specialist, but always 
a general practitioner. 

And now, having given you this friendly 
counsel, I will leave you to pursue, without 
the slightest deviation, the tenor of your 
original intention. 

Yours, etc. 
Arthur William Brown. 





VANITY FAIR 





Clarence courageously advancing his boy scouts to a trench just outside the Palace Music Hall in New York and across Broadway from the Automat 


Paul Thompson 


THE MILITARY INVASION OF AMERICA 


A Tale of the Abortive German-Japanese Invasion in 1916 


You must read this story now! 


It is your duty to read this story now! 


By P. G. Wodehouse 


You cannot afford to miss a word of this story! 


Your. house 


may be on fire, your wife may be eloping with the chauffeur, your little ones may be crying for bread—Never mind! Read this story! 


Synopsis of what has already happened: Germany and 
Japan have simultaneously invaded the United States. 
Japan has reached Yonkers, and Germany has estab- 
lished her army at Kew Gardens. Germany is com- 


manded by Prince Otto of Saxe-Pfennig. Japan is 
commanded by General Owoki. Our country lies help- 
less beneath the feet of the cruel invaders. Her sole 


hope is in Clarence Chugwater, the fearless leader of 
the boy scouts. What will Clarence do? Ah, we can- 
not tell you that. You must read this story and see! 


CHAPTER ONE 


ISTORIANS, when they come to deal 
H with the opening years of the Twenti- 
eth Century, will probably call this the 
Vaudeville Age. At this time the 
the vaudeville-halls dominate America. At 
the time of our story, the public appetite for 
sight-seeing had to be satisfied somehow, and 
the vaudeville-house provided the best solu- 
tion. If, for example, an impulsive gentleman 
slew his wife and children with the ice-pick, 
only a small portion of the public could gaze 
upon his pleasing features during the trial. But 
when he had been acquitted under the Unwritten 
Law, it was necessary, to enable the great public 
to enjoy this intellectual treat, to engage him, 
at enormous expense, to appear in Vaudeville. 
It was not till the middle of October, 1916, 
that anyone conceived what one would have 
thought the obvious idea of offering vaudeville 
engagements to the invading generals, Prince 
Otto, and General Owoki. 

The first man to think of it was Solly 
Quhayne, the rising young vaudeville agent. 
Solly was the son of Abraham Cohen, an emi- 
nent agent of the later nineteenth century. 
His brothers, Abe Kern, Benjamin Colquhoun, 
jack Coyne, and Barney Cowan, had gravi- 
tated to the curb market, but Solly had carried 
on his father’s vaudeville business, and was 
making a big name for himself. 

The idea of securing Prince Otto and General 
Owoki for his theatres came to him in a flash! 

Solly was a man of action. Within a minute 
he was talking to the managing director of the 
Keith circuit, on the telephone. In five min- 
utes the managing director had agreed to pay 
Prince Otto of Saxe-Pfennig twenty-five 
hundred dollars a week. In ten minutes the 
Japanese general had been engaged by the 
Orpheum Circuit at a weekly salary of two 
thousand dollars. And in a quarter of an hour 


Solly Quhayne, having pushed his way through 
the crowd in his ante-room, was bowling off in 
a taxi to the Japanese lines, at Yonkers. 

General Owoki received his visitor civilly, 
but at first without enthusiasm. It seemed that 
he was shy about becoming an artist. Would 
he have to wear a property bald head and sing 
rag-time? He didn’t think he could. He had 
only sung once in his life, and that was twenty 
years ago, at a class reunion at Tokio. 

“Why, general,” said Solly, “it won’t be 
anything of that sort. You ain’t going to be 
head-lined as a comic. You're a Refined Lec- 
turer and Society Monolog Artist. ‘How I 
Invaded America,’ with lights down and the 
cinematograph going. Is it a deal?” 

Two thousand dollars would come in un- 
commonly useful. 

“Where do I sign?” the general said, ex- 
tending his hand for the contract. 

Five minutes later, Solly Quhayne was ex- 
ceeding the speed limit in the direction of the 
German encampment. 

* * 
LARENCE CHUGWATER read the news 
of the two vaudeville engagements on the 
tape at the office of the Sentinel, a newspaper 
where he worked as an office boy. He chuckled 
grimly. To sow jealousy between two rival 
vaudeville headliners should be easy. 

Among the general public the announcement 
created a profound sensation. At first the 
popular impression was that the generals were 
going to do a comedy-duo act of the Who- 
Was-It-I-Seen-You-Coming-Down-The-Street- 
With? type, and there was disappointment 
when it was found that the engagements were 
for different houses. Rumors sprang up. It 
was said that General Owoki had for years 
been an enthusiastic amateur buck-and-wing 
dancer, and had, indeed, come to America 
mainly for the purpose of securing bookings: 
that Prince Otto had a secure reputation in 
Berlin as a singer of the Al Jolson type: that 
both were expert trick-cyclists. 

Then the truth came out. Neither had any 
specialties: they would simply appear and 
deliver monologs. 

* «* 

It was Clarence Chugwater’s custom to leave 

the office of his newspaper at one o’clock 


each day and lunch at a neighboring Coding- 
ton’s. As he sipped his milk, he read the news- 
paper reports of the appearances in vaudeville 
of the two generals. According to the paper, 
each was drawing a salary of five thousand 
dollars a week. 

Clarence had just finished reading the re- 
ports when he looked up and saw, standing 
before him, a boy of about fifteen years. 

After a moment or two the boy saluted. 

“Private Biggs of the Eighteenth, sir,” he 
said. ‘I have information.” 

“Say on, Private Biggs,” said Clarence. 

“T am employed, sir, as a sort of office-boy 
and junior clerk by Solly Quhayne, the vaude- 
ville agent, the man who secured the engage- 
ments of the invading generals. This morn- 
ing, happening to pass Mr. Quhayne’s room, I 
overheard him talking to his brother, Mr. 
Colquhoun. They were talking about the 
generals. ‘Yes, I know they are press-agented 
at five thousand a week,’ Mr. Quhayne was 
saying, ‘but between you and me that isn’t 
what they are getting. The German’s pulling 
down twenty-five hundred, and the Jap gets 
two thousand. Can’t say why he gets less. I 
should have thought he was a better draw. 
He’s a good comic, in his way.’” 

Clarence’s eyes gleamed. 

“Magnificent, Private—no, Sergeant Biggs. 
You have given me valuable information.” 

He raised his glass. 

“To America!” 

“To America!” echoed his subordinate. 

Deep in thought, Clarence hurried to the 
offices of the Encore, the vaudeville weekly. 


CHAPTER TWO 


‘THE days following Clarence’s visit to the 

offices of the Encore were marked by a 
growing feeling of unrest. The first novelty 
of the foreign occupation of the country was 
beginning to wear off, and the sturdy inde- 
pendence of the American character was reas- 
serting itself. Deep down in his heart the 


genuine American has a rugged distaste for 
seeing his country invaded by a foreign army. 
People ‘were asking themselves by what right 
these aliens had overrun American soil. An 
ever-growing feeling of annoyance had begun 
to lay hold of the nation. 


New York had 
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pecome a human powder-magazine, and it was 
Clarence Chugwater who with a firm hand 

lied the match that was to set it in a blaze. 

The Encore is published on Thursdays. It 
so happened that on the Thursday following 
his momentous call at the office, there was need 
of someone on the staff of the Sentinel, Clar- 
ence’s paper, to go and obtain an interview 
with the Japanese general. Clarence’s editor 
was at a loss. Finally he had an inspiration. 

“Send young bone-head Chugwater,” he said. 

(It was thus that America’s deliverer was 

ken of in the Sentinel office!) 

General Owoki’s act at the Palace Theatre 
started every evening at ten sharp. Clarence, 
having been detained by a review of the Boy 
Scouts, arrived as the general was going on the 
stage, and waited in thedressing-room. Present- 
lya long-drawn chord from the invisible orches- 
traannounced the conclusion of the act, and the 
general returned, obviously in high good humor. 

“You went well?” enquired Clarence re- 
spectfully. 

“J was honble riot,” responded the general 
affably. 

“You are so popular,”’ said Clarence, “that 
it seems extraordinary to me—and I think I 
may say that I speak for the whole of the 
vaudeville public—that you should be receiv- 
ing five hundred dollars a week less than Prince 
Otto of Saxe-Pfennig.” 

Not all the traditions of the Samurai could 
prevent the general from starting and utter- 
ing an exclamation. 

“What!” 

“Tt is in this paper,” said Clarence, pro- 
ducing the Encore. “Let me read it to you. 
It is headed ‘What the Encore Would Like to 
Know,’ and it runs as follows: ‘Whether 
Prince Otto of Saxe-Pfennig did not go par- 
ticularly big at the Colonial last week? And 
whether it is not a fact that, though they are 
press-agented at the same figure, his Nibs of 
the Fatherland is not drawing down five hun- 
dred cold iron men more than the Jap? And 
whether, seeing the way he goes, the Prince 
isn’t worth twice that much more than the 
Japanese lemon?’”’ 

A hoarse cry interrupted him. 

“Tt says that?” 

“T have read it verbatim. It strikes me as 
most unjust. Prince Otto is not worth more 
than you, general.” 

“T believe that honble German boob wrote 
distinguished paragraph himself!” 

“Very possibly. Professional jealousy is a 
sad thing. Though,” went on Clarence, “I be- 
lieve the Prince is going very big. They tell 
me that last night he took eleven calls.” 

General Owoki pulled himself together with 
a supreme effort. 

“To-morrow night,” he said between his 
teeth, “he will take more than that. But they 
will be honble cat-calls!”’ 

* * * 

ACCOUNTS vary so much as to what exactly 

did take place at the Colonial Theatre on 
the following night that it is hard to get at 
the exact truth. All eye-witnesses, however, 
are agreed that, just as Prince Otto of Saxe- 
Pfennig strode upon the stage and said 
‘Ladeez ’n gemmen, with your kind indul- 
gence—’, there arose from every part of the 
house such a storm of disapproval that he was 
unable to continue. From floor to roof the 
building was packed with Japanese soldiers, 
and shouts of ‘Get off honble stage!’ ‘Pro- 
cure distinguished hook!’ and the like rendered 
it impossible for the Prince to proceed. Fi- 
nally the stage-manager dropped the curtain, 
to the accompaniment of the Japanese Na- 
tional Anthem, thunderously delivered. 

_It had been the custom of the two generals, 
since joining the vaudeville profession, to pro- 
ceed after their act to a neighboring saloon, 
where they would stand talking about them- 


selves and blocking up the gangway, as eti- 
quette demands that a successful artist shall. 
The Prince, leaving the Colonial, after his dis- 
astrous fiasco, had no doubt that he would find 
the man responsible for his downfall there. 

He was right. The Japanese general was 
at the bar, chatting affably to the bar-keeper. 
He nodded at the Prince with well-assumed 
carelessness. 

“Knock ’em to-night?” he enquired casually. 

Prince Otto clenched his fists. 

“Look here,” he said, “did you or did you 
not send your soldiers to give me the bird to- 
night? You did! I know you did! Well, Pll 
give you and your precious soldiers one chance, 
—twenty-four hours from midnight to leave 
this country. If you are still here then ie 

General Owoki slowly drained his high-ball. 

“Have you seen my professional advertise- 
ment in the Dramatic Mirror, Prince? It says 
‘Permanent Address, General Delivery, Yon- 
kers.’ You get my distinguished meaning, 
Stephen?” 

“You mean rags 

“‘T mean that I see no occasion to alter that 
advertisement in any way. I beg to wish you 
honble goodnight.” 








CHAPTER THREE 


"THE great battle was over. I have not con- 

sidered it necessary to describe it, from the 
first shot to the final capitulation of the practi- 
cally annihilated Japanese, for that has been 
donemoreably than Ican do it by Senator Bev- 
eridge, Richard Harding Davis, Corra Harris, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Ernest Poole, Per- 
ceval Gibbon, Robert Dunn, John Reed, Irvin 
Cobb, and every other able-bodied American 
citizen with the price of a typewriter. 

The German victory had not been gained 
bloodlessly. It was but a shattered wreck of 
an army that remained after the final charge 
up the wooded steeps of Yonkers. ... 

Prince Otto of Saxe-Pfennig lay sleeping in 
his tent. He was worn out. In addition to the 
strain of the battle, which had taken place in 
perfectly beastly weather, there had been the 
heavy work of seeing the interviewers, signing 
autograph-books for school-girls, sitting to 
photographers, signing contracts for the mov- 
ing-pictures, writing testimonials for patent 
medicines and Tuxedo tobacco, and the thou- 
sand and one tasks, burdensome but unavoid- 
able, of the man who is in the public eye. Also 
he had caught a bad cold during the battle. A 
bottle of quinine was on the table beside him. 

As he lay there, the flap of the tent was 
pulled softly aside. Two figures entered. Each 
was dressed in the regulation costume of the 
Boy Scout. One, however, wore tortoise-shell- 
rimmed spectacles and an air of quiet superior- 
ity which showed that he was the leader. 

“Corporal Wagstaff,” he said, “wake him.” 

The boy shook the sleeper’s shoulder. The 
Prince sat up, blinking. 

“‘What—what—what is the beadig of this?” 
he stammered. “I told the sedtry particu- 
larly not to let adybody in. If you’re frob 
sub paper, call toborrow. I cadt see you.” 

The spectacled leader drew himself up. 

“T am America,” he said with a sublime 
gesture. 

“ Aberica? 
Aberica?” « 

Clarence—for it was he—continued, with a 
frown. 

“Tsay Iam America. I am the Chief Scout, 
and the Boy Scouts are America. Prince Otto, 
you thought our country lay prone and help- 
less. You are wrong. The Boy Scouts were 
watching and waiting. And now their time 
has come. Corporal Wagstaff, do your duty.” 

The Prince looked up. Two feet away, 
Corporal Wagstaff was standing, with a toy 
sling in hand, ready to shoot. 

“Well, whad do you want?” he snarled. 


How do you bead you're 


59 


“Resistance is useless,’ said Clarence. 
“The moment for which I have plotted has 
arrived. Your troops, worn with fighting, are 
mere shadows of their former selves. They 
have fallen an easy prey. An hour ago your 
camp was silently surrounded by Boy Scouts. 
One rush and the battie was over. Your 
entire army—like yourself—are prisoners.” 

“The diggids they are!” said the Prince 
blankly. 

“America, my America!’ cried Clarence, his 
face shining with a holy patriotism. “Amer- 
ica, thou art free! Let the nations learn from 
this that it is when apparently crushed that 
America is to more than ever be feared!” 

“‘That’s bad grabbar,” said the Prince crit- 
ically. 

Clarence’s eyes flashed fire. 

“T don’t want you getting fresh with me,” 
he said. “Corporal Wagstaff, remove your 
prisoner.” 

“All the sabe,” said the Prince, “it is bad 
grabbar. It’s a split infinitive, and it’s spoiled 
your big speech.” 

Clarence pointed silently to the door. 

“Comeon,can’t you,” said Corporal Wagstaff. 

“Tabcubbing, aren’t I? Iwas odly sayig ”. 

“‘Tll give you such a whack over the shin in 
a minute,” said Corporal Wagstaff warningly. 
“Come on!” The Prince went. 





"THE brilliantly lighted auditorium of the 
Colonial Theatre. 

Everywhere a murmur and a stir. 

In the seats fair women and brave men con- 
verse in excited whispers. One catches sen- 
tences here and there. 

“Quite a boy, I believe!” 

“T’ve heard he’s getting $10,000 a week!” 

“Why, that’s more than either of those hor- 
rid generals ever got!” 

“Tt’s a lot of money. But then, of course, 
*,e did save our country.” 

The orchestra stops. The number 7 is dis- 
played. A burst of applause, swelling into a 
roar as the curtain rises. 

A stout man in crinkled evening-dress walks 
on the stage. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I have the honor to 
present to you to-night one whose name is, as 
the saying is, a household word. It was this 
hero’s genius and I may say—er—genius that, 
unaided, hit upon the only way of removing 
the cruel conqueror from our beloved hearths 
and homes. It was this hero who, having first 
permitted the invaders to claw themselves 
into hash, after the well-known precedent of 
the Kilkenny cats, thereupon firmly and with- 
out flinching stepped in with his brave Boy 
Scouts and b aghe them what was coming to 
them. I have only to add that this hero has 
been engaged exclusively by the Colonial 
Palace of Varieties at a figure previously 
undreamed-of in the annals of the vaudeville 
stage. LIhavelittletoadd. This hero will first 
perform a few physical exercises which have 
made the Boy Scouts what they are. He will 
low like a bull. He will gurgle like a wood- 
pigeon. He will spoor, tell the character by the 
sole of the shoe, and fling the squaler. He 
will then give imitations of very real living 
animals. In this connection I have to assure 
you that he has nothing whatsoever in his 
mouth, as it has sometimes been suggested. 
Before uttering the cries, he will gargle in full 
view of the audience, thus rendering deception 
impossible. Ladies and gentlemen, it only re- 
mains for me to introduce to you America’s Dar- 
ling Son, the Nation’s Hero, our champion and 
proudest possession,—Clarence Chugwater.” 

A moment’s breathless suspense, a crash from 
the orchestra, and the audience are stanuing 
on their seats, cheering, and shouting. 

A small, sturdy, tortoise-shell-spectacled 
figure is on the stage. 

It is Clarence, the Boy of Destiny. 
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Miss St. Denis’s dryads oc casionally lose 

their dryness by plunging into the cool- 

ing depths of a sheltered pool, especially 
prepared for them 


Miss St. Denis and her favorite Rersian Tawus, 
undulating about the walks of “Denishawn. % 
A Tawus—but perhaps you have noticed it 


too—is very much like a peacock 


er § Ruth St. Denis and Her School of Dancing 


at Denishawn 


O those accustomed to the tumultuous 
ball-room dancing of New York society, 
what a welcome relief “Denishawn” would 
be—that balmy Cyprian Isle of California 
where Miss Ruth St. Denis imparts to her 
pupils the rhythmic spirit of dancing. 
Shielded from the over-scrutinous eyes of 
the curious public, her pupils dip, also, into 
the Eastern mysteries of the Cobra, the 
Radha, the Nautch and the Yogi. Not con- 
tent with teaching her pupils the dances of 


the past, Miss St. Denis has recently shown 
her visitors a new and bizarre creation—a 
series of modern aquatic dances. In all 
her work at Denishawn, Miss St. Denis 
aims rather at developing the spirit of per- 
sonality in dancing, than mere mechanical 
perfection. Miss St. Denis’ pupils are not 
all preparing for the professional stage; 
many of them are amateurs who have only 
taken up dancing because they love it, or 
know the value of its influence. 


fornia. 


Ruth St. Denis’s pupils prac- 
lising a rhythmic dance at 
““Denishawn,” near 
Los Angeles, Cali- 
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MISS LILLIAN HYDE—METROPOLITAN GOLF CHAMPION 


And the Most Dangerous Entry in the National Tournament—to Be Played in the Autumn 


ERE are few women, in the realm of 
sport, who have enjoyed a more sud- 
den or meteoric rise to fame than Miss 
Lillian B. Hyde, of Bayshore, Long 
Island. Miss Hyde recently won—for the 
fourth time—the championship of the 
Women’s Metropolitan Golf Associa- 
on. 
y It was in the spring of 1910 that Miss 
Hyde appeared, like a brilliant star, in 
the heavens of the golfing world. The 
women’s metropolitan championship 
that year was played at Montclair. 
Miss Hyde had evidently been hiding 
her light under a bushel on her home 
links—the South Shore Field Club— 
for, in this, her first appearance in open 
competition, she had little difficulty in 
tying for the qualifying medal at 90 
strokes with the title-holder, Miss Julia 
Mix, of Englewood. This was a re- 
markable achievement for any new 
player of ordinary ambition, but Miss 
Hyde had barely started. When she 
finally paused for breath, she had won 
the championship, from Miss Mix, by 
3 up and 2 to play. 


O those who had watched the strug- 

gles of the near champions of that 
day, Miss Hyde’s play was a welcome 
relief. Her long driving and powerful 
iron play exploded the fallacy that only 
in short approaching and on the put- 
ting green could members of the weaker 
sex hope to rival men in this game 
where muscle and skill were supposedly 
required in about equal proportion. 

Strangely enough, what weaknesses 
Miss Hyde has are in that part of the 
game where most women are strong. 
With practice and experience she has 
greatly improved her putting, but she 
is still a little uncertain in her inter- 
mediate shots (the stiff-arm, half-iron 
or mashie). 

To the student of form, the quarter, 
half, and three quarter shots were the 
vital something which put the stamp of 
excellence upon the work of Miss 
Gladys Ravenscroft and Miss Muriel 
Dodd. In this generation, however, 
the general run of American linksmen 
and linkswomen swing a trifle too full 
on their mashie and iron shots. This 
stroke is often the surer for a stiffening 
of the arms from the elbows down. The 
shot is accuracy itself when it has been 
mastered. It entirely eliminates the 
uncertainty of a shot where the club is 
taken too far back and then “spared” 
coming down. Despite the fact that 
Miss Hyde’s intermediate shots lack 
this “‘stiffening,”’ her game is much bet- 
ter than that of any other metropolitan woman 
golfer and it is.a question if she is not better 
than the rest of our national women players. 
In fact it is safe to say that if Miss Hyde had 
been reared in the same golfing atmosphere as 
Miss Ravenscroft, Miss Dodd, and Miss Cecilia 
Leitch—where the approach shot in all its 
variations comes as naturally as the drive and 
the putt—she would be one of the greatest of 
living women golfers. 

Miss Hyde’s rather loose stance may account 
for her occasional weakening in form (it is a 
difficult matter, with a loose stance, to make 
the stiffening of the knee joints conform to the 
timing of the stroke), but it cannot be denied 


By Kerr Petry 


that, on the whole, Miss Hyde gets amazing 
results with her wooden clubs. With her mid 
iron she is every bit as good, especially where a 
full shot has to be made. It is this exceptional 
mastery of the full shots which gives Miss 





(c) Ira L.Hill’s Studio 


Miss Lillian B. Hyde, Vanity Fair’s Favorite for the National 


Women’s Golf Tournament this Autumn 


Hyde her tremendous superiority over the 
majority of women players in the metropolitan 
district. In many of her championship 
matches she had a stroke the better of her op- 
ponents. ‘through the green.” Two of her 
shots in this year’s finals, against Mrs. J. E. 
Davis, of Piping Rock, are especially memor- 
able. 


GAINST the wind, on the seventh hole, Miss 
Hyde sent the ball along, in two wooden 
shots, for a gain of over fourhundred yards. But 
the brassey shot on that occasion from a grassy 
lie deserves especial mention. The ball took 
just that little curl into the wind which 


quickens the pulse of even the professional 
golfer. On the crest of the hill, beyond which 
lay the green, a little knot of enthusiasts was 
waiting for the match to come up. Miss Hyde 
was just far enough away, when she ne- 
gotiated the shot, to make the flight 
of the ball hard to follow, for there was 
a well-defined movement of surprise 
when it soared high above their heads 
= dropped like a dead bird at their 
eet. 

Long driving is perhaps the most 
notable of Miss Hyde’s golfing gifts. In 
a driving contest which was held at the 
Massachusetts championship, each of 
the participants was allowed 3 drives. 
With no favoring wind and on flat 
ground, Miss Hyde’s drives were offi- 
cially measured at 212, 204, and 216 
yards. 

Prophecies are always dangerous, 
but if it were possible to tear aside the 
veil of the future we might see Miss 
Hyde holding, indefinitely, the metro- 
politan championship and also adding 
a few national championships to her 
list of honors. She won the metropoli- 
tan title in 1910, 1911, 1914 and rors, 
In 1912 she did not start, and in 1913 
at Nassau, she was defeated in the first 
round by her friend Miss Marion Hol- 
lins. Nevertheless in that meeting 
Miss Hyde contrived to annex the 
qualifying medal with a round of 82, a 
new woman’s record for the Nassau 
links. 

After winning the metropolitan 
championship at Montclair in 1910, 
Miss Hyde took the first opportunity 
available to become custodian of the 
Florida title, an honor which she has 
held, intermittently, ever since. 


[NX the first year of her entrance into 

open competition, Miss Hyde went 
out to Chicago to try her fortune in 
the national championship. She fin- 
ished fourth in the qualifying play, 
and took the West by storm when she 
won her first match from Mrs. C. D. 
Barrows, of Portland, Me., by ro up and 
8 to play. Immediately the golfers of 
Chicago agreed that the championship 
lay between Miss Hyde and Miss 
Dorothy Campbell, now Mrs. H. V. 
Hurd of Pittsburgh. 

In the semi-final round, however, 
she lost to Mrs. G. M. Martin, of Tavi- 
stock, England, by 3 up and 2 to play. 
The Western experts declared that her 
defeat was due to “lack of tournament 
experience.” The following year, at 
Baltusrol, Miss Hyde seemed to be in a 
fair way toward annexing the highest 
honor for women in American golf, but, after 
getting as far as the final, she fell before Miss 
Margaret Curtis, of Manchester, Mass. 

In 1912 Miss Hyde tried again, but lost in 
the second round—by a single hole. 

It seems to be a fact that in a long pull like 
the national championship Miss Hyde’s game 
has not, in past years, had the necessary co- 
hesion to carry her through to the champion- 
ship. Fortunately the half, quarter, or three 
quarter shot with mashie or iron can be 
learned, and it is safe to predict that when Miss 
Hyde has improved these shots she will com- 
pare favorably with the greatest women golf- 
ers in the world. 
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JOHN BOYLE, FRANCES PRITCHARD AND WALTER BRAZIL* 
of The Passing Show of 1915, in their elastic demonstration of the fact that the 
New York public is still a victim of the dance delirium 
*(We saw this opportunity, but disdained it.—The Editors.) 





& ket 


MARILYNN MILLER GEORGE MONROE AND DAPHNE POLLARD BERNARD GRANVILLE 
of the Winter Garden, who imitates better than most imita- _ in the Passing Show, the former aptly christened “Lily,” in “The Follies,” dancing (in a most undignified way, 
tors, sings better than she imitates, and dances better than and the latter “Ruby”—a small stone, but prettily cut, but far more cleverly than singers usually dance) and sing- 
she sings—proving that not even the Gerry Society can and of more than passing brilliance ing (in a most undignified way, but far more cleverly than 
spoil a good thing dancers usually sing) “My Radium Girl” 
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7 
CARL RANDALL AND MAE MURRAY BERT WILLIAMS : 
JOHN T. MURRAY dancing around in “ The Follies.” Miss Mur- (of whom a true silhouette ought really to be in 
in his Spanish Fandango ray is very much slighter than she was a year white, on black paper) in ‘The Follies.” For 
song, at the Winter Gar- or two ago. Dancing with Mr. Randall has fear that there should be any doubt as to the 
den, rendered —more or apparently—as may be seen by glancing at the nature of the animal so attached to Mr. Wil 
less—a la Vernon Castle above portrait of her—worn her to a shadow liams, we hasten to add that “It’s a Bear’ 


Stars Who Cast Their Shadows Before Them 


The Musical Révues Are Not Nearly so Black as They Are Here Painted—by Ethel C. Taylor 
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THE EXPULSION FROM EDEN 


A Long and Sad Farewell to the Many Waxworks at the Eden Musée 


By Pelham Grenville. 


stillness of the Eden Musée, the home of 

waxworks and horrors, which is soon 

to be closed forever to the public, it 
seemed to me that a chorus of ghostly “Wal, 
I swan’s”’ filled the air, as a million dead and 
gone visitors from Kankakee, Kalamazoo, and 
all points west, wandered past, leading hys- 
terical infants by the hand and telling 
them that they had got to enjoy 
themselves even if they did have 
convulsions at the lovely horrors 
displayed to their view. 

The exhibits at the Eden Musée 
are of all kinds, from the Czar of 
Russia to Mutt and Jeff; but all of 
them seer more or less steeped in 
blood. I don’t think I ever saw so 
much vital fluid collected in one place 
as there is in No. 38, ‘‘ Beheading in 
Morocco,” though No. 35, ‘‘Execu- 
tion of a Burmese Criminal,” is far 
from dry. 

There are two absorbing problems 
opened by an inspection of the Eden 
Musée: why people think them at- 
tractive, and what are the essential 
qualifications which, in the eyes of 
the proprietors, render a person a fit 
candidate for the waxen Hall of Fame? 

Of course, there are certain crim- 
inals—Kaisers and other sensatiorjal 
murderers, who get. in without’ question. 
But why, to name one instance, is Anna Held 
at the Eden Musée, and not Mrs. Vernon 
Castle? Why is E..H. Sothern given prefer- 
ence over Frank Tinney? Why is there no 
Jess Willard and no Billy Sunday? - 

There must be some system of admission 
and exclusion. Probably an admission com- 
mittee sits, like the governing board of a 
fashionable club, and weighs the claims of 
all the applicants. 

As to why people like to look at waxworks, 
that, I suppose, is answered by the fact that 


\ S I roamed through the cathedral-like 


tastes differ. There are thousands and thou- 
sands of persons, for instance, who like to read 
the novels of Mr. Harold Bell Wright. 

A more interesting subject for speculation is, 
—How does a wax-worked celebrity feel when 
he sees his image glaring at him with that ex- 
pression of glassy imbecility which is so de 
rigueur in the world of wax? 


Charming little wax group at the Eden Musée entitled : 
“Execution of a Burmese Criminal” 


Does William Jennings Bryan drop into the 
Eden Musée to correct a tendency to think 
too highly of himself after a more than suc- 
cessful tour on the Chautauqua Circuit? It 
would be hard to imagine a finer corrective 
for complacency. I seem to see these great 
ones breezing into the Musée, all pride and 
self-confidence, and creeping out into Twenty- 
third Street like punctured balloons. Even 
Donald Brian might doubt his physical charms 
if he saw himself in wax. 

Whatever you may say in favor of the wax- 
works, they lack what you might call “action.” 





Drawing by Thelma Cudlipp 


A public which can see its favorite movie- 
actor—for five cents, cash—shoot a dozen 
desperadoes, ride across country at a speed 
never less than a hundred and fifty-five miles 
an hour, and marry the girl at the end of the 
ride, will not spend twenty-five cents to stare 
at an immobile policeman holding up a motion- 
less opium den. Get action! That is the 
slogan of to-day. 

Yes, it is undoubtedly the movies 
which have killed the poor waxwork. 
The Eden Musée no longer has the 
power to draw the rustic from ‘his 
native village. When the rustic 
wants intellectual refreshment, he 
takes it back home at the Hicks Cor- 
ners Colonial or the Bodville Center 
Gaiety, and his children, spared the 
Chamber of Horrors, stand a sport- 
ing chance of growing to manhood 
with unimpaired intellects instead of 
becoming nervous wrecks at the 
tender age of seven through a too 
great acquaintance with the Eden 
Musée. 

There is one group, however, which 
must give the directors of the Eden 
Musée a great deal of quiet satisfac- 
faction. I can imagine them creep- 
ing down into the chamber of horrors 
every now and then—when they are 
feeling a little depressed—to gaze at 
it, and smiling softly to themselves for a 
moment. It represents an untamed lion of 
the jungle and a film operator. A part of 
the film operator is inside the lion, the 
remainder—covered with blood—is waiting, 
with pained look on its face, till the mo- 
tionless diner shall be ready for his next 
course. 


R a moment, I say, the directors gaze on 

the group and smile. But their smiles die 
away, for film operators are so many, and un- 
tamed lions are so few. 


A HINDU AT THE POLO GROUNDS 


A Letter from Mahatma Sri Paramananda Guru Swamiji (Great Soul Saint Supreme-Bliss Teacher 
Learned Person) to His Brother in India 


with a friend to the great temple. It 

is an oval like the Yoni of the most 

holy Bhavani, and the cakkras are 
marked in sand. On these paths the priests 
run in their mystic dances. There are two 
kinds of priests. There are Redsox and Yanks, 
according to their tribes. The worshippers 
sit around in tiers reaching to the sky. Some 
of the priests are armed with clubs to slay the 
victims. There is also a white ball, symboliz- 
ing the sun. My friend remarked: “The 
Yanks will get their goat.” I cannot see any 
goat nor is there an altar to sacrifice a goat! 
Now the priests take their stations in the 
temple, and the ritual begins. One _ high- 
priest throws the white ball; this represents 
the sun traveling through the heavens. An- 
other high-priest strikes it with the Mahal- 
ingam club, meaning that even the sun is 
tossed about by the will of God. Many priests 
representing other gods are stationed accord- 
ing to the places of the planets, as I understand, 
for my friend says: “It is an all-star team.” 
The god with the club is a symbol of man, and 
if the sun, or ball, strike him he is dead; he 
throws away his club, and walks to his base, 


H wiveic Brother: Yesterday I went 





Mahatma Sri Paramananda Guru Swamiji, 
from a photograph iaken in Seringapatam 


that is, he makes the next stage in his incarna- 
tions. If he strike the sun far away beyond 
any planets, he makes the complete circle in 
his sacred dance. They have an idol here— 
one McGraw! He is a Mahathera. 


‘THE worshippers are full of religion; some- 
times the sacred cry changes to a roar as if 
they wanted something killed. Then my 
friend says: ‘‘See! he sacrifices himself,” but 
I do not see him sacrifice himself. He only 
throws himself down at the feet of a god. 
But there is no blood; it is not good religion. 
The ritual has nine parts, for the nine plan- 
ets (there are nine priests of each of the two 
castes) and for the nine greater gods. After 
the seventh part all the people rise and make 
mystic gestures with their arms, out of rev- 
erence to the sacred number seven. And 
now the people disperse. They will drink of 
the sacred soma of the country, the gin-rickey, 
or jinricksha—so called because with it they 
are wheeled swiftly and surely to Nirvana. 

I join in this part of the ceremony also. I 
grasp the hand of my friend and, on gin-rickeys, 
we shall peacefully glide into Nirvana. 

Your Happy Brother. 
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{c) Underwood & Underwood 
When McLoughlin, the Westerner, serves, he bends 
back, and, uncoiling, strikes like a snake 


suspected that the players of the Pacific 

Coast had hidden somewhere about 

them greater skill at the game than they 
were given credit for, but it was not until 
the second season of McLoughlin’s successful 
invasion of the East that they were convinced 
of it. The “California Comet” from the first 
was an uncut diamond, but the refining in- 
fluences of Eastern surroundings ripened his 
skill rapidly, as we had good reason to ap- 
preciate when he gradually developed into 
the most brilliant exponent of the game in the 
world. 

Almost the same estimate might be made 
to-day, with possibly the same predictions, 
for Lindley Murray, John Strachan, Elia 
Fottrell, and possibly for William Johnston. 
All these players are Californians who have 
shown marked ability with the same rugged, 
unpolished, impetuous, aggressive attack 
which needs only the polish of other more 
finished styles of play to round it into cham- 
pionship form. 


Fs: many years, Eastern tennis experts 


MAY consider Murray’s service to be even 

more wonderful than McLoughlin’s. He 
doubles into a knot during the process and 
hunches up like a kangaroo, with his left knee 
bent nearly double in his effort to get started 
fast for the net. McLoughlin, on the other 


(c) Underwood & Underwood 
Mathey, ihe Easterner, who is a striking example 
of the English or “form”? player 





EAST VS. WEST 
IN LAWN TENNIS 


A Contrast Between Their Styles 
of Play 


By J. Parmly Paret 


hand, resembies a human catapult in serving, 
for he literally hurls himself at the ball, 
bending backward like a rubber man, and un- 
coiling to strike like a snake. Strachan, whose 
play is less familiar in the East, is said to be 
even more violent in his attack than either Mc- 
Loughlin or Murray. Fottrell is of the same 
mould. One Eastern expert who played both 
last season declares that Fottrell’s service is 
harder to handle than McLoughlin’s. 

This Western style is a law unto itself in 
many ways. Grass courts are almost unknown 
on the Pacific Slope and “dirt” courts are 
scarce. Nearly all of the play out there is 
on asphalt courts, whose high bound and 
difficult surface drives the base-line player so 
far out of court that ground strokes are thrown 
to the winds by the Californians. Wor- 
shippers of the volley stroke, they concen- 
trate all their energies in a volleyed attack 
with a persistency that would do credit to a 
Prussian general. 


Wit the exception of Melville Long, Wil- 

liam Johnston, and oneor two others, there 
is no element of defence in the typical Western 
game. McLoughlin has no defence. This 
is practically the case with Murray, Strachan 
and Fottrell. It is aggressive play first, last 
and all the time—attack with the service, 
and attack with volleys and smashes that must 
win quickly or the game is up. But in this 
style of play they are unexcelled; their attacks 
show virulent vigor that is not present in the 
Eastern game, and they are able to meet 
most efforts of the other styles to dislodge 
them from the all-important volleying po- 
sition. McLoughlin waiting for the service is 
like a caged tiger ready to spring. To em- 
phasize the simile, he even waves his racket 
in short loops with all the appearance of the 
tiger’s lashing tail. 

If they are once driven back to a defensive 
position, as they must occasionally be, the 
whole style of the Western players changes. 
McLoughlin becomes fifty per cent. weaker at 
once. He lobs poorly and his backhand, un- 
sound in grip and execution, is woefully weak. 
If it were not for his service and forehand 
drive, the “Comet” would be a second-class 
player, not a champion. 


IX the East, on the other hand, we are in- 

clined to have too much refinement in our 
strokes. The cultivation of perfect form has 
progressed at the expense of aggressive vital- 
ity. We are better in defence than in attack, 
and the winning power of the game has suf- 
fered in consequence. Take the American 
twist service, for instance. It was invented 
by Holcombe Ward here in the East, and 
there is not a player in this section today who 
serves it as well as Ward did ten yecrs ago. 

Although Williams is a Philadelphian and a 
Harvard man, he learned his tennis in Europe, 
and the same handicap of too much refine- 
ment has weakened his attack. He does not 
go close enough to the net to attack with the 
same vigor shown by the Westerners; and his 
greatest successes have been due to the perfect 
timing of his strokes, and to his ability to 
take a rising ball and stroke it before his 
opponent has time to anticipate him. 

The tests of the Western against the East- 
ern players will not be confined this year to 
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(c) Underwood & Underwood 
Murray, like so many Westerners, doubles into a 
knot and hunches up like a kangaroo 


the California matches at the big Exposition. 
The Coast men have planned another invasion 
of the East, and the struggle is to be renewed 
at Longwood, Seabright, Southampton, New- 
port and Forest Hills. Strachan and Johnston 
have formed a new combination in doubles 
that is believed by many Californians to be 
even stronger than that of the champions, 
McLoughlin and Bundy. 


[N doubles, it is difficult to find any pair in 

the East whose chance to beat either of these 
teams looks very rosy. Church and Mathey, 
who were the challengers last season for the 
championship in doubles, were among the 
Eastern players who took the Coast trip for 
the Exposition matches this season, but it is 
doubtful if they or any of the other Eastern 
pairs can stand off either of the two crack 
Coast teams this season. 

In singles, one can only guess at the possible 
outcome of the transplanted championship 
matches that begin next month at Forest Hills. 
In the East, there does not seem to be a single 
figure to challenge Williams’ hold on the title, 
but no one can safely predict what the younger 
Westerners may do in the championship 
matches. Omitting McLoughlin momentarily 


from consideration, Strachan, Murray (if he 
comes East), and Johnston are all possible 
(Continued on page 86) 


(c) Edwin Levick 


Williams, an Eastern exponent of the finished style 
of play, has defeated McLoughlin only once 
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Edwin Levick 


Miss Margaret Andrews, and some of Mr. Raymond Belmont’s Belray 
Miss Maude Kennedy with “ Mike” and—in the polo coat— 
Mr. Raymond Belmont. Snapshots at the Mineola Dog Show 


Beagles. 








Mr. O. C. Harriman 
and his prize-winning 
Great Danes (left to 
right) Ch. Succabone 
Asta of Hildeburg, Ch. 
Succabone Weda of 
Wulfstan, Ch. Succa- 
bone Panta — photo- 
graph by Levick 


Master Ogden Phipps 
with one of the Wheatley 
(Phipps) Beagles—pho- 
lograph by Interna- 
tional News Service 


Mr. W. Ross Proctor 
with his Sealyham “‘Ges- 
sima,” who beat her 
kennel mate “ Ivo Caro- 
doc” — photograph by 
Edwin Levick 


























The International Champion Vickery 
Gipsy Moth best of all breeds at 
Mineola 


THE MINEOLA 
DOG SHOW 


ITH the summer dog show season in 
full swing, the followers of doings 
canine are having lots of things to 
interest them nowadays. Not the 

least of the interesting happenings within a 
few weeks have been the reversals of form, some 
of them startling enough to the initiated as 
well as the tyro, which have marked the re- 
cent benchings. It all began at the show of 
the Ladies’ Kennel Association at Mineola, 
where the two noted English judges, L. P. C. 
Astley and Holland Buckley, caused some 
somersaults in the winnings which made the 
onlookers gasp. 

It was this show which marked the first 
serious check in the prize-annexing career of 
the wonderful lot of wire haired fox terriers 
that George W. Quintard has brought together. 
Wireboy of Paignton—reserve at the Garden, 
as every one remembers, to the still more out- 
standing specimen, Matford Vic—had to bow 
with his illustrious kennel mate to the Western 
dogs shown in wonderful form by the Vickery 
Kennels. In the breed classes, Vickery Green- 
bank Selection led the field, while, in the un- 
classified specials, the coveted, if rather empty, 
title of best dog in the show went to Vickery 
Gipsy Moth. This fine specimen is a typical 
wire if ever there was one from muzzle to the 
tip of her gay tail, as one may see by a glance 
at her portrait which is reproduced in this 
issue. 


HERE was a deal of comment on the 
awards in the Pomeranian classes. The 
chief place went to another Quintard dog, 
Ridgeway Chocolate Drop, which beat out 
some Orange specimens in wonderful coat, 
including Miss Marian Kennedy’s Glorious 
Apollo and Mrs. Barclay Warburton’s Sun- 
bright of Dara. Miss Kennedy had some con- 
solation, however, when Apollo and Young 
Triumph took the blue for the best brace of 
non-sporting dogs. In explaining his award to 
Chocolate Drop, Mr. Astley incidentally gave 
some sound advice for Pomeranian breeders. 
“The standard,” he said, ‘makes it plain 
that solid colored dogs must be truly self 
colored, that is to say, of one even color from 
nose to tail. The brown dog possessed this 
quality to a high degree. Some of the Orange 
dogs which came before me were attractive 
enough at first glance with a wonderful profu- 
(Continued on page 84) 
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One of the newest White models in which the boat 


high pitch of refinement 


A New Safety Device, 


| h 71TH growing ubiquity of the motor 
car, both on the long hike and the 

short spin in and near town, pro- 
visions for safety necessarily demand 

greater attention. Various ungainly and un- 
sightly attachments for the front of the car, 
not unlike locomotive cowcatchers in miniature, 
have been brought out from time to time. 
These have achieved the negligible degree of 
popularity which they deserved. Re- 
cently there has been brought out, how- 
ever, a safety fender, illustrated in this 
issue, which has none of the horrific 
qualities of its predecessors. When not | 
in use it looks just like the front fender 
or bumper frequently seen on cars of 
all types. When the driver feels that he 
is about to run down a pedestrian or 
thinks an impending accident unavoid- 
able, however, the pressure of a button on 
his steering wheel or a push on a foot 
pedal converts the fender into a broad 
canvas pocket with its lower edge but 
two inches from the ground. This safe- 
ty device is designed to pick up a person 
or animal. The canvas pocket will pick 
up an object and carry it along till the 
car can be stopped. It may reasonably 
be hoped that a device of this kind will 
do a good deal to reduce the serious 
results which are regrettably frequent as a 
corollary to the outdoor sport known as 
“stepping in front of a car” which seems 


idea, first 
seen at the Importer’s Salon last winter, has been carried to a 
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new Renault. 


Important among motor body innovations is this example exhibited on a 


The body is made entirely of concrete and is said to be 


exceptionally light and strong 


THE UBIQUITOUS MOTOR CAR 


The Motor Department of Vanity Fair is designed not 

only to interest its readers, but to serve them. It is con- 

ducted by an expert who will answer personally all and 

any questions with regard to cars, or accessories and 
their makers. 


The Vanity Fair Shoppers, too, can just as readily 
illustrated or 
They are at your service, free 
Consult them at your pleasure. 


buy you a Motor, as anything else 
described in this magazine. 
of charge. 




















A new safety device for pick- 
ing up objects or persons 
struck by a moving motor car. 
By pushing a button the 
driver can instantaneously 
drop the canvas carrier, 
which is normally rolled up 
inside what appears to be 
an ordinary lamp protector 








A new, specially built Mercer, with an extreme body design. The seats 
in this car are directly on the floor. A man of ordinary height standing 
alongside of the car can easily look over the roof 













New Body Construction and a New Twelve-Cylinder Motor 


to be so popular among women and children, 

Almost with each week comes the an- 
nouncement of a new multi-cylindered car, 
Several of the newcomers are twelves. In the 
present issue the exterior of the first twelve 
to be announced is shown, bringing out 
clearly the shortness of the bonnet, which 
means the desirable shortness of motor which 
this type makes possible. An_ interesting 
analysis of the reason for the double 
six design was made the othér day by 
J. G. Vincent, the designer of this first 
twelve to make its bow to the American 
public. 


“’ THROUGHOUT the first stage of 
motor car development,’ he said, 
“one principle stood foremost, and this 
was the principle of splitting heay 
stresses into lesser ones. The sinfle 
cylinder gave way to the two, the two 
went out before the four 
and the four, in tua, 
bowed at the perfection 
of the six. The six-cylin- 
der motor is theoretically 
in perfect balance but 
there is in some _ sixes 
a quite distinct vibration 
due solely to the weight 
of the pistons. If we have 
the area of a piston we 
more than _ halve its 
(Continued on page 82) 

















The remarkable feature of the new Packard Twin Six is the fact that it is 
shorter than a single Six. 


This is the “1-35” Phaeton which can be 


had in two different chassis lengths 
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SHOPPING FOR THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


A Word on Shooting Clothes and Some Summer Sundries 


almost obvious 
enough to be an epigram. 
Any one who happened to 
be caught essaying it would 

Be be promptly committed to 
Red rubber an institution where the 
ear plugs for walls are soft. 
ot at And yet hundreds of 
dle, . men, of whom the world 
cents a pair has a right to expect com- 

mon sense, show them- 
selves to be no less inane—especially 
as regards their sporting dress. 

There appears to be a theory, 
held by a certain type of man—a 
type generously sprinkled throughout 
our population—to the effect that to 
wear clothes specially designed for 
and suited to outdoor pursuits is 
effeminate, fussy and indicative of 
the novice. Men who share in this 
view are to be seen every day, clutter- 
ing up respectable golf links and 
tennis courts with their dirty trousers, 
sweaters and flannel shirts. 

It is undoubtedly a part of their 
theory that since clothes worn afield 
are submitted to the hardest kind of 
tests, any old rag will do. But they 
are not far-sighted enough to see that 
these rags will afford them less com- 
fort, and satisfaction, than will prop- 
erly designed sports clothes. 

In the case of shooting for instance. 
There is no point in a man wearing 
a pair of old trousers and a sweater or 
a discarded jacket, simply on the 
ground that whatever he wears will 
be torn and muddied and stained. 
For he will lack certain indispensable 
things with which real shooting 
clothes are designed to supply him. 

Look at the picture. Begin with the 





attempt to crank a motor 


T: say that no man would 


car with a latch key, seems 


By Robert Lloyd Trevor 


A letter to Vanity Fair will bring you, in return, in- And the breeches, which lace below the 
formation as to where any of these articles may be bought. }-nee and extend down beyond the calf. They 
pd ph panos ot 8 Ot Pay Os ee UTM snug, and neat. They help, rather than 

; hinder, progress through underbrush 

















and difficult country. 

) It’sail nonsense, this business of wear- 
ing last year’s hand-me-downs under 
the guise of simplicity and rough-and- 
readiness. Sporting ‘clothes, when 
properly made, are no whit less simple. 
They are merely complete, that’s all. 


i the lower right-hand corner of the 
page is a polo coat. This is no 
novelty, but nevertheless I think it 
worthy of a place in these columns, 
since its use in this country is not so 
widespread as it should be. The polo 
coat—sometimes known as a blanket 
coat, because it is often made of white 
blanket material—is extremely adapt- 
able. It may be worn at tennis 
|| matches before or after playing—or, 
| on chilly days, by the spectators. It is 
excellent—as its name implies—to 
throw on after a hot bout at polo. It is 
unsurpassed as alightand comfortable, 
yet pleasantly warm motoring coat, or 
for use over Palm Beach suits, which 
have become deservedly popular. 
In fact, it is in place everywhere but 
on the city streets and at the Opera. 

Men who play tennis to any 
marked extent have undoubtedly 
noticed that rubber soles are a fleeting 
joy. They are sound to-day and gone 
to-morrow. It doesn’t matter what you 
pay for them. A few fast games ona 
gravel court, and they are worn beyond 
hope of redemption. I[t is with the 
complacence of a first-aid surgeon that 
I introduce the tennis shoes shown be- 
low. Their soles are of a special felt, 
which will wear and wear and wear. 
(Continued on page 86) 




















coat. Its outstanding feature is its abundance 
of pockets. In fact it-is almost nothing but 
pockets; for not only are they spread ail over 
the front of it, but there is a huge detachable 


game pocket inside the skirt. 


Then again, the construction of the coat, 
its sleeves cut to afford freedom of arm move- 
ment; its deep collar—which may be turned 
up high and buttoned to keep out t} - wet; the 


strength of its seams and of its 


.aterials; 


its iron buttons, which will not break on being 
accidentally hit; all these things are important. 
They are necessary. You do not get them in 


old sack coats or sweaters. 


keys, elc. 





Siren whistle attached 
4o wrist-band, useful 
on hunting and shoot- 
ing trips for summon- 
ing companions, dogs, 
cid, and almost any- 
thing. $1.50 


Man’s rubber swim- 
ming cap, with ear- 
flaps. Each ear-flap 
contains a pocket for 
75 cents 


























Complete shooting outfit, 
consisting of corduroy or 
khaki coat and breeches, 
$18 and $10.50, re- 
spectively, and cap with 
ear flaps, $1.50; flannel 
shirt, $3.25; high water- 
proof shooting boots, 
$13; over heavy woolen 
socks, 75c; and shooling 
gloves, fastened with a 
draw string, $2. Note 
the size and number of 
pockets and the simple, 
undecorated lines of the 
clothes 
In the lower picture, note 
the cartridge case of hog- 
skin. Price $8.00 








Tennis shoes of white duck with reinforced instep Polo coat, a roomy, comfortable coat for all out- 
and very durable felt soles. Price, $6.00 door pur poses—tan or while, with black border. $50 | 
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The American woman with her natural grace of contour 
will find vastly becoming the definition of the figure ex- 
pressed in the lines of this suit made of gabardine in the 
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SKETCHING THE AUTUMN SILHOUETTE 


new intermingled sunset colorings 


The charm of the redingote which Paris and New York 
have agreed to revive is delightfully evidenced in the long 


coat of blue gaba kitten’s ear which is here worn with a 


silk skirt. 


Collar and cuffs are of ermine 


gray 


With a suit of dreadnaught gray luster cloth comes a muf 

and scarf of black fox and to it they add much charm. 

The skirt with its deep inverted V insets is extremely novel. 
Models from Stein and Blaine 
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simple frocks — not 

the exquisite, studied, 

costly, variety, but 
the ordinary, inexpensive 
kind—are quite the fashion, 
and for once the slender 
purse suffices for the sum- 
mer wardrobe. Simple, 
homely stuffs like gingham, 
muslin, and serge are 
deemed suitable for the smartest mondaines, and the simple hat of 
straw or silk is voted just as much “a duck of a bonnet” as when the 
wide world was searched for feathers and flowers for its adornment. 


[: these days of war, 





Pink roses relieve the soberness of a black 
taffeta frock and wreathe a hat of corn-flower 
blue silk faced with white satin 


A HAT worn by a pretty young woman with red-brown hair has a 

very narrow brim—a mere band—of black velvet, and a beret 
crown of red-brown tulle, exactly the color of her hair. A number of 
tulle hats have appeared recently. One is a small, close hat with a black 
tulle crown and brim, banded and buckled with jet. 

A pretty little turban is made of beet red cloth, and trimmed with odd 
flowers fashioned from narrow strips of cloth. Odd wisps of feathers, 
stumpy quills, scraps of ribbon—odd and ends, apparently, culled from 
the waste-baskets of the modistes—are this season 
utilized for hat trimming. Only the fingers of a French 
milliner could produce anything charming from these 
bits of stuff, but some of the results are surprisingly 
good, and possess all the chic of ordinary seasons. If 
the “war” hat were only sold for a “war price!” 

Knitting and crocheting, which at the beginning 
of hostilities were indulged in only for the soldiers, have 
invaded the world of dress, and many hats and frocks 
bear testimony to the ingenuity of busy fingers. A hat, 
for instance, bears as its sole 
trimming a blue crocheted 
cock’s head having a red 
comb. Similar cocks’ heads 
in black and white beads 
appear on toques and tur- 
bans. Mme. Lanvin deco- 
rates her serge frocks with 
a bit of color in the form of 
a flower with green leaves 
done in crocheting or in a 
new sort of darning which 
closely resembles crocheting 
but which is done with a 
sewing needle. These flow- 
ers are placed, as a rule, on 
the pockets of the skirt or 
corsage. Crocheted or 
knitted purses are carried 
by those who patronize the 
ouvroirs, but these articles 
are not always remarkable 
for their beauty. 

We have had bags and 
fans of quaint striped taffeta, 
and now the plain hat of 


Up at one time and down at 
another is the black tulle ruche 


; écru. wais 
on an odd little black velvet hat 





What They Wear in 
VANITY FAIR 


Seen in the Bois 
and Thereabout 





With a frock of dull yellow serge 
an 


silk hat with yellow roses 


striped taffeta has made its 
appearance. A broad, sim- 
ple shape is slightly tilted 
up in the back and ever so 
little down on the sides. It 
is smoothly covered with 
striped silk in some new, 
quaint coloring and, at most, 
is adorned with a small rose. 
Some of the smartest hats 
of this type are quite with- 
out trimming, while one sports streamers of black velvet ribbon. 

Many frocks of silk and linen show the deep U which this season 
marks the Lanvin corsage. The U is often filled in with a buttoned 
gilet of blue, yellow, or dull red linen, with a flaring collar. The modish 
collar flares at the side only—never in the middle back, where the close 
line of neck and coiffure is preserved. 





To mitigate the frivolity of crystal tassels dang- 
ling from the jacket of her black taffeta suit a 
Parisienne leaves her hat untrimmed 


Coats and frocks of black and white checked serge with checks of 
astonishing size have appeared in the Bois recently. The material 
might have been copied from the squares of a chessboard, but the checks 
seem even larger in size when one sees them worn by a small person with 
a delicate face and ash-blond hair. It isa bit bizarre, this new fashion. 
Some of the prettiest summer frocks are made of 
beige taffeta, which takes a thousand different shades 
in the sunshine. The beige frock almost invariably 
bears a touch of black. 

One is a bit weary of the soldat blue, which began 
the season so valiantly. This color is smartest now 
in cloaks of military severity, or in jackets of decided 
military cut over skirts of another color. An odd 
feature of the mode in Paris is the absence of the 
zouave jacket, which was shown in some form in every 
French dressmaking house in 
February. Seeing it then, 
one might have prophesied 
for it a brilliant summer ca- 
reer, but all signs fail, it 
seems, in times of war, and 
so far the zouave jacket rests 
in the robing rooms of the 
couturiers. 

Skirts have gone up until 
it is apparent even to the 
most liberal-minded that 
they can go no further, and 
as fashion never stands still 
one may expect them to come 
down again at any moment. 
Unless, indeed, we are to 
wear trousers. The latest 
skirts, although no less short, 
are noticeably less wide than 
they were some weeks ago. 
Some are confined to the hips 
by a yoke of some kind while 
others flare riotously from 
the belt, but none by any 
chance boastsa single flounce. 





A hat as naive as its wearer, 
made of black tulle with border 
and streamers of dull blue 


si 
and a blue 





With a dashing little blue serge suit a young Parisienne 

dons an appropriate spirit of bravado and crowns her 

toilette with a mannish black satin hat having a grosgrain 

band. The gilet of white organdy with its flaring collar 

gives a pretty feminine touch without marring the sim- 

plicity of the whole and the narrow cravat is of black satin 
to match the scalloped underskirt 





That the long, loose basque is in the ascendency is attested 

by a frock of dark, dark brown taffeta scalloped in rather 

large scallops at every available edge. The big buttons 

with which the basque is fastened are covered with the 

taffeta, and the smart little hat from which two dark brown 

quills point out sharply is fashioned of the same dark 
toned texture. 


VANITY FAIR 





When the Parisienne will not have her dress trimmed and 

will not have it plain an astute modiste beggars the ques- 

tion by tucking it, as in the case of this charming little 

frock of soft beige taffeta. Even the flaring organdy collar 

is tucked and, carrying out the idea of simplicity, the 

plain taffeta belt has long ends finished by puffy balls 
covered with the brown taffeta 


THE “ON DIT” OF NEWPORT 


ass is exciting—is it not?—this prospect of 

an automobile show here in Newport— 

the first we haveeverhad. I fancy the 

managers chose the first week in August 
as the acceptable time, for then it is that 
‘visiting husbands’ are here en masse, and the 
outlook for sales seems more rosy. How- 
ever that may be, the fact is that the Casino 
has been engaged and the rotunda and the 
large, circular veranda will be used to display 
the cars, the very newest 1916 models. It 
has all been planned, every detail, even to 
excuses for not buying a new car ‘so late in 
the season you know.’” 

“T have not seen so many women together 
since Mrs. Belmont’s suffrage party. Where 
do the men hide in summer?—not a man in 
sight, an Adamless Eden surely.” 

“Come out into the open,” laughed Vi,’ 
“the horizon is full of men! You can’t see 
them if you sit behind that post.” 

‘A mirage, Vi’ dear, when did men become 
so slender that a post could hide a group of 
them?” 

“There goes that pretty little Mrs. Fane 
Vaughn, do you know her?” 


A Bit of Chatter About the People, 
and Clothes, and Things of 
the Moment 





“Ves,” answered Vi,’ “I used to see her 
yawning her way through the Paris season 
just before the war. She is charming since 
she has become awake and interested in some- 
thing, and prettier too. Her skin is lovely; 
I wonder what she does to it? ‘Nothing, 
absolutely nothing,’ she will tell you. Tom 
says ‘nothing’ probably has a foreign name 


and arrives promptly at eight every morning— 
men are such frank creatures. 

“T like her though. Isn’t her hat smart? 
It’s the first Bersaglieri I have seen, though 
I knew they were coming. Italy’s entering 
the war made the saucy little black felt hat 
with the clump of bobbing coque feathers 
worn by the Italian riflemen all the rage. 


OF all the military hats the Bersaglieri 

is by far the most fetching, and will, I 
hope, replace the tiresome little Tipperary. 
Spare us, oh, please, a season of the fez! 
Fancy Fifth Avenue ‘en fez’—the picture is 
thoroughly objectionable, but the Bersaglieri 
will be charming. With its jaunty little tilt 
over the left eye it would suit Barbara Ruther- 
furd’s or Mrs. Arthur Scott Burden’s type 
admirably. The military mode of headgear 
is a mad whim of fashion and, I contend, the 
hat affects the spirits of the wearer.” 

Vi’ smiled in acquiescence, as she told a 
tale of a bit of natural wit made audacious by 
the tilt of a Tipperary. ‘One morning,” she 
began, “I was going downtown early by tram.” 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Just a hint of the approach of 

winter is conveyed by the little 

ermine bow which trims an 

autumn country hat of purple 

velvet, $14.50. The girdlein plaid 
or plain ribbon, $2.50 


Wool sports stockings with sock effect in 
block checks, $4.50. Beginning at the 
left, tall boots combining brown suéde 
and tan Russia calf, $20; black patent 
leather boots, white kid tops, $20; black 
kid boots with fancy white stitching, $20 








ee 








Beginning at the top, clocked silk stocking 

Richelieu ribbed above the knee, $7; black 

and white striped thread silk stocking, $7; 
two-toned striped silk stocking, $3.50 





TOUCHES THAT TELL 


Striking the Note of Chic in the 
Autumn Costume 


the wind blows are the first accessories which appear 

each season, and from them one can learn a great deal 

about the more important fashions which follow later. 
Take, for instance, the new shoes this season. The few that 
have appeared so far established certain points with no little 
emphasis. The three models shown at the lower left on the 
page, as well as the smart varnished leather boots at the right, 
are all of the high, buttoned type. It is true that there has 
never been a time in recent years when we have not had but- 
ton boots, and that of late many of them have been of high 
cut, nevertheless last season saw such a great vogue for 
laced boots that the buttoned models did not appear smart. 
Now, however, they are in greater favor than ever. There 
is also a tendency toward fineness of workmanship evidenced 
in such details as the fancy stitching seen on the soft black 
kid boots in the illustration at the left. 


L: little straws that show quite clearly which way 





"THE stockings illustrated indicate that although there has 
been a decided reaction in shoes, there is no such movement 
in hosiery, which is far from plain. In the group with the — 4 chigon motor veil, which comes ina 
shoes is seen one of the smart woolen stockings generally used —_ wide range of delightful colors, conceals 
for outdoor sports. This one has a sock effect in soft block —_#s utilitarian purpose beneath its charm. 
checks of various tones which blend harmoniously. * a bras Pie ~ pecotrgg a the 
On top in the separate illustration is a beautifully clocked r Re Oe eee 
stocking which is plain to a little below the knee and Richelieu 
ribbed above. The clocking on the back come in such smart 
shades as purple, blue, and green as well as white. Below 
is seen a stocking of thread silk woven with vertical stripes 
of black and white. At the bottom is a thread silk stocking in 
smart two-toned stripes shaded black and white, black and 
blue, black and purple, black and green, or black and red. 







Pat 


Tall boots of soft, lustrous patent hid 
stitched with white and fastened with peas’ 
butions, $12 








Very gay, and very feminine, 
and withal very inconsequential, 
is a little bag of black and white 
silk with a little purse attached, 
$3.50 


In the box, block-checked handkerchief of crépe de Chine, 25 cents; 
slipping from out the box and just at the bottom of it, handkerchiefs 
combining color and white embroidery, 50 cents each; crépe de 
Chine handkerchief with barred border, 25 cents; white linen 
handkerchief with woman’s figure embroidered in corner, 50 cents; 
iust above it, linen handkerchief with colored border, $2.50; 
above that, handkerchief combining color and white embroidery, 
50 cents 


Just like no bag that 
has gone before is one 
of grained seal with 
an unusual type of 
silver mourting, $10 
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As the initial selection for the autumn 
outfit many a woman will decide 
upon a blue serge and taffeta frock 
such as this, $34.50. Hat, $13.50 


Becomingly buttoned up to its tall 

velvet collar is a practical top-coat 

of suéde finished vicuna in a model 

which smart women will wear this 
autumn, $39.50 


THE SHOPS OF 
VANITY FAIR 


Starting off the Autumn Season in 
the Way It Should Go, with the 

Correct Silhouette, a New 
Frock or Two, Some 


Hats and Top- 
Coats 


Note—This department is 
devoted, month by month, to 
selections of new things from 
the best shops. Vanity Fair 
will, on request, give the 
names and addresses of the 
shops where any articles 
shown here may be pur- 
chased; or, if more conven- 
tent for you, Vanity Fair 
will be glad to buy for you, 
on receipt of check or money 
order, any articles described 
or illustrated in this de- 

partment. 


VANITY FAIR 


Different from and yet related to the 
frocks of the summer is a dress of 
lustrous satin, with a coat-like over- 
portion, $45. A scrolling hat, $18 





A Georgette coat, possessing that 
youthful charm which has made the 
models of this couturiére so well 
liked in America, is copied for the 
reasonable sum of $45 
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E first of the one-piece dresses, while 

they show no extreme novelties, possess 

a pleasing wearable quality that should 

make them sucéessful. Illustrated at 
the upper left on page 72 is a dress of this type. 
It is made of dark blue French taffeta and 
blue serge. The taffeta forms the bodice which 
is finished by a white satin collat, while the 
center portion of serge continues on>through 
the belt and down into the skirt. The back 
of the dress is finished exactly like the front. 
Black moire ribbon is sewed together to make 
the crown of the hat worn with it. Moire 
ribbon also edges the brim and is tied around 
the crown. The brim is of black velvet. 

The model at the upper right on page 72 is 
made of a soft, lustrous satin, which comes in 
beautiful colors. Collars and cuffs are of 
cream net lace and the bottom of the coat- 
like upper portion is finished with a hem of 
chiffon matching the satin. The soft black 
yelvet hat worn with it is trimmed with black 
picot edged ribbon and a pink rose. 

The top-coat at the right on page 72 is a 
copy of a Georgette model made up in a 
diagonal suéde finish vicuna which comes in 
beautiful colors and is lined with effective 
flower silk. The pearl buttons harmonize 
with the material. The model shown at the 
left is slightly longer than it appears in the 
sketch and is of the same material as the 
other coat, finished with a black velvet collar. 


ACHIEVING THE SMART SILHOUETTE 


order to wear successfully the new dresses 
and suits it is imperative that woman be cor- 
rectly corseted, and by correctly corseted it is 
meant that she be corseted in models adapted 
to the lines of the autumn clothes. 

For the first time the corset makers have 
been working in conjunction in with the makers 
of garments, with extraordinarily good results 
for both. A survey of the situation shows 
that practically all of the foremost corset 
manufacturers in the United States have been 
working with the same end in view. While 
each differs in the minor points certain general 
principles have been unanimously followed, 
and it may be quite definitely stated that the 
models for fall are very far removed from the 
boneless, shapeless affairs of a few seasons 





Several well known man- 
ikins wear this new corset 
of long, graceful lines, $12 





One of the new models 
quite free of boning over 
the hips, $12.50 







A crown of variegated hues 

and raisin trimming are but 

part of the charm of country 
hat, $19.50 


A black velvet hat, large, and 

drooping, and most becoming 

to a youthful type of face, 
price $10.50 


ago. The corset now actually accomplishes 
a definite purpose. It is hygienically correct, 
and contributes a graceful, natural appearance 
achieving beautiful proportion and the long, 
curved waist-line, always so well liked by the 
American woman. 





A corset with a shorler 
skirt than that to which 
one is accustomed, $4 


Fringe and nothing 
but fringe is used to 
fashion a hat upon 
which perches a white 
dove with black vel- 
vet wings, $14.50 
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Gay worsted balls and leaves 

contrast with the equally agy 

tone of a hat of fine stitched 
felt, $8.75 
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A gray worsted edge and 

three brilliant green apples 

makes mart a sailor of 
purple felt, $10.50 


‘THE model at the right in the group on this 

page shows a skirt shorter than we have 
been accustomed to, but one which holds the 
hips. sufficiently in control. This and the two 
other models shown are straight in front and 
in the back, for when one says “straight back,” 
one means that the back follows the natural 
curve of the figure. The chief charm of the 
new corset models is their beautiful curve at 
the rather long waist-line. It will also be 
observed that they are slightly higher in the 
bust and that the boning is really scientific. 
The model at the left is an excellent type for 
the woman who likes a medium long corset, 
in fact several of the well known manikins in 
the smart dressmaking establishments wear 
this particular corset. The elastic insets give 
freedom for walking. 


GAY COUNTRY HATS 


The hat at the upper right is of stitched 
felt, which comes in such gay colors as orange 
trimmed in worsted balls and leaves of bril- 
liant contrasting colors. It has a worsted run 
ribbon around the crown. : 

The mushroom hat at the upper left in the 
group is of colored silk faced with a deeper 
color. The sectional crown i: of alternating 
shades of gay worsted and a bunch of raisins 
is the trimming. The model at the lower left 
is a soft velvet hat. It is bound with white 
grosgrain ribbon which also forms the rosette 
with ends at the side. 

A rolling sailor of purple felt is illustrated 
at the lower right. The edge of the brim is 
bound in gray worsted and three brilliant 
green worsted apples are the only trimming. 
Alternate rows of fibre silk fringe in rose tone 
compose the hat illustrated in the middle of 
the group. A white dove with black velvet 
wings is on the brim. 
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Indestructible voile in 

ecru tone with a Persian 

stripe in delicate violet, 
green and black 


“ Autoware” is a soft, warm suiting 
with a broken corrugated stripe 
which comes in charming colors 


> 





A fine, silky suiting of the extremely 
fashionable zibeline type with an al- 
most invisible stripe called “‘ Dracord” 





“ Avenu,” a rough suiting with velvet 


stripes. With the two above, from 


Sidney Blumenthal & Company 











A rough diagonal suiting exqui- 
sitely fine in quality. Forst- 
mann & Huffmann Company 








& 


Black lec 


aves and green grapes 


trail charmingly all over the 
surface of a rather bright blue 
radium silk smart for linings 





Little bells ring merrily all over 
the surface of a black and white 
voile, effective for linings 


Sugges.ive of French chic is 


Of distinctly poster type is a 
black and white pussy willow 
taffeta with a leaf design 


a biack and white checked 
suiting 


FROM THE LOOMS OF AMERICA 


More Exquisitely Fine Than Anything the Mills of this 

Country Have Heretofore Produced are the New Wool 

Velours and Rough Mixtures, the Sheer Silks and 
Rich Silver Brocades 


HERE is something so lovely 
about velours and suéde fin- 
ish materials with their soft 
surface and exquisite drap- 

ing qualities that women are loath 
to give them up, and again this 
autumn they will be chosen for 
suits of more formal character. 
It is difficult to imagine any type 
of costume smarter than the new 
velours suits trimmed with fur, 
and fur, by the way, will again be 
used very lavishly. For the suit of 
less formal type rough materials 
made of fine cashmere wool have 
been woven, which rival the ve- 
lours in sheer charm of textures, 
and which, like the velours, have 
a most attractive suggestion of 
depth when seen in the new sub- 
dued colors. For the first autumn 
suits, whipcords and gabardines 
will be seen, but these materials 
have not enough warmth to per- 
mit of their being worn when once 
the weather turns cold. A re- 
vival of broadcloths is being very 
seriously discussed; each autumn, 
however, an attempt is made to 
resurrect this texture and it is too 
early as yet to determine whether 
or not it will be accepted this 
time by the really smart woman. 
The materials for evening gowns 








A square design, gray, and salmon pink, 
and soft green, and blue, breaks the black 
and white stripes of a fine Georgelle crépe 
and gives it delicacy 


divide themselves into two classes, 
sheer, fine chiffon weaves and rich 
silver brocades. For the fluffy 
little dance frock the former type 
will undoubtedly be employed over 
satin foundations, leaving the rich 
brocades for the more formal cos- 
tumes. 

The new colors are most inter- 
esting. For the street, tonalities 
darker than the dark tones of last 
season will be worn, blues and 
browns and greens so generously 
mixed with black that in some 
lights the color is entirely obscured. 


HE shades seen in the textures 

of American weave include 
African brown, which is on the 
same order as téte de négre, but 
darker; crow blue, a very dark 
navy blue; bottle green, which is 
exactly what the name implies; 
Hague blue, a dark Copenhagen; 
dark taupe; field mouse, a mouse 
tone having a slightly pinkish cast; 
blackberry, a dark blue with a 
purple cast; Concord, a dark pur- 
ple grape tone, and subterranean 
green, a deep, dull, soft green shade 
which has an advantage over many 
greens in being a shade of which 
one does not grow tired; graphite 
and the regulation taupe. 


Plaids are to be very smart, and this is a 
lovely one in the dull browns and greens of 
the mode enlivened by subdued red and 

soft yellow stripes 


Velvet striped indestruct- 
ible voile. Materials in 


top row from H. R. Mal- 
linson & Company 









“Lunette,” a tissue partaking of the 
natures of Georgette crépe and mar- 
quisette, comes with a satin stripe 





Suéde, a wonderfully fine mourning 
silk. This and “ Lunette” from the 
Wechsler-Barber Silk Company 








— “os 
Silver patterned “Soirée” effectively 
proves that America can make fine 
brocades. From Rogers & Thompson 





















A bronze coating faced with 
tan, orange, and black plaid. 
From Worumbo Company 





Needlework crépe is a delight- 
fully delicate new silk fabric. 
“Materials in the bottom row are 
all from Valentine & Bentley 
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Warm Weather 


Has Little Discomfort For The 
STOUT Woman Who Wears 


6 O) Sa) 8 Es 


URING the heat of Summer months 


Women inclined to embonpoint may 
imagine it more difficult to enjoy complete 
corset comfort. 


This is the result, perhaps, of having worn stiff, 
ill-fitting corsets, not adapted to their individual needs. 
The Parisian designers of BON TON corsets 
have specialized and created many models for the 
short stout, the tall statuesque and the normal full figure. 


Some of the features of BON TON stout figure 
models that have Won them fame and friends are— 
the use of finest fabrics tested for strength and 
wear, strong yet flexible boning scientifically placed 
to give necessary support and shape, elastic inserts 
wherever needed to enhance comfort, ample bust 
and diaphragm room, substantial hose supporters. 


With this perfection of things there i ” no pinching, 
binding or chafing, no “turning in’ ” of steels, no 
ripping of materials, no unsightly bulging at the 
bust or skirt lines. 


By all means have Jour BON TON fitted as 


you would shoes or gloves and your corset 
troubles will Yanish. A. score of charming models 


to choose from. 


Ask YOUR Dealer 


From $5 up to $05 
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Model 987 


is ideally adapted to all 
the special needs of stout 
figures. Note the per- 
fect fit, comfortable sup- 
port and stylish lines. 
Silk figured broche, white, 
pink or blue. Sizes 23 
to 36. Price $12. 


Many Other Stout Fig- 
ure Models At Different 


Prices. 





REMEMBER —It pays YOU to buy corsets that are trade marked and nationally advertised, 
because they are sold at uniform prices and YOUR satisfaction is guaranteed. 








ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. Manufacturers, Weecestir, Mass. 


Also_makers of the famous ROYAL WORCESTER corsets at $1 to $3 
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“Tram?” I ejaculated. “Yes, 
my dear, I always travel by tram 
when I am in a hurry in New 
York, it gets one there before 
nine; and with the chauffeur’s 
breakfast hour and the traffic reg- 
ulations a tram is less nerve rack- 
ing. But to return to my story 
of cause and effect in hats—four 
little midinettes boarded our car; 
all had on Tipperary hats and the consequent gay 
spirits the same beget. The young and pretty crea- 
tures, grasping straps and swinging blithely here and 
there as the car bumped its way along, counted the 
six youths crouched down unostentatiously behind their 
Jewish journals. One merry little wight sang out 
quite cheerily, ‘Say Mame, if we could only play going 
to Jerusalem we might get a seat,’ of course there 
was a titter all through the car. 

“Tom says it was the spirit of audacity present in 
the modern jeune fille—hatted or bareheaded; but 
Tom has absolutely no imagination, and I am firmly 
convinced that it was the irrepressible Irish spirit of 
the naughty little Tipperary. 


TO EVERY HAT ITS INDIVIDUALITY 


“Every hat has an individuality of its own; that 
incident would never have taken place if those little 
midinettes had peeped out from under 1830 garden hats, 
which can not but impart a demure shyness of manner 
te their wearers. Yes, hats havea distinct personality.” 

“How beautiful the tennis court looks now. Let us 
go over,” says Vi’, “tennis is so exciting and this match 
has brought everybody out. Golf and yacht-racing 
are interesting in the beginning, but the interest is not 
sustained. 

“The scene is so gay, see the pretty colors in the sports 
coats and sweaters! Do they not suggest a wild garden 
of riotous blooms? This summer the sports clothes 
are in evidence on all occasions, one is either en grande 
tenue or in mufti in compliment to the Allies — Bond 
Street all day and rue de la Paix in the evening. A 
happy combination, is it not? 

THE SPORT'S THE THING 

“A white corduroy sports skirt is an absolute neces- 
sity, even if one haveskirts of duck or of the new white 
khaki in numbers. These skirts are made with a wide 
hem and two large, useful pockets. A varied assort- 
ment of sports coats, and sweaters, and sports hats make 
up the greater part of the costumes seen in Newport 
this season. : 

“The court days of Newport have passed, and it is 
not only sadness because of the war and the more 
personal sadness caused by the death of Mrs. Stuyves- 


The “On Dit” of Newport 


(Continued from page 70) 


Chatter about Smart People, and Clothes, and Things 


ant Fish and Mr. Alfred Vanderbilt, that has occa- 
sioned the change everywhere; nor has Newport lost 
its prestige by becoming less formal with the democtacy 
of youth. In my grandmother’s day opening the house 
at Newport for the season was a grand function; she 
arrived in a landeau driven by a finely matched pair 
of sorrels. To-day my mother and I with Elsie, or 
just Elsie and I, dash up by train and see that the 
house is to rights, and the servants all in; or we let 
the house ‘to perfect strangers’ as grandmother 
scornfully says and we go happily to the Muenchinger 
King, where we are now; it is so independent and quite 
comfortable. 

“Even Newport will not be able to kill with its 
frigidity the creeping in of this democracy, and Tom 
vows there will never again be a supreme leader of 
fashion, now that Mrs. Fish is gone. Fashion to-day, 
he insists, is merely a word meaning clothes and even 
the difference between ‘the Colonel’s Lady anc Molly 
O’Grady’ is slight, except that Molly is usually a bit 
younger, and youth counts much in this age. 

“Have you seen the New Hill Top Inn? Mrs. 
Hawksworth has charge of the dancing, and it is gay 
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and a feature of amusement ¢. 
pecially at tea time. 

“Did you see the new sw, 
Alice Banks is wearing? It jg 
one of those new silk woven affairs 
lined with light wool, porcupine 
weave, I believe they call it; hut 
truly those little sticky-up Points 
look more like a horned toad 
They are smart and come in pink 
and tan. The collar and cuff are bands of plain Woven 
silk of the same shade as the sweater. 


CLOTHES THAT MAKE THE GAME 


‘T ADORE the girls in their sports clothes this year? 
Is it the clothes which has made the game the 
thing—or the game which gives zest to the acquiring 
of fitting togs for this season of activity? I can not say 
but I do know that even though Tom has been loud in 
his growls at the women stealing inch by inch into the 
kit of a man, he came into the hotel one morning before 
we came to Newport radiant, having- bought me 
half dozen pairs of soft, soft white wool stockings — 
quite like his own,—and three other pairs with turn- 
over tops like a man’s golf stocking. The tops are 
effective, but I fear that unless one is a rail, they will 
make one ‘interfere’ and spoil one’s game. 

“‘The new shirts made of madras and quite masculine 
in cut with a soft stand-up collar and soft tie in the 
loveliest of shades to match the sweater are smart, 

“Have you seen the lovely linen sports hats with 
queer linen flowers and fruit onthem? They are quite 
too adorable. One in that vastly becoming shade of 
gentian blue is trimmed with green and purple plums 
directly at the center front; and another in beige has the 
quaintest imaginable wreath of big flat daisies about the 
crown. The daisies are made of yellow linen fringed wih 
brown linen centérs upon which brilliant yellow dots are 
embroidered. 

“Aren’t the soft French felt hats in pink, pale blue, 
tan and white alluring? They can-be put on so effec- 
tively. They really seem intelligent enough to fall 
into the lines most becoming to the wearer at once. 
Did you ever notice the tilt of Mrs. Oliver Harriman’s 
hat?” Vi’ went on, ‘Tom vows a woman who can wear 
a hat as she does could never say a dull thing, yet Tom 
insists men never know what a woman has on. 

““Becomingness—that is the secret of smartness. I 
once read a clever little book by George Flemming 
called ‘For Plain Women Only.” The book has been 
cast into the limbo of forgotten things, but a question 
which he asks remains in my memory. ‘ Why” he 
asks, “‘do women accept unbecoming styles and appear 
in them, any more than they should accept a husband 
because he happened to be the style of man women were 
marrying that fall?’”” Why indeed? 

















11% inches high. 


out charge. 


Ovington’s ingenuities. May we send you 
a portfolio? 





Bird Bath of Gray Stone. A new, handsome, substan- 
tial model, measuring 18 ins. across, and costing $4.00. Three 
decorative birds will perch upon the rim for $1.50 each additional. 


Bar Harbor, Me. 








Flower Basket DoorStop, Nature’s | 
own brilliance in poppies co 

iron- 
Sighted ctape. Eapecielly daseretive. 
Price, $6.00. 


Bley the person with a taste for the novel and 
ingenious, Ovington’s offers uncommonly 
good ideas for gifts, prizes, favors and decorative 
objects for the home. A portfolio, in color, illus- 
trating seventy-two suggestions, will be sent with- 

Stan glassware and china in 
excellent designs are shown with a variety of 
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314 Fifth Ave., New York 
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A Face Powder of Peculiar Charm 


caress of the evening breeze—the harmoni- 

ous blending of garden fragrance of a fresh 

May morning—all this and more is La Grace; the 

sense of delight that captivates the woman who 
uses it is beyond description. 

La Grace is made in France in three shades and white, 

each packed in a beautiful fawn-colored box and sold at the 

better toilet goods departments for soc. (AlsoRougeat 40c.) 


Send ten cents to Riker & Hegeman Co., 340 West 
Fourth Street, New York, for $e 
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is Reduce Your Flesh 
Being advice on how to remove unbecoming and unnecessary weight without dieting or impairing your health 
veal By Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
e the T has been proven time and time again that by part of body above the waist-line. Measurements attachment across the back and lacing infront to 
hiring I wearing my rubber garments for a few hours each _required—bust measure; waist measure; measure keep them in place. Measurement required—length 
t say, day, there results a reduction of the thighs, hips, abdo- from under armpit to waist. Price, $12.00. of arm from armpit to elbow. Price, $8.00 to $10.00. 
ud in men, bust or any other parts of your body where fatty Fig. 3. Abdominal Reducer. Reduces the abdo- Fig. 13. Long, Thin Belt. Effectually reduces 
© the tissues accumulate uncomfortably and unbecomingly. men and that portion of the body which covers the the upper part of the abdomen, and may be worn 
refore This is accomplished by perspiration: “the safe and stomach above the waist-line. It is well provided with or without corsets. Measurements required— 
me a quick way to reduce.” with means to hold the lower part securely in posi- waist and hip. Price, $15.00. 
g8,— For years professional athletes, when they found tion. Price, $6.00 Fig. 14. Athletic Drawers. For use in gymnasium 
turn- themselves taking on excess weight and impairing Fig. 4. Girdle Pants. Made especially to reduce the work, in Turkish baths, etc., and as sleeping gar- 
S are their muscular activity—have used the sweating ac- _ limbs, hips, abdomen and back as far above the waist- ments. Price, $11.00. _.” 
y will tion of clumsy elastic bandages. Jockeys, especially, line as desired. Measurements required—around the Frown Eradicator. (No illustration. ) Adjustable to 
have found this the surest means of keeping their body under the bust; measurement from bottom of fit any one. No measurements are required. Price,$2.00. 
“uline weight down to the necessary low_level which their _ breast-bone to crotch; around hips, and from thigh to Fig. 15. Bust Reducer. ‘This is the original real 
n the occupation requires, without impairing their health knee. Price, $25.00. flesh reducer in brassiere. Front is made of my famous 
mart, or strength. Fig. 5. Pants for medicated reducing 
with I invented these gar- reducing the limbs. rubber—back and 
quite ments to replace the clumsy Measurements _re- shoulder-straps are 
de of bandages and to provide quired — waist; made of coutil, with 
ums a_ comfortable means of around hips, and dainty lace edgings. 
is the eliminating unwanted fat. from waist to knee. Measurement required 
it the These garments of mine Particularly ben- —around the bust. 
wih are made of pure Para _ eficial’ for relieving Price, $5.00. 
ts are rubber, medicated according _ rheumatismor stiff- Stockings (not illus- 
to my own private formula. ness. Price, $20.00. trated) per pair,$12.00. 
blue, They are made to measure, Fig. 6. Hip Belt. All of the garments 
effec- and are worn next to the Qne of my most shown here, and the 
> fall skin in perfect comfort. successful gar- others that we make, Fig. 8. Brasstere 
once. Only a few hours a day ments for reducing with the exception of 
man’s are necessary (or during the hips and abdo- figure 14 and figure 7, are made to your measure. 
wear the night) to obtain excel- men. Measure- The illustrations shown here merely give an idea of the 
Tom lent and satisfactory results. ments required— uses and appearanee of the 
While these garments give waist and hip meas- garments, which are well 
8. I a certain amount of sup- yre. Garment made made and carefully finish- 
ming port, they are not made to 42 inches long. ed. In all the years that 
been replace corsets when wear- Price, $12.00. I have been making these 
stion ing tailor-made or other Fig. 7. Athletic garments I naturally have 
” he a Scere street gowns. Jacket withsleeves. been able to find out the 
ppear Fig. 1. Union Suit While actual use of. my This differs from Fig. 4. Girdle Pants attitude of most of my cus- 
band : rubber garments is positive the higher - priced tomers in regard to them, 
were proof of their marvelous action, still, I have received garments in that it is not made to measure. Price, and I am highly gratified 
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numerous testimonials and other evidence 
prove that reduction can be 
relied upon. 

If you will send me your 
measurements, I will make 
and ship to you, parcel post 
paid, any garment that you 
decide you need upon re- 
ceipt of price. 

If you are in doubt as to 
exactly what you need you 
may safely write to me 
fully, in confidence, telling 
where you are overdevel- 
oped, and I will personally 
advise you which garment 
you need. 

Don’t think for a mo- 
ment that these garments 
are warm, because they 
are not. They are cool and 
comfortable. They cause 
you to perspire freely, and it’s the perspiration that 
makes them feel cool. 

If you really do desire to reduce without discom- 
fort, without dieting or impairing your health or weak- 
ening yourself, you should certainly use the Dr. Jeanne 
Walter’s Famous Med- 
icated RubberGarment 
best suited to your re- 
quirements. 

am describing 
fully, below, the va- 
rious garments, their 
uses and their cost. 

Fig. 1. Union Suit. 
Made to use where you 
desire to reduce the 
entire body. I require 
measurements of bust, 
waist, hips, shoulder to 
shoulder, back, length 
of sleeve, arm, thigh, 

Fig. 3. Abdominal Reducer and from waist down. 

For short sleeve and 
knee length, price $30.00. For full length to ankles, 
_ with long sleeves, price $35.00. 

Fig. 2. Eton Jacket. To reduce the bust and upper 





Fig. 2. Eton Jacket 





Address in confidence 














$12.00. Laced or snap buttoned. 

Fig. 8. Brassiere. Covering the bust and under 
the bust where in many cases su- 
perfluous fat has accumulated. 
Similar to No. 15, but covers 
more surface. Price, $6.00. 

Long Jacket. (Not illustrated.) 
This garment is the proper one to 
use when reduction of bust, back, 
hips and abdomen is desired. 
Measurements required—back to 
waist; bust measure; measure 
from neck over shoulder to elbow; 
measure around the arm at arm- 


Fig. 5. Pants 


pit; measure from neck to 
waist-line in front and 
back; measure below the 
hips at thighs. Price with- 
out sleeves, $25.00. With 
short sleeves, $27.00; with 
long sleeves, $30.00. 

Fig. 9. Chin Reducer. 
(Notillustrated.) No meas- 
urements required. Price, 
$2.00. 


Fig. 10. Corsage. Reduces 
the bust, hips and thighs. Can 
be worn comfortably under a 
corset. Measurements required 
—bust, waist and hip measure- 
ment. Price, $20.00. 

Fig. 13. Neck and Chin Re- 
ducer. Price, $3.00. 

Fig. 12. Arm Reducer, with 





Fig. 6. ‘Hip Belt 





Fig. 7. Athletiz Jacket 


with sleeves 








to be able to say that ab- 
solute satisfaction seems to 
be the general feeling of 
every onewho has ever pur- 
chased my garments, and 
they have been recom- 
mended highly by wearers 
to their friends. 

I hope that if you have 
any questions to ask that 
are not fully covered here 





\ 
Fig. 9. 
Fig. ro. 


Chin Reducer 
Corsage Reducer 








Fig. 14. Athletic 


Drawers 


that you will write to me 
personally, in confidence, 
and will permit me to 


‘ <a 


advise you as to whether Fig. 11. Neck and Chin 
or not you need my gar- Reducer 
ments, and what garment Ff, ig. 12. Arm Reducer 


you can use to best ad- 
vantage. 

When you order-any 
of these garments 
made for you, you buy 
them under the posi- 
tive guarantee that 
there are noother real 
pure rubber reducing 
garments on the mar- 
ket similar in any re- 
spect to those patented 
and manufactured by 
Dr. Jeanne Walter. 


Fig. 13. Long, Thin Belt 





Fig. 15. Bust Reducer 


Dr. JEANNE A. WALTER, 45 West 34th Street, New York 


Inventor and Patentee 


Philadelphia Representative: Miss Mary Kammerer, 1029 Walnut Street 











TOLD IN THE 


i ID you ever see such an ugly fellow?” 
said one man to another. This remark 
was overheard by the unfortunate sub- 

ject of it who responded quickly, “If I am ugly, 

is it my fault?” “Yes, it is,” was the prompt 
and somewhat disconcerting retort. 

There is a smart ugliness which is more fas- 
cinating than mere beauty, but the ugliness 
which comes from neglect or ignorance of the 
means of improving one’s appearance is a social 
crime. A good skin is far more precious than 
regular features, and not to have a clear, fresh 
skin to-day is unforgivable. Creams and lo- 
tions for the skin are no longer a feminine pre- 
rogative, for the well groomed man admits 
openly the value of oils, creams and lotions, and 
no longer makes surreptitious requests to 
Elise to “fetch a bit of madame’s best cream,” 
finding the burn from the day’s sport unbear- 
able. 


MONSIEUR’S THREE-FOOT SHELF 


OW monsieur has “a three-foot shelf” of 
toilette necessities of his own. ‘His 
own,” remarked a woman dryly; “in the past 
he begged for a little cream as a favor, now he 
takes the whole jar unblushingly.” This 
proves the point, however, that the care of the 
skin is an obsession to-day. 

One of the best creams for the skin in sum- 
mer is made up of things with nourishing quali- 
ities to build up the muscles and tissues which 
will relax in warm weather. The cream is 50 
cents; a lotion to be used in conjunction with 
the cream, which will keep the skin smooth and 
brilliant, gives a nip to the muscles, which aids 
the circulation of the blood and brings a 
healthy and becoming glow to the cheeks. 
The lotion also is 50 cents. 

A necessity to the well groomed 
woman in this age of filmy chiffons 
and laces borrows a bit from the 
field of manly toilette requisites. It 
is, however, being adopted as an in- 
tregal part of the equipment of the 
feminine boudoir shelf. This little 
Gillette affair, which comes in a box 
for $5, makes it possible to wear the 
sleeveless evening gown which fash- 
ion now dictates. 











BOUDOIR 


“Don’t let time steal your youthful beauty 
and freshness,” is the warning of one of the best 
skin specialists, who has studied the skin care- 
fully and is putting out two creams for summer 
use—a cleansing cream for 50 cents and a cream 
which is pure and wholesome for sunburn and 
to relieve the redness which often follows 
“exertion after pleasure,” as H. G. Wells puts 
it; this cream is 35 cents an ample jar. 


A PERFUME OF MYSTERY 


AN Eee delightful output of this same 
firm is a perfume which is all charm and 
enchanting mystery as its name suggests. The 
perfume was compounded by a woman who 
studied the art of distilling perfumes in labora- 
tories among the roses of Grasse in Southern 
France, so happy a memory in these sad times. 
This perfume has achieved great success, and 
it is anticipated that it will be the perfume of 
the coming season. It comes in a well shaped 
bottle in a leather case for $7.50. 

A tonic lotion which freshens the skin and 
imparts a bloom of natural health is put out by 
a firm whose preparations are of untold value 
to the careful woman. The lotion eradicates 
the little lines about the eyes, never desirable 
or beautiful, whether they come from laughter 
or that more grievous cause, time. The lotion 
is $3.75 a bottle. 

Apropos of practical things, there is a new 
and very effective antiseptic preparation for the 
hair. It is a scientific remedy compounded 
upon a chemical knowledge of the needs of the 
hair and is a food similar to that which nature 
itself gives the hair. This preparation comes 
in tubes for $r and should last six months. 
That plain but ever grateful necessity, witch 
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es 
hazel, is now seen on many dressing-tables; the bottle 
is hidden away under the guise of a trained nurse, who 
demurely guards the precious contents from sight; the 
little nurse and her first aid blessing comes for _ 2, 25, 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


pees salts now come in one of the best makes jn 
individual size bags and in all odors for 25 cents 
They should appear upon the boudoir shelf of the 
guest room, which every thoughtful hostess now sees is 
equipped with every comfort. 

Toilet soap in little round balls is also useful for the 
guest room. The balls come in all colors and odors for 
7 to to cents apiece, or they may be had in assorted 
colors; a dozen in a box for 72 cents to $1.12. 

Wool puff with handles covered in satin bring the 
shoulders within reach of the needed dab of powder: 
these puffs are 95 cents apiece. Little fluffy bits of 
absorbent cotton made into balls and tied with ribbon 
are 72 cents a dozen. 

One of the most useful and practical mirrors seen in 
the boudoirs to-day is a mirror on a plain nickel base: 
the frame of the mirror is attached to the stand by a 
small hinge, which admits of the mirror being placed at 
any angle. This plain and unobtrusive invention js, | 
found out, the secret of smart Madame L. always having 
her hat tilted at the Parisian angle of fascination. The 
mirror may be adjusted to find the most perfect light; 
it comes in two sizes, $5.25 and $3. : 


TINTS IN THE TUBBING 


HERE is another mirror seen in the boudoirs which 

is also valuable for travelers. These mirrors are 

$5 complete and are fitted with a vacuum cup, which 
permits of their being adjusted any where. 

Another novelty which caught my eye was a little 
box of pink powder which on questioning my hostess 
I found to be a dye for tinting chiffons and crépes, 
or, in fact, anything. It tints them in the tubbing, 
and will color as desired anything: from Jersey silk 
underwear to gloves and ribbons, and the beauty 
of this laundry powder is that it will dye while you 
wait and always makes it possible to have boots and 
stockings, ribbons, and scarfs match in tone. 
A boon truly, the powder comes in pink, shell 
pink, salmon pink, light blue, pea green, lavender, 
canary, gray, pearl gray, tan and écru for 25 
cents a box. An attractive quality of this useful 
laundry dye is that it gives the garment a pretty 
new finish when pressed with a hot iron. 


Note.—Vanity Fair will, on request, give the 
names and addresses of the shops wher: the 
articles described here may be purchased. 
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THE PARADISE BAG 








Price as shown 
with Fittings and 
Covered Frame 





complete. A 
Special at 


$3.50. 





Visitors to 
New Vork Gey 
always 
welcome 


Co 








/yrik-(,ect 


would be greatly helped in 
making the arrangements /or «* 
Wedding, the Wedding Breakfast, 
the Entertainment / the Bridal 
Party, etc.by consulting our 
Wedding Booklet No. 2 which 


will be sent free on request 


sani 
628 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Willow Silk. 
beveled Mirror. 
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Without Purse 
but with Mirror 
and Inner Com- 
partment. Gun 
Metal Frame 


$5.00. 








AT ALL THE BEST SHOPS 


BIRD Decorations in black and white, make this chic 
bag the most charming for Summer. Pussy 


Chain Purse to match, and bound 


Made also without purse but with compartment for 
handkerchief, change, etc.,andmirror. Gun metal frame. 

Goes exquisitely with light Summer gowns, for lawn 
fétes and similar functions. 





P. W. LAMBERT & CO., MAKERS 
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[THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER] One of our latest and most unusual 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. a designs—a hat of extraordinary sim- 


New York - ( Pittsfield, Mass. 2 plicity. 


paid 








Make your selection from the variety 
of distinctive RAVVAK models for 
Fall—you will find them particularly § 
becoming. a 


You may depend upon the RAVWAK 


productions as examples of the season’s 





predominating styles. "| 
Ask your dealer. 
: arte. 48 West 38th Street 
— Oe ae oa New York 


PARIS LOr JON 





To perspire freely is 
healthy and necessary. 
4s1,°* does not check perspira- 
It tion, but effectively and 
completely destroys all offensive 
odors arising from perspiration 

or other bodily causes. 


ea is delicate. refreshing, anti- 


septic, and absolately harm- Complete sets 
less, tvill not irritate the most sen- for any room. 
sitive skin. Your choice of 
Cream or Powder—25c. sey hogs, 
At all good stores. Booklet “G’’ 
;: . Drop Leaf Talile (X-17); size. an mm; Py ‘ P 
De Meridor Urmpany, Selling Agents. Ershine-Danforth when open, 3s x 90; it is 29" high- Watch our Vanity Fair space for newest creations. 
Newburgh, New York. Corporation We par freicht.  Pactore to Consumer, 








2 West 47th St. 
New York 
Mi 




















Winston Churchill, Ltd. 


(Continued from page 50) 


in London a wild dance, and the epic pair are treated 
to adventure in Mr. Locke’s most whimsical vein. But 
neither do they, on their part, really need Adrian and 
Doria. However, our author twists them in together, 
and gets his larger book out on time.. There’s a good 
bit of it that is thoroughly satisfactory Locke, and 
there’s a good bit that isn’t. I can still go back to the 
old Locke and read “Derelicts,” feeling that he was 
by way of hacking out something bravely individual 
.and at close grips with a quivering reality. The later 
Locke has grown more deliberately “pleasant” and 
more conventionally “‘magaziney.”’ It’s a tremendous 
pity,—but he still retains some charm, and will probably 
steadily remain agreeably readable. 


R. ARTHUR TRAIN as a writer has several 

pleasant gifts: a clear eye, a cheerful outlook, 
an alert mind, a brisk, clean, workmanlike—almost 
businesslike style. His aim is not “literature” but just 
agreeable story-telling ranging from law courts to— 
goldfish. The impulse back of it is the sound journal- 
istic instinct of a good lawyer with a surplus of vitality, 
rather than anything resembling “artistic inspiration.” 
As a result, his stuff, if you take it for what it is and 
nothing more, is usually pleasant reading: you like the 
orderliness of his exposition, the humorous shrewdness 
of his judgments, his energy, his saneness,—together 
with the little steady streak of friendly boyishness. In 
“The Man Who Rocked the Earth’’—the tale of a 
scientist who stopped the present war by playing a few 
astounding miracles with our little home globe—his 
boyishness is up and doing, and has led him to try a 
“stunt” in the Jules Verne, Wells, Conan Doyle vein. 
But the well-trained lawyer has also stepped in and said, 
“We must bone this thing up carefully and present as 
sound a case on the scientific side as the affair permits.” 
Unfortunately, between them they got unduly inter- 
ested in the rigging up of their scientific data (Jules 
Verne won the unconscious gratitude of myriads of kids 
by knowing just where to stop), and the case is ‘“‘over- 
briefed.” The imaginative swing of the book is ham- 
pered by a surplus of technical apparatus. However, 
with judicious skipping the unscientific reader can get 
as much amusement out of the book as, I dare say, can 
the scientific. At any rate, Mr. Train has had some fun, 
and, on the whole, he has managed to share it. 

“The Good Shepherd,” by “John Roland,” is the 
story of an American surgeon in the Tyrol, exiled for 
some early scandal, who settles down in a poor village 
and becomes the “good shepherd” of his much ailing 
flock. At the end he plays the part of Christus in the 
local Passion play, and through so doing, dramatically 


wins the love of the young widow of a former school- 
mate. The physician himself is a study in morbid psy- 
chology, but—to the layman, at least—the study is too 
vaguely “‘motivated” in that the nature of the early 
scandal is never frankly envisaged. Furthermore, all 
that is really valuable in the novel, including the essen- 
tial situations, would be just as effective if the morbid 
“‘good shepherd” had always been a robust, wholesome 
fellow. What is most valuable is the astonishingly 
vivid picture of the little community, from the pastor 
to the gross innkeeper. The Passion play is a bit of sen- 
timental literary theatricalism: this, the occasional 
religious discussions, and the morbid psychology do not 
carry the conviction of things very sincerely felt,—but 
the village pictures and the minor personages are, as I 
said, admirable. 


PEAKING of morbid psychology, Mr. Mitchell 
Kennerley has got an ex-convict, “‘ Robert Steele,” 
to write the artless story of his life. On the wrapper my 
brother-critic, Mr. H. L. Mencken, froths at the mouth, 
(he will forgive the phrase) and compares Mr. Steele 
with Benvenuto Cellini and Marie Baskirtseff, not at all 
to Mr. Steele’s disadvantage. It is pleasant to record 
their enthusiasm even if I can’t share it. 


Women Who Earn $50,000 
a Year 


(Continued from page 26) 


And what will the conservative man say to women 
like Miss Belle Greene, who is officially the librarian of 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan’s library, but who was also 
his able lieutenant in all the work pertaining to his 
various collections? 

And what about Mrs. M. E. Alexander, the pioneer 
woman in the New York real estate business, of whom 
it is recorded that she put through, for her employer, 
a $90,000 deal during the first two months (and the 
last) of her apprenticeship? Mrs. Alexander, after 
that pleasant demonstration of her fitness for the 
business she had chosen, went into it for herself! 

And then there are the dressmakers and milliners— 
to call them by names too prosaic for their bewildering 
products. What is to be said of Lucille, Louise, Simcox, 
Mollie O’Hara, McNally, Farquharson & Wheelock 
(both women), Van Smith, the Fox Sisters, and a score 
of others like unto them who have proved themselves 
not only designers and saleswomen, but labor-managers 
as well? One of them, Mrs. Simcox, spoke for them all 
when she smilingly declared that a woman in her line 
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of business would consider herself a failure if she Were 
not clearing more than ten thousand a year. 

What about play brokers and managers, like Miss 
Elizabeth Marbury? How many times does the 
tleman with views on the financial inability of w 
think that that hard-working lady multiples our figure 
of $10,000 a year? And there are others in her profes. 
sion, like Miss Alice Kauser, who forge along at a no, 
too great distance behind. 

Consider the growing horde of women decorators 
Miss Elsie de Wolfe would think it a poor year if she 
did not clear $50,000 in profits. There are half a dozen 
more New York women—like Miss Swift, or Mrs 
Rand, for instance, who are treading upon one another's 
heels in achieving success in the same profession. 

A little over a year ago a building was in course of 
construction upon Fifth Avenue. A woman had taken 
the land on a forty-two years’ lease, and she was putting 
up the building. She was putting it up with earnings 
from her tea-rooms. It was only twelve years ago that 
Miss Ida L. Freese came to New York from Ohio, with 
no business training. To-day she runs her buildj 
tea-rooms, a photographic studio and a farm, whence 
come the vegetables used in her restaurants. 

When your true conservative smokes one of “Bren. 
nig’s Own” cigarettes does he realize that it is a 
woman’s enterprise which places it between his lips, 
Mrs. Brennig’s annual income—derived from her 
cigarettes—is one which has long ago tripled our 
modest $10,000 minimum? 

When the reader eats “ Mary Elizabeth’s”’ candy, or 
takes luncheon in “‘ Mary Elizabeth’s” luncheon rooms, 
does he realize that twelve or fourteen years ago Mary 
Elizabeth Evans, a schoolgirl in Syracuse, began to 
put up home-made candies to help the family purse? 

Even to the women who do not manage enterprises 
of their own, but who are valuable cogs in the great 
wheels of other people’s enterprises, ten thousand a 
year is no such unattainable goal. Mrs. Ray Wilner 
Sundelson, manager of an agency of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company, is one of the highest salaried 
women in New York. She and fifteen thousand dollars 
a year have long been happily acquainted. And the 
management of a few department stores admit the 
presence of one or two women in their employ who 
qualify for this list—women buyers, department mana- 
gers, advertising managers, and the like. 

And there you are. In shop-keeping, hotel managing, 
teaching of singing and dancing, song writing, and in 
other branches of New York’s varied life, there are 
dozens of other women who earn, through their own 
talents or industry, at least $10,000 a year. 

And we are only fifteen years advanced into the new 
century. 

What will they earn when this century of marvels— 
with its great opportunities for women—draws toits close? 
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Protection from the 
Summer Sun 
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For the woman who makes nice 
distinctions, who keeps en courant 
with the newest in toilet prepara- 
| tions, both here and abroad, Su- 
prema Cold Cream is indeed tie — | senna 


me 


ome ICREME<- 
DE NUIT “ 


as its name implies, is to be patted into “AN 
the skin at night. 
creams, it will not block the pores. 
Regularly anointed with Créme de 
Nuit, the skin will not dry or wrinkle, 
but remains soft and 
impoverished skin is nourished. 


Are you thirty? 

comes your fnend. 
ior! Special new size, 75c—your oppor- 
tunity to learn. 


Ce 


Purveyor of Dr. Dys’ Preparations 


Unlike common 


white. An 


Créme de Nuit be- 
Forty? Your sav- 
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V. DARSY, pert. pv. 14 WEST 47TH ST., NEW YORK 


Facial Treatments 
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The Summer Girl 
mindful of the social events of 


fall and winter 
Safeguards her Complexion 


from sunburn, freckles, rain, wind, 
spoke and all the 


. Wrinkling Lines 
around the eyes resulting from sun 








ultimate attainment. Its purity, 
delicacy, and subtle but lasting per- 
fume combine to make Suprema 
the cold cream that is impeccably 
correct. Once used, it commends 
itself so entirely that creams made 
to a less exacting standard can no 
longer be countenanced. 
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SUPREMA 
Totlet Reguisites 
Suprema Massage Cream 
Suprema Nail Cleanser 
Suprema Liquid Shampoo 
Suprema Violet Soap 
Suprema Face Powder 


Your druggist will supply you vr send 50c for a 
Full sized Jar. Stearns, Perfumer, Detroit diS.A, 
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contraction by using 


BEATRICE CREME 


The 
Famous Europear Cosmetic 










latest Parisian ideas. 
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A GOWN remodeled by me means 
a creation that is up-to-date in every 
detail, with all the chic and line of the 


| REBUILD gowns successfully for out-of- 
town customers—let me give you my ideas 
and estimate before you discard any gownor suit. 


Artistic dresses, made to order only, for all 


occasions. Your materials accepted when desired. 
Generous Sample, 25 cents 
DAINTY BOOK Society Specialty Co. 
Perfect Prices “THE FACE tw PORTERS 
Workmanship Reasonable BEAUTIFUL’ |p ascietH ave. / 
NEW york 4 
1143 WEST 37th STREET NEW YORK 


endorsed by royalty, nobility, and 
the most beautiful society women 
on the continent. 


BEATRICE CREME 


is the best skin tightener and tissue 
builder on the market. It builds 
up and nourishes the tissues and 
keeps the lexion foundat 
in splendid condition and imparts 
a dull velvety bloom to the skin. 
Put up in china with the trade mark 
Ered in. "Thove sizes, $1. $2, $3. 
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Freckle 
Fiend 


RECKLES are as much 

of a disfigurement as 

are spots or pimples. Every 
medical book that treats of 
skin troubles includes a 
chapter on Ephelides, which 
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rse? YY \\ Clearly, then, freckles, sun- 
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Fastener Manufacturer: . and a tattooed chin. 
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Ome these charms in the land where 
women are naturally fair. It fol- 
pes f lows that a freckled, tanned, sun- 
vi kg burned face is incompatible with 
J C7 LSS che beauty of white women. 
close? The skin should, therefore, be 





kept clear, pure and white by the 
aid of the following two master 
specialties: 
Valaze Beautifying Skinfood 
is the wonderful preparation whose mis- 
sion it is—to quote a tribute paid to it by 
“Miss Phyllis Dare—‘to repair the hurt 
that the brine, sun and wind do to the 
skin.” Valaze will put to rout freckles 
—will dispel tan and sallowness, and re- 
store cl and whi of skin; it 
will, within from a fortnight to a month of 
its first application, practically recreate a 
complexion that has lost all legitimate 
claim to that name. $1.25, $2.25 and 
$6.00 a pot. The second preparation— 


‘ 
Novena Sunproof Creme 
is another indispensable specialty. It 
affords positive protection to the skin 
against the sun as well as the wind, and 
prevents, as Valaze removes when too 
late for prevention, freckles, tan, sallow- 
ness and chapping of the skin. It is in- 
visible on the face, it soothes the skin, 
and it makes the most delicate complexion 
invulnerable to sun and weather. A 
timely use of Novena Sunproof Creme 
enables one to go golfing, riding, motoring, 
yachting, or sea-bathing in the sun, and to 
return home with the complexion un- 
scathed. The consistent use of Valaze 
and Novena Sunproof Creme makes dis- 
figured faces impossible. The price of 

the latter is $1.00 and $3.00. 

A MONE CINE frepar eons a Mme. Rubin- 
slein’s are ALAZE COMPLEXION 
POWDER for normal and greasy skins. 
$1.00, oe a and $4.50, all tints. ‘NOVENA 
POUDR. tre dry seas, cemep prices and 
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For sale at 


all good shops 


Transforming 


the Old Gown 








Alfred H. Smith Co. 
Sole Importers 
37 West 33d Street, New York 
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undue Panes of nose and face, of oiliness 
ine’ of the skin, and of coarse, o; 
pores, $1.50 and $2.75. VALAZE SNOW 
LOTION (Blanc des Perles), a liquid powder 
and lotion for the summer. It soothes, re- 
Jreshes and cools. It adheres firmly and in- 
vests the face with softness of color. White, 
pink and cream, $1.25 and $2.25. For oily 
skins SNOW LOTION SPECIAL is recom- 
mended, 


. $2.50. 

Send for Mme. Rubinstein's booklet, 
“Beauty in the Making,” postpaid for 2c in 
stamps. It tells of her wonderful work an 
preparations, and , under her expert direc- 
tions, you may treat your complexion at home. 


MME. HELENA 


RUBINSTEIN 
15 East 49th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
LONDON, W.: 24 Grafton Street 
PARIS: 255 Rue Saint Honoré 


IS stunning little frock is one I 
actually made from an old gown. 
It simply shows what you can do 
with your old frocks and gowns that 
you have thought useless. By using the 
same material, sometimes by adding a 
bit of new lace or silk, | can make old 
— or suits into the latest styles. 
efore don’t throw them away, send 
them to me. 
If you are out of town for the summer, send 
in a well fitting lining by parcel post and | 
- will make over any costume to your entire 
Satisfaction. 
My prices are moderate. 
Attend to this now. Sit down and drop 








me a line. 
rsi Obtainable in 
Telephone, Riverside 4884 SAN FRANCISCO 
Mme. BLAIR at the Fairmont Hotel 
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132 W. 91st Street New York City 
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The Ubiquitous Motor Car 


(Continued from page 66) 


weight. The stresses due to piston reciprocation follow 
the weights, so that a three-inch piston has less than 
half the power of vibration making of a four-inch pis- 
ton. Using many small pistons so as to get a motor of 
the necessary total size and power we have saved piston 
weight, crank case weight, crank shaft weight and now 
find that we can save flywheel weight because the 
heavy flywheel necessary to carry the motor on while 
there are no explosions is unnecessary when the power 
impulses overlap so greatly. It seems obvious that the 
V or twin type is bound to be the best arrangement of 
cylinders as it allows the use of a short, stiff crank 
shaft; short, stiff, light motor and, in turn, the shortest 
possible wheelbase. It is obvious that the torque of 
the twin six motor is bound to be 50 per cent. better 
than the twin four and 100 per cent. better than the 
single six. Six impulses per crank shaft revolution 
blend together so closely as to make it im- 
possible to distinguish any pause between 
impulses, even at very low engine speeds 
pulling through traffic on up grades. The 
only thing that I can liken it to is the 
action of steam. As far as weight is 
concerned, the twin six motor is just about 
a stand off as compared with the twin four 
but lighter than the single six. I believe 
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This shows the transmis- 
sion case of the new Lewis 
VI, fitted with the Vulcan 
electric gear shift by means 
of which speeds may be 
changed by merely pressing 
buttons on the steering post 
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A specially built Packard Landau- 
lette. This car is designed for long 
touring in hot weather. Note the awn- 
ing and the special baggage equipment 


banishing the running boards in favor of 
steps, in not a few special bodies. There js 
certainly something to be said for this prac. 
tice when it is applied to the correct type of 
car. For the raceabout or speedy runabout 
and even for the four-passenger touring car 
of the sporting type, the absence of running 
boards can be defended because of the 
smartness of appearance and sense of speed 
which it gives. But it can be carried too far, 
In this issue a special sedan is illustrated 
which illustrates the point. It can not be 
j said that the substitution of steps for the 


























The new Lancia roadster contains a convenient 

feature in the form of a movable panel in the rear 

seat upholstery. This may be raised as shown 
above, giving access to a storage compartment 


back of the front seat. 
Jackson touring car 


that this motor will run longer without overhauling 
than any other gasoline motor that has ever been pro- 
duced.” 

Narrow, graceful bodies mark the newest cars, with 
the now famous and familiar streamline idea carried 
a step further. There is a distinct tendency to reduce 
exterior width by removing all possible projections be- 
yond the, line of the frame, even to the extent of 


A special arrangement for transforming a tonneau into 
a bed. This is accomplished by pulling down the hinged 
This device is here shown on a 


conventional running board adds to the good 
looks of this body. 

This same sedan, however, is the embodi- 
ment of other tendencies of the time which 
are altogether admirable. Chief among these 
is the low hanging, of which the car in ques- 
tion is, perhaps, an extreme example. It may be pre- 
dicted safely that all types of bodies from now on will 
tend to decrease to the practical limits in the matter 
of height of superstructure. 

The Motor Department of Vanity Fair is designed not 
only to interest its readers, but to serve them. It is con- 
ducted by an expert who will personally answer all and 
any questions with regard to cars, and their accessories. 








edney Farml hotell 


400 Acres of 
Chateau, Cottages and 
Country Club 





VERY sport—the road, 
courts and links, are “sim- 
ply topping.” 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


Private Motor-Bus Service 
without charge. 


Table d’hote or a la carte. 


Under same management as 
the Allenhurst Club, Allen- 
hurst, N. J., which is now 
open. 


Gedney Farm Hotel 
White Plains, N. Y. 





Edward H. Crandall 








MS Raull Tires 


tic Tire Construction 


A 
87x5 MeNaull ‘ 
requires but 50 ® 
a ibs. of air. Walle 
[A the ordinary 
smaller 37x5 
requires 


Cushion Car 
and Passengers 


They run on half the air pressure 
usually required. You know how 
easily your car rides with ordinary pneu- 
matic tires when you run on half the proper 
air pressure. McNaull Tires ride like this 
all the time and _ give much greater 
mileage without rim-cuts or blow-outs. 


In addition to these easy riding 
give 
you many other advantages that 
recommend them to discerning motor- 
ists. They imp theapp of 
your car—reduce power con- 
sumption — fit any standard 
rim and are “bigger 
than oversize.”’ 


qualities McNaull Tires 








8000 Mile 


“S=>—GUARANTEED 
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August is the 
Time to Plant 
Evergreens 


BIG OR LITTLE 


6 Bar will get a well- 
established root hold, 
ready to start again at the 
first hint of Spring. 

They at once fill in that 
bare spot in the landscape, 
or screen the out-buildings. 
All winter long you have 
their fresh green to cheer 
up the landscape. 

We have White Pines from 5 to 
15 feet high, and all kinds of 
Cedars, Spruces, etc. 

We replace any that for any 
reason fail to take hold. 

Send for list of sizes and prices 
and our circulars “(Never Too 

Late to Plant” and 
“Shade Now.” 
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Hees My SKID 
Soft and Clear 


The Soap to cleanse and pu- 
rify the skin and scalp, the 
Ointment to soothe and heal 
little skin troubles which 
if neglected cause much 
suffering and loss of sleep. 
These super-creamy emol- 
lients and prophylactics are 
favorites of children. 


* SAMPLES FREE 


Although Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold 
throughout the world you may try them before 
buying by sending post-card to nearest depot for 
gg ie of each with 32-page Skin Book: F. New- 

& Sons, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London, Eng.; 
te owns & Co. Eyaney. N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
own; Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta or Bombay; 

otter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 








YOU ARE INVITED TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE 


ANNUAL 10% REDUCTION SALE 


OF GANESH PREPARATIONS AND APPLIANCES 
AUGUST ist TO SEPTEMBER 15th 


RDERS received during this sale period will be accepted at 10% 
less than the regular prices, which are quoted in this advertisement. 


Send cheque or money order. 


GANESH EASTERN MUSCLE 
Om, $5, $2.50, $1, for the 
face which shows _ lines, 
wrinkles and hollow forma- 
tions. It braces and renews 
the sagging tissues. 


GANESH EASTERN DIABLE 
Skin Tonic, $5, $2, 75¢, for JA 
taking out every trace of 
puffiness or discoloration, 
and making the skin firm § 
and white. 


GANESH FRECKLE CREAM, 
$1, for immediate and per- 
manent relief from sunburn 
and freckles. 


GANESH PaRISIAN BEAUTY 
NEIGE CREAM, $1.50, for 
use before powdering, to 
make the skin blemishless 
and satiny. In pink, cream 





ANESH EASTERN BALM 
CLEANSING CREAM, _ $3, 
$r.5 c, an excellent 
cleanser and good for the 
most sensitive skins. 


GANESH _ BANDELETTES, 
$2.50 for box of 12, will do 
wonders for tired, lined 
eyes. 


Ganesu BEAUTY SACHETS, _ 
$2.50, box of 20, for removing 
blackheads. 


Ganesu Lity SuLPHUR LOTION, 
whitens and improves the skin; 
prevents sunburn, $2.50, $1.50. 


GaNnesH CREAM FOR HANDs, 
$1, takes away signs of age; 
makes the skin soft and white 


GANESH JUNO, $2.25, $1.25, im- 
proves the size and firmness of 
neck and bust. 


——= = 
TELEPHONE , 2839 MURRAY WiLL 


or deh e 557 FIFTH AVENUE 








Complete price-list mailed on request. 


GANESH EYELASH AND EveE- 
BROW TONIC OINTMENT, $1, 
makes scanty eyelashes grow 
long and glossy 


GANESH ENAMELINE, $1.50, 
to whiten the neck and 
arms for evening. 


GANESH BAROCARPINE 
Harr OINTMENT, $2, nour- 
ishes the roots and prevents 
greyness. 


Ganesu CuIn Strap (illus 
trated), $5, $6.50, effects 
the reduction of the double 
chin, and eliminates all 
flabbiness 


GANESH FOREHEAD STRAP, 
$4. $5, banishes frown lines 
and furrows. 


Dara Home Ovtrit, $4.50, 
a necessity for the simple 
and convenient removal of 
superfluous hair at home. 


GANESH BEAUTY BOXEs, 
\) $35. $25, $5, containing 
{| every requisite for the toi- 
i) let table, or for the tourist, 
lj) in compact and convenient 


VISIT MRS. ADAIR’S 
SALON FOR 
TREATMENT 


if you are in New York. The 
GANESH STRAPPING MUSCLE 
TREATMENT ($2.50), for worn, 
faded faces, the GANESH ANT! 
SEPTIC ELECTROLYSIS TREATMENT 
($2.50), for superfluous hair, the 
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GANES 

($3.50), for tired, lined eyes, have 
a record of many years of uni- 
form success. 

















Arly 


When the hot sun beats down on the dusty roads, 
and the city streets teem with the sweltering life of 
Summer, and no air stirs—just close your eyes and be re- 
freshed by the fragrance of Lilas Arly—it takes you back 
to the days of sweet breezes and swaying clusters of lilacs, 
Lilas Arly — the loveliness of fresh plucked lilacs — 


will come to you in a beautiful bottle 
—an ornament fit for a lady’s boudoir, 


Extract $1.00 or $3.00. Toilet 


Water $2.50. Talcum 50c. Face 
Powder $1.00. Sachet $1.00. 


For sale in Toilet Goods Depart 
ments of. the better class. 


Send 15 cents to Riker & 
Hegeman Co., 340 W. 
Fourth St., New York, for 

liberal sample botile of Y, 
Lilas Arly Extract. 





















T is ever so simple 
a matter to keep 
your complexion in per- 
fect condition and pro- 
tect it against the sun, 
dry winds and damp 
night air, during the 
summer months. Just 
give it a little of your 
attention each morning 
and evening. 


Gouraud’s 
Oriental 
Cream 


is dainty youth itself, 
compounded in a deli- 
cate liquid powder. If 
used consistently — it 
imparts new life to your 
skin—the freshness and 
vigor of healthy youth 
as well as a delicately 
clear and refined com- 
plexion of pearly white- 
ness. 


Gouraud’s Oriental 
Cream is not a new fad. 
It was first introduced 
to women sixty-six 
years ago and has been 
in actual use ever since. 
This is a sure sign of 
its superiority. 

Put Gouraud’s Oriental 
Cream on your list now. 


$1.50 per Bottle 


At your department store 
or druggist — or mailed 
direct on receipt of price. 


Special Trial Offer 

We want to give every ,woman the optor- 
tunily to try Gouraud’s Oriental Cream 
at our expense. 
Send us today 
your name and 
address for a lib- 
eral trial boitle, 
sufficient for 10 
days’ use, and 
convince yourself 
of its merits. 
Please send toe. 
(stamps or coin) 
to cover cost of 
mailing. 


Ferd. T. 
Hopkins & Son 


37 Great Jones St. 
New York City 


19 St. Bride St., London, E. C. 
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Underwood 
& Underwood 


Ch. Ridgeway Chocolate 
Drop, Mr. Quintard’s vic- 
torious Pom, which won on 
color and general excellence 


sion of coat. But on closer ex- 
amination I found that they 
possessed a fault common to 
specimens of light color, un- 
eveness of shade. Some had 
many tints or tones on different 
parts of the body and. in others 
the orange hue paled off almost 
to white. Moreover, Chocolate 
Drop was strong on condition 
and conformation, having a fine, 
short back, strong loins and hind- 
quarters and legs and feet of 
high quality.” 

This explanation is more than 
a mere justification for an award 
which had aroused adverse crit- 
icism. It should go far to put 
a quietus on the fad for off col- 
ored dogs and the unfortunate crosses which make them 
possibie. Many of the Poms which have been making 
wins here recently have coats not merely uncertain in 
color but far from the ideal in texture, being altogether 
too soft and woolly. Firmness, life and vitality in the 
coat should be kept well in mind by the Pomeranian 
breeder, as well as definite, unshaded color. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the fad for orange dogs and other pastel 


Edwin Levick 


Mrs. C. D. Atwood, with her champion Chihuahuas. 


The Mineola Dog Show 


(Continued from page 65) 


shades, had its origin in making a market. Theré is 
no reason why a true and strong colored dog of this 
type should not be developed, but the breeder must not 
permit his ideals of solid color to be lowered. 

Beagles were out in fine force at Mineola, the Na- 
tional Beagle Club’s gold medal going to the Belray 
Beagles’ Cora, winner also of the gold medal for the 
best beagle in the field trial classes. The winners’ prize 
in dogs went to the Somerset Beagles’ Watchman, 
second to Raymond Belmont’s Cora in the field trial 
class, where Wheatley Beagles’ Faultless was placed 
third. J. S. Phipps also made some good wins with 





probably the greatest fancier of this breed in America 


his small hounds. When it came to the pack judging 
in the race track enclosure of the Fair Grounds the 
Wheatley Beagles came out first in a pretty event, with 
the Wolver Beagles, of which C. Oliver Iselin, Jr., is 
master, reserve. 

Great Danes, too, made an excellent showing, with 
O. C. Harriman champion Succabone entries much to 
the fore. In Sealyhams, W. Ross Proctor did well, as 


Mrs. Atwood is 


VANITY FAIR 

























Edwin Levick 


Sunbright of Dara, owned by 
Mrs. Barclay Warburton, 
splendid of coat, but not so 
evenly colored as the winner 


usual, and he is shown in this 
issue with Champion Gessima 
which repeated her performance 
at the Long Island Kennd 
Club’s show by beating her ken. 
nel mate Champion Ivo Carodog, 

Long Island society, which is 
to say a host of friends of the 
dog, enjoyed the show of the 
Southampton Kennel Club, which 
was as successful as the fine ex- 
hibition held, last year. Mrs, 
Mary W. McVickar was chairman 
of the committee of arrangements, 


Unless you are well informed 
regarding the points of a dog, you 
are apt to be sold a mongrel at 
the price of a thoroughbred. It will 
save you a lot of trouble and expense if, before making 
your purchase, you will write to the Dog Mart of Vanity 
Fair, explaining your needs. 

This department, which appears on pages 12, 13, 14 and 
15, is in the hands of experts, who are not only capable of 
advising you, but who can buy a dog, or many dogs, for 
you. Consult them at your convenience. Their services 
are free of charge. 








Prior to Elizabeth Arden’s removal in the Fall to a new address (which will be 
announced later in these columns) all VENETIAN PREPARATIONS will te 
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Smart New Modes in 
Hairdressing 


Our exhibit of Summer Coiffures presents an ex- 
quisite array of exclusive effects in Hair. 


| Our Featherweight Transformations supply 
the needed hair to lengthen the years of your 
youth, and add additional charm and attractive- 
ness to your appearance. 
We cordially invite you to visit our establishment and 
assure you of the most excellent service in Massaging, 
Hairdressing, Manicuring, Facial and Scalp Treatment. 
All our departments are under the supervision of experts. 


Illustrated booklet “D’’ on request 



















sold at specially reduced prices. This is the first opportunity to obtain the 
VENETIAN PREPARATIONS at less than the regular rates. This sale 
will continue until August 15th only when the usual prices will be resumed. 


PARTIAL LIST OF PREPARATIONS (with Special Prices) 






12-14 West 37th St., New York 
Telephone Greeley 4191-4192 














VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN-TONIC 
Price List 75c, $1.50,$3. Sale Prices, 60c, $1.20, 
Use this perfect astringent daily to keep $2.40 
the skin firm and white. 
VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM 
Price List soc, $1, $2. Sale Prices, 40c, 89c, 
A ~ aetna skin cleanser and lubricant. - 
Superior to soap for removing dust and blackheads. 
VENETIAN VELVA CREAM 
Price List soc, $1, $2. Sale Prices, 40c, 80c, 
Nourishes, softens and refines the texture $1.60 
without fattening. 
VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD 
Price List 75c, $1.50, $2.50. Sale Prices,60c,$1.20 
For thin faces; more fattening than Velva. $2.00 
VENETIAN PORE CREAM ! 
Price List $1. Sale Price 80c 
Marvelous for reducing open pores; an absolute 
ity for the summer. 


VENETIAN ADONA CREAM 

Price List $1.25, $2. Sale Prices $1, $1.60 
Fattens neck, shoulders and bust. 

NEW SPECIAL ASTRINGENT 

Price List $3. Sale Price $2.40 
Especially powerful; excellent for relaxed con- 
tour and throat muscles as well as eye puffiness. 


LILLE LOTION 


Price List $1, $2. 
To protect the skin from tan and sunburn. 


Sale Prices 80c, $1.60 | 


NEW VENETIAN AMORETTA CREAM | 


Price List $1, $2. Sale Prices 80c, $1.60 
reaseless cream for day use, to protect the skin 

before powdering. 

VENETIAN SPECIAL BLEACH CREAM 

Price List $1.25. Sale Price $1 

Removes moth patches, liver spots, freckles and 

tan. 
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TRADE MARK 


Are you satisfied now with the Sum- 
mer dresses you purchased in May 
and June? Do they look as smart as 
the most recent models, or do you 


—Remodeling Summer Frocks — 
Rush Orders a Specialty 


The Original Mending Shop 
NO BRANCH SHOPS 


latest models with all the smartness 
and chic of the very best. 


Expert opinion concerning remodeling. 


VENETIAN VANITE CREAM s 

ice List soc. Sale Price 40c 
For covering blemishes; quecialy ‘ood to use on 
shiny nose before powdering. color. 
VENETIAN MUSCLE OIL 
Price List $1, $2. $4. Sale Prices 80c, $1.60, $3.20 
Builds muscles and tissues; fillsout linesand hollows. ing use, $2.50. Sale Price $2.00 


COMPLETE LIST OF PREPARATICNS MAILED ON REQUEST 
Post Orders filled on receipt of check. A beautiful New Book sent free on request 


Glizabeth Arden 


SALON D’ORO (Suite 47), 509 |Fifth Avenue, New York 


WASHINGTON BRANCH, 1147 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 


VENETIAN FLOWER POWDER 

Price List $1.25. Sale Price $1.00 

seuuittely, pure face powders for summer use. 

Blanche, Naturelle, Brunette, Marechal Neil, a 

species for blondes, $1.50. Sale Price $1.20 
‘oudre de Lilas, gives transparent effect for even- 


Simply send frocks by parcel-post or 
express, prepaid, and we will let you 
know how they can be remodeled 
and the cost. 


feel “‘old fashioned” already? 


I can remodel, at little cost, frocks 
of this year or last year into the 


THE MENDING SHOP 


NOW LOCATED AT 


17 East 48th Street, New York 


MISS H. REDDING COUGHLIN Formerly 20 West 31st Street, N. Y, 
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So, THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR “@2 5 
Bo 9 os ae : pa ISDS SIDE Steir eR ARE 12 Bede | 
66 ; 
VANITY FAIR reader enjoys the ““RE-BOUND’ 
A Pittsburgh reader of Vanity Fair writes as follows: “A 
“ few years ago, when visiting an insane asylum as a member of 
ed by . e . . . . 
rb, a commission, I noticed one of the inmates pounding his head 
he against a stone wall. I asked him why this destructive bump- 
In t - . 
an ing. He answered that he enjoyed the re-bound, presumably 
ennel ° ° . . e 
ct ke the overwhelming sense of quiet and relief which came to him 
hich i ‘< . . . . . . 
oft each time he quit. This is my feeling towards Vanity Fair. 
i a I smash my head against it once a month, and for thirty days 
4 Ts, ° . . ° 
= thereafter there is a solemnity which passeth understanding.” 
iformed 
ard A Montana subscriber wants us to picture an old Crow Indian named ‘Chief 
mating Plenty-Coos’’ who, he says, can dance rings around the Castles. Another asks 
wa us to submit suitable designs for bathing-suits for Idaho rivers. An Atlanta 
me subscriber, upon receiving a renewal bill, writes that he must have subscribed 
Bie when asleep, but that dreams usually bring him the greatest pleasures of his ex- 
istence. This is once, he says, when his dream cashed in satisfactorily. A 


each begrudging the other its possession, there must be some peculiar charm 
in its make-up. We feel, now, that even in this neck-of-the-woods we can be 
up to date.” 


) Westerner writes: “‘When a periodical pleases every member of the household, 


VaNITY Fair is to the man in the “neck-of-the- 
woods” what a visit to New York City is to the 
average American: an informing journal presenting 
the pleasurable side of metropolitan life; a journal 
which, as a subscriber puts it, will “speed you 























up’”’ to the pace of well-informed people. ‘The a 
subscription price is $3. If you are not a oe 

: regular reader, fill out the coupon on the ¥ $ 

: right and let us enter your name for er oll 

one year. A bill will be sent you oe 
September Ist. [fea 
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The Well Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 67) 


Swimmers will welcome the three articles shown in 
this issue for their particular benefit. First, at the top 
of page 67, the rubber ear plugs. Men have long com- 
plained of Providence’s want of foresight in not pro- 
viding them with ears that closed hermetically like 
those of a seal. The omission has taken half the fun 
out of swimming. Because, although the ear is admir- 
ably constituted to admit quantities of water, it seems 
to have been designed with a view to retaining it for 
several hours, sometimes days. For many years, 
humanity has had recourse to absorbent cotton as a 
means of waterproofing the ear; and it is needless to 
dwell on the unpleasantness of said cotton as a sight. 
These little rubber plugs, therefore, should prove 
immensely popular. 

In much the same way, there should be a demand 
for the men’s swim- 
ming head-dress, 
shown at the bottom 
of page 67. It is made 
of rubberized material, 
and has two flaps to 
cover the ears. There 
is nothing astonishing 
about that provision, 
however. The inter- 
esting point, in con- 
nection with the ear 
flaps, is that each. one 
is also a pocket, large 
enough to hold money 
and keys, and almost 
anything a swimmer 
might want, except 
perhaps something un- 
wieldy, such as a 
refrigerator. 

The belt illustrated 
below comes a little 





Toilet case for campers and hunters, made of water proof 
matcrial and filted with all the necessaries. Price $3.50 


Its buckle is formed by an aluminum box with water- 
tight cover. Equipped with this the amphibian may 
swim out to floats and boats, and carry his cigarettes 
and matches with him. 

At last there is no excuse for men who go hunting 
to come out of the wildernesses looking like knights of 
the road. No longer can they escape the matutinal 
toothbrush and the diurnal razor. They have eluded 
these things heretofore on account of the difficulty 
and inconvenience of taking them on a trip. The 
camper’s and hunter’s toilet kit shown above leaves 
them no loophole. It is light, compact and waterproof. 


A letter addressed to Vanity Fair will bring you in return 
the addresses of the shops where any of these articles may be 
bought, or the answer to any perplexing question with 
regard to men’s attire. The Vanity Fair Shoppers will 


VANITY FA 


" A General Survey of 
Art—and Hay Fever 


(Continued from page 53) 


phone number so that they can let you know all about 
it. Only if you are hardened to the type, you give 
them the number of the zoo, or the Aquarium or 
something impersonal like that, for the chances’ agp 
that when they do call you up it will be to Suggest 
an addition to your life insurance policy. 

It’s mighty funny that you never run across the 
original friend in the first place. No one ever 
right up to you like a man and says in so many words 
“This has cured me of hay-fever” pointing the while 
at a clearly labelled bottle. 

h, no; it’s always what “someone else” has 
like the wording of treaties which are as obscure ag 
modern high-brow fiction, which, as I originally mm 
marked will be, along with painting, a great field for the 
general public to enter when the ultimate industri 
crash comes. 

Which brings me back logically to what I started out 
by saying, that Art is without doubt a good thing in its 
place, and I, for one, will never put anything in its way, 


East vs. West in Tennis 
(Continued from page 64) 


contenders in the final struggle for the title, and any 
of them may furnish as difficult a problem to solve ag 
McLoughlin did a few seasons back. 

Williams and McLoughlin are still pretty evenly 
matched, so that the chances all favor another final 
round between these two old rivals. Before the recent 
matches on the Coast, they had met six times, and Wil 
liams had won only once, in that sensational final at 
Newport last August, when, contrary to every expecta 





nearer to that ideal. 








A new kind of one-piece pajama, 
with many improvements. It has 
the advantage of really looking 
like a pajama rather than a 
union suit. Price $1.50 


at all times gladly do your buying for you al no extra charge 





Bathing suit belt. The buckle is a water-tight, aluminum 
box, in which cigarettes, matches, keys and money may be 
kept dry while swimming. Price $1.00 


tion, the Harvard man beat the conqueror of Brookes 
and Wilding in straight sets. There is no doubt that 
Williams’ play is improving all the time, while Me 
Loughlin may have reached the limit of improvement— 





certainly his service last year seemed to have attained 
the highest pinnacle possible—but with McLoughlin in 
his International form and Williams in his Newport 
form it would be difficult to choose between them. 
The fact that both players have used asphalt courts in 
the West can be discarded at once from consideration, 
as the championship matches will be played on grass, 
and the play of both men will necessarily change to 
meet the changed conditions. 
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CIGARETTES 


Cigarettes of such alluring charm and fragrance as to bring a smile of unal- 
loyed content to all who enjoy the better things of life. Those who have 
wintered in Egypt have frequently deplored the difficulty of securing such ciga- 
rettes in this country as one finds in Cairo. To these we offer the SHAHDUR. 
They are fashioned by hand, of such tobacco as the Khedive himself smokes. Ex- 
acting care in the selection of the small, tender leaves of the choicest Turkish-grown 
tobacco, as well as careful curing and secret blending are the reasons for its perfection. 

A trial size of 10 large cigarettes will be sent upon eye of 30 cents in stamps, 
or a box of 20 in the special Sea Shore package on receipt of 60 cents 


For the educated taste 








To insure that Shahdur Cigarettes will retain the del- 
icate flavor that distinguishes them, even under the 
worst atmospheric conditions, we have perfected a special 


Sea Shore Packing 
60c 


Cigarettes marked with monograms, crests, etc. 
pecially 


dies’ cigarettes es ° 


which keeps them fresh and smooth. 
The tria! size, 20 large-size cigarettes 
in this sea shore packing, - - 




















A Brochure about cigarettes. To those interested we will 
send our new booklet, fresh from the press, telling how our 
cigarettes are made. May we send you your copy today? 


All Cigarettes Mailed in Plain Packages 


TCHARIC, SIMLEH & CO., Inc. 
114B East 28th Street New York City 
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Alfred Dunhill’s 
Standard Bruyeére Pipe 


ALL SHAPES $3.50 Each 
These pipes are cut from the old Bruytre Root— which is 
imported from Italy exclusively by Alfred Dunhill, London. 
It smokes cool and sweet from the first and does not become 
saturated as a pipe cut from the more porous French briar. 


All Alfred Dunhill’s pipes are fitted with a loose Aluminum tube. This 
tube extends from inside the bowl to the tip of the mouthpiece. 





Order by number. Upon receipt of $3.50 we will 





send carriage prepaid the pipe you select. Ad- 
ditional “Inner Tubes,” all sizes, 40c per packet 
of a dozen. 


Warranty--A new pipe given if any fault is found 
With an Inner Tube, the pipe never requires cleaning, for with a fresh 
tube the pipe is clean. Owing to the remarkable heat-absorbing proper- 
ties of aluminum, Dunhill’s Pipes smoke much cooler. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES 


M M IMPORTING COMPANY 


1 East 45th Street - - - NEW YORK 
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Standard Bathroom of Queen Victoria of 
Spain in the Royal Palace, Santander, 
Spain—One of the seven Royal Courts 
supplied by Morny— 


We want you to know 


THE LUXURY OF A 
ROYAL BATH 


Dissolve a tablespoonful of 


MORNY BATH SALTS 


in the water 


This not only softens the hardest water, 
but exquisitely perfumes the entire bath 
and leaves upon the skin that delicate 
and lingering fragrance so closely asso- 
ciated with women of refinement. 


Special Offer 


Send us your name and address and five 
cents in stamps for postage, and we will 
mail you a miniature sample, sufficient for 
one bath—FREE. 

Morny’s Bath Salts may be had in three 
Sizes from $1.00 up, according to perfume 
and size, brig’ at High-Class Drug and 
Department Stores. 

“Chaminade” “Violette” 

“Rose Verveine’” ‘‘Lavender” 
“June Roses” ‘Eau de Cologne” 
“Yesha”’ ‘*Mysterieuse”’ 
When traveling, the compressed tablets, 
one for a bath—twelve in a box—are very 
compact and convenient. 

Ask to see MORNY’S complete line of bath 
specialties, perfumery and other toilet prep- 
arations ‘‘at your favorite shop.” 


MORNY FRERES 


7 West 22nd Street, New York City 

















A 


charming 
Groult model 
which can be 
cut to measure 


© VOGUE 1915 


This is one of the Vogue models, 
of which Vanity Fair has shown 
so many, and which may be 
had cut to measure. Should 
you prefer something simpler, 
a large variety of models is 
furnished in stock sizes. They 
are all well in advance of 
the season. Look through this 
Vanity Fair, and order today. 





Vogue Pattern Service 
443 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


About Being 
Beautiful 


HOUSANDS 
and thousands 
of women would 
not be of the 
opinion—would 
aot use (as 
Miss Risser does) 


CARMEN 


Complexion Powder 


unless they had proven to their satis- 
faction that it 


Is the Best BEAUTIFIER for 


ALL COMPLEXIONS 


We believe that until you have used 
this powder you will never have as Beau- 
tiful a complexion as is possible for 
you to have. 


No matter if the skin is roughened, 
Carmen Powder is so pure, so unusually 
fine that it will not produce that ‘‘over- 
powdered look,” but will give that clean. 
transparent effect and velvety texture 
so admired and so seldom seen except 
in the rare, naturally beautiful com- 
plexion. 


9 
Won’t You Try It 
50c Everywhere— 
White, Pink, Flesh, Cream 
Purse size box and mir- 
ror containing two or 
three weeks’ supply of 
Carmen (state shade) 


sent for toc silver and 
2c slamp. 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO. \\ 
595 Olive St., St. Louis, Ko. 

























TORTOISE BRAND 
HAIRPINS 





"THE unequalled imita- 
tion of real shell—as 


beautiful—more durable. 


Important 


Ask to see these hairpins 
in the fashionable new 


color “DEMI BLONDE.” 
25c a Box 








All Sizes All Shapes 
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A TWELVE-CYLINDER CAR 
that recasts every motor car standard 


GREATER RANGE OF ABILITY ON HIGH GEAR 
MORE MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 





Faster pick-up Shorter wheelbase Reduced weight 
Unequalled hill-climbing Perfect accessibility Shorter turning radius 
Lower up-keep Greater speed Low, graceful lines 


Inspect the car itself at any Packard store and arrange for a convincing 
ride. You owe yourself this remarkable opportunity to revise your ideas 
of motor car design, performance and values. 


The 1-35 ~ Wheelbase 135 inches. Thirteen The 1-25 Wheelbase 125 inches. Nine 
styles of open and closed bodies. Price, styles of open and enclosed bodies. Price, 
with any open body, f.o.b. Detroit, $2,950. with any open body, f.0.b. Detroit, $2,600. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Contributor to Lincoln Highway 
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Announcement 
Three New 


ie Droducts — 


: Added to the popular Palmolive line 
panene nae 


almolive Talcum 


— Palmolide Vanishing Geam 
Fel may be had Wherever tote 


goods are sold in connection 
Palmolive Soap 
almolivVe Cream 
Donic oe. 

— Sheng Stick 


onan Ge ‘supply. send us roan nce 

price the article desired; 
ncatona your dealers name, and We 
will sen package ordered, prepaid. 


B. J Johnson Soap Co. Inc. 


Milwaukee. Wisconsin 
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